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BOOKS. 


MR. BROADHURST’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY .* 


THE SPECTATCSE 





Mr. BRoADEURST’S autobiography is excellent reading. It is 
so absolutely free from every sort of affectation, so wholesome 
and good tempered, and so refreshingly pervaded by the spirit 
of enjoyment. In the words of the sub-title, it is the story of 
a progress “from a Stonemason’s Bench to the Treasury 
Bench.” But unlike most stories of men who have advanced , 
from the ranks of the day-labourers to the ranks of the | 
legislators, it is not a story of struggle for distinction, for 
wealth, for social success, or even for existence. That is one | 
thing that makes the book so pleasant :— 

“Let me at once” [Mr. Broadhurst says on his very first page 
“assure my readers that I never had a way marked out in my 
own mind. I have gone from point to point as circumstances 
seemed to require me. ‘One step’s enough for me,’ as Cardinal 
Newman sang. I am not conscious of ever having had a goal for 
my ambition, that is if I ever at any time possessed an ambition. | 
I have never burnt the midnight oil considering my next move. 
Fach succeeding morning I have done the work nearest to hand. 
On the Saturday in November, 1872, when I had done my last 
day’s work as a stonemascn | should bave thought the man beside 
himself who had then ventured to tell me that it was my farewell 
to my trade.” 


Born at Littlemore in 1540, he grew up under the shadow 
and influence of Oxford, making his beginnings of work “in 
repairing and enlarging Churches and Colleges,’ and con- 
ceiving “a great affection for the old city which I have 
never lost. Its grey walls and ancient buildings were 
always a source of delight, and I would gaze with 
awe and wonderment at the great men in their caps and 
gowns as they paced the quiet quadrangles and the broad 
walks of the College gardens.” But he did not envy the 
great men in caps and gowns, nor did he till very much later 
in life give even a thought of regret to the small advantage 
he had reaped from his opportunities of education in the 
village school of Littlemore at an earlier stage. Life in the 
fields where stoats, hedgehogs, weasels, and field-mice abounded 
had made him perfectly happy up to his twelfth year, even as 
the eleventh or twelfth member of a family living on wages 
that varied from 20s. to 24s. a week, and the only drawback 
in his existence at that time was the restraint of school. It 
was joy to escape from the schoolmaster at the age of 
twelve and make oneself generally useful at home, besides 
doing odd jobs for neighbours and getting a few useful 
pennies in return. Promotion to regular employment in a 
blacksmith’s forge was still more delightful, and the tall 
blacksmith, who was a leading person in the village club and 
wore ribbons and decorations at festivals, became young 
Broadhurst’s hero. The Broadhurst tradition appears to have 
been of Puritanic strain,—gay ribbons not being worn or 
thought much of. Soon the boy was taken from the forge— 
where he had learned to do things which later made a noise 
in the House of Commons and found their amusing echo in 
Punch—and put to his father’s trade. This, too, was for the best, 
aud Mr. Broadhurst records his opinion, based on experience, 
that “most lads will learn their father’s trade quicker than 
any other.” 

As the youngest employé in the stonemason’s shop he had 
much to do besides learning his trade. To get hot tea and 
coffee ready for thirty or forty men every morning was one 
of his duties; another was to fetch their beer twice a day 
from a public-house a mile away. But it all came in the | 
day's work and went to the making of life’s experience. And | 
it is all remembered affectionately, though not without recog- 
nition of a darker side. In those days, Mr. Broadhurst tells 
us, the treatment of boys in a workshop was not what it is 
now :—~ 





“Generally the language and manners of the men were coarse 





* Henry Broadhurst, M.P. : 
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and brutal in the extreme. The man was never recognised in 
the boy, who was regarded as created for the sole purpose of 
ministering to the fancies of his elders; any lack of ready 
obedience brought down upon the victim’s head a storm of abuse, 
not unfrequently accompanied by more substantial admonitions 
in the shape of kicks and cuffs.” 

Next came Wanderjahre. He went to London for a time and 
could not stand it :— 

“The teeming masses of humanity rushing in all directions, 

bent, as it appeared to me, on getting clear of their neighbours, 
yet never succeeding in shaking off their pursuers, the roar of 
the streets, the glare of the lamps at night-time, inspired in me 
a curious mingling of fascination and distaste. The same con- 
ditions were reproduced in the workshop. Above, below, and 
around me, machines throbbed and whirled ceaselessly. The 
homely surroundings and sociai interests of country life had no 
existence here; life seemed a new thing, almost unearthly. Even 
the Houses of Parliament, with the great Clock Tower, my chief 
delight, could not compensate for the absence of the joys of rural 
life. A month’s stay in modern Babylon was quite sufficient for 
me, and, gasping like a fish out of water, I set my face towards 
the open country.” 
He found work at Pangbourne, “a most delightful spot,” 
where he would have liked to stay, but the work did not hold 
out. He journeyed to Lowestoft, and from Lowestoft to 
Norwich, where he found a congenial master, for whom he 
worked six years on the happiest terms, most happily 
described. In 1865 he settled in London, and between that 
date and 1872, when he gave up masons work, he tells us :— 

“T was employed upon many of the best-known buildings in 
London, and traces of my workmanship might be found in 
Westminster Abbey, the Albert Hall, St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
Burlington House, the Guildhall, and the aristocratic residences 
in Grosvenor Place and Curzon Street, Mayfair, though I amcertain 
that the prolonged and minute search necessary to find such 
traces would not be rewarded by any startling artistic discovery.” 
From the beginning of his journeyman days a useful and 
trusted member of the Trade-Union of his craft, Mr. 
Broadhurst found himself in the spring of 1872 called upon 
to take a leading part in a dispute in the building trades. 
The men’s intention of striking was anticipated by a lock 
out, and Mr. Broadhurst was elected chairman of the men’s 
committee. The results were satisfactory :— Rarely, I 
suppose, in the history of labour disputes was a lock-out con- 
ducted on a more amicable basis. No breaches of the law 
occurred, and so quiet was everything that scarcely any one 
save those interested in it was aware of its existence.” 
Moreover, the men got their terms. 

Mr. Broadhurst gives interesting accounts of the various 
labour movements in which he had part. But this is not the 
place in which to enter into the intricacies of these great and 
difficult matters. It is enough to note the spirit of candour 
and fairness and the absence of parti-pris with which Mr. 
Broadhurst approaches them. He always hoped great things 
from the quiet talking over of disputed points, and he aimed 
at bringing masters and men to recognise that side of every 
question that is “the other side,” and to this end he believed 
in the efficacy of mediation :-— 

«During my chairmanship,” he says, “ I succeeded in inducing 
the Central Committee to exercise executive powers. I was moved 
to do this by the conviction that with a firmer control from the 
central body many strikes in various parts of the country might 
be prevented, while others would be considerably shortened. Em- 


| ployers and their representatives were then, and I have no doubt 


are still, too apt to treat their own workmen with very little con- 
sideration, often displaying an unreasonable repugnance to talk 
over what the men consider to be grievances. ‘lhis failure to 
observe the minor courtesies of life is equally shared by the men, 
so far as my observation goes. I reasoned tkat if an outside 
body, exempt from local prejudices, could intervene and act as a 
go-between, interviewing masters and men, the causes of dispute 
might frequently be adjusted without having recourse to the 
extreme measure of a strike.” 

When in 1880 Mr. Broadhurst became a Member of Par- 
liament he found his Jabours very much increased, though he 
had worked pretty hard as a delegate and chairman of Trade- 
Unions. And his opportunities of rest and means of economy 
With acceptable straight- 
forwardness and simplicity he goes into the detail of the 
interesting question of the income and expenditure of the 
working man in Parliament :— 

“T found myself face to face with an entirely new situation, 
imposing new responsibilities and larger means. During my 
married life, which commenced at nineteen years of age, I had 
always practised a fair measure of frugality; but a seat in Par- 
liament and a salary of £150, out of which I had to pay for any 
clerical assistance I required, seemed utterly incongruous. But 
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the situation had to be met, and I met it by maintaining the 
same habits at home and abroad as before my election, with the 
exception of such changes as were unavoidable when Parliament 
was sitting. In the matter of dress I followed the same line of 
conduct. For years past all my clothes bad been made at home 
by my wife, and, for several years of my Parliamentary life, my wife 
remained my only tailor,—a circumstance which I fancy is unique 
in the history of the English Parliament. But with all these 
economies, my financial position was far from comfortable.” 
Evening dress Mr. Broadhurst always steadily refused to 
put on, not because he objected to it on principle, but 
because he did not see his way to paying the tailor’s bill. 
The refusal has had its inconveniences, excluding him from 
dinner-parties, as a similar objection to Court-dress has shut 
him out from levées. But he has been to garden-parties at 
Marlborough House, and even stayed at Sandringham,— 
though the difficulty about a dress-coat almost prevented 
that. But here the kindly tact of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales stepped in. Mr. Broadhurst was told that if he would 
only come, he should have his dinner to himself in his own 
room, and the “week-end” was accomplished with great 
mutual satisfaction and enjoyment. Are these details snob- 
bish? Not in the least. Etiquette has its raison d'étre, and 
when Prince and workman agree that it is worth while to 
overrule etiquette for the sake of coming together, they pay 
a very real compliment to their common manhood. 

Mr. Broadhurst takes all the changes and chances of life 
with such serene philosophy that but for his account of what 
he felt when Mr. Gladstone proposed “office” to him we 
should have feared that he was hardly human. That moment 
found him out. It was the climax of his honours, and it 
almost daunted him :— 

» “Tcan honestly declare that I left Mr. Gladstone’s house with- 
out any of those feelings of exhilaration and pleasing excitement 
which the gift of office is generally supposed to awaken in the 
heart of the politician. Like a drowning man, I lived my life 
over again in the next half-hour. The lowly beginning of my 
career, its labours at the forge and the stonemason’s shop, the 
privations, the wanderings, and my varying fortunes stood out in 
my mind’s eye as so many living pictures. Especially did my 
memory recall the months I had spent working on the very 
Government buildings which I was about to enter as a Member 
of the House. Then, returning to the present, I realised as I had 
never done before the irretrievable loss which the lack of educa- 
tion in my early days involved. Visions of humiliation arising 
from the duties of my new officeand my meagre capacity and endow- 
ments rose before me with startling vivdness...... I firmly 
believe that had not Mr. Gladstone shown such a determined 
intention to Attach me to his Ministry I should have left him that 
day with a grateful acknowledgment of his kindness, but an un- 
mistakable refusal to accept his offer.” 

Everybody knows how entirely unrealised were these fore- 
bodings of humiliation. But that makes the confession of 
them none the less genuine or graceful. It is pleasant to 
contrast with this confession of diffidence the passage in 
which Mr. Broadhurst sums up the reasons why, though his 
time of Parliamentary service was one of arduous drudgery, 
he never wanted to retire except when momentarily jaded. 
The fascination of the “ best club in London” was as strong 
for him as if he had been to the manner born. He liked all 
that it brought him,—the great contacts and also the small 
amenities. But if he was perfectly happy and at his ease on 
the Terrace at Westminster, it must be remembered that he 
was not less so when he was working at the stonemason’s 
bench. Itis of those earlier years that he writes: “At this 
time I lived every hour of my life; I do not think the 
wealthiest or most exalted person in the land obtained haif 
the joy from mere existence that I did.’ And this in spite 
of hardships in the workman’s lot—general and particular— 
some of which he rejoices to think are removed for the 
majority by the reforms of recent years, others which are in 
the nature of things, and must continue to the end of our 
civilisation. 





LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS OF THE ENGLISH 
LAKES.* 
REVISION, correction, additions, and the reproduction of 
valuable photographs give to this new edition all the interest 
of anew book. Canon Rawnsley has learned the difficult art 
of prattling gracefully and without degenerating into mere 
chatter or senile maundering on subjects which he loves 
and with which he is familiar. As his work on Life and 





* Literary Associations of the English Lakes. By the Rev. H. D. Rawnsley, 
Bomeery Canon of Carlisle. 2 vols. Glasgow: James MacLehose and Sons, 
[425.4 








Nature at the English Lakes has shown, too, he can write 
an “inspired guide-book”; and the subject he here deals 
with -is specially fitted to bring out his faculty for. dis. 
charging the duty he has assigned himself of “preserving in 
their several localities for visitors and residents alike the 
names, the individualities, the presence of the minds and 
hearts that have here gathered inspiration and shed lustre 
upon their homes.” The first volume is dominated by 
Southey, and deals with Cumberland and Keswick; the 
second is equally dominated by Wordsworth, and treats of 
Westmoreland and Windermere. But Canon Rawnsley has 
here and there a word for other than the admirers of the 
Lake School. Now he brings George Fox and his suit of 
leather on the scene. Again, he tells the story of the 
chemist Dalton, and points out the house with its orchard 
where dwelt Elihu Robinson, the Quaker and earliest of 
Cumberland meteorologists, who first encouraged Dalton. Or 
he warns the traveller from Whitehaven to Keswick who 
happens to be a ‘student of medieval religious art to “look 
out at the houlder-strewn shore of Harrington and remember 
that St. Aidfrith’s wondrously illuminated copy of the 
Gospels, which was wrought for Cuthbert the Saint, was 
rescued from the sea by the bearer of St. Cuthbert’s body at 
low tide; and if at the British Museum he asks for sight of it 
he may see, still sticking to its vellum pages, the salt that 
our Solway gave it on that eventful day so many hundred 
years ago.” 

But it is for the sake of the literary associations which 
cling to the Lakes that Canon Rawnsley has written this 
book. The men who are dealt with are thus effectively 
grouped almost at the beginning :— 

“Gaunt and awkwardly made, with face so solemn when 

wrapped in thought, that country folks said, ‘It was a feace 
wi'owt a bit of plesser in it’; in blue-black cape, a Jem Crow 
cap or * bit of an owd boxer hat,’ frilled shirt and cutaway tail 
coat, umbrella under his arm, comes Wordsworth to the post at 
Ambleside. Here with shirt loose at the throat, in his white 
ducks and hatless, stands ‘ Christopher North’ by the rudder of the 
Windermere boat, and when he leaps to land the earth seems to 
shake beneath him. Here brown-eyed De Quincey starts and 
trembles and talxs to himself and hurries on. That little shuf- 
fling - gaited person, ‘untimely old, irreverendly grey,’ who . 
shoulders his stick as if it were a gun, then stops dead, then runs, 
then pauses again, is Hartley Coleridge—Lill Hartley, as they 
call him hereabout. ‘There, again, with ‘nebbed’ cap on head 
and wooden clogs on feet, the tall, slenderly-built, dark-eyed man, 
who if you pass him takes little notice, then pauses, looks up with 
a queer puzzled face, as if he were short-sighted and wanted to 
look over his spectacles at something or somebody in the sky, and 
then returns the salutation with abstracted air, is Robert Southey. 
And here in this old market-cart, with bracken in the bottom for 
cushions, slowly wending down the vale, are Mrs. Wordsworth and 
Dorothy: Dorothy the wild-eyed, Dorothy with a face as brown 
and tanned as a gipsy’s, going to meet the walkers of their party 
at Dungeon Ghyll. A man with grey eyes Dorothy meets there; 
broadly built and a little above middle height, pallid in com- 
plexion, and rather heavy of face, but of brow magnificent; hs 
and Dorothy are soon rapt in deepest talk. This is the ‘ dear, 
dear Coleridge’ of Dorothy’s Journal.” 
This imaginary meeting—which is, however, not too theatri- 
cally or guide-bookishly imaginary—supplies as it were tha 
texts which Canon Rawnsley expands in pleasant Scotch 
fashion into the chapters that constitute these volumes. He 
is necessarily dependent upon books like De Quincey's Essays 
or Lamb's Letters, which are probably familiar to most of his 
readers, for his materials. But occasionally he gives original 
testimony to the peculiarities or worth of his heroes, as when 
he revives both Shelley and Southey thus :— 


“There, with a perpetual fund of anecdote and merriment from 
a heart that softened but never saddened with years, dwelt Mrs. 
Stanger, the merry little Mary Calvert who in the old days re- 
membered how Shelley had been sorely troubled when he opened 
out a packet one day at Windy Brow to find that the work-box 
he had designed for Mrs. Calvert's little girl was not there; and 
remembered, too, the trouble upon her mother’s and father’s faces 
when the young firebrand began to let off his fireworks before 
Miss Mary and Master John had been removed from the dining- 
room, and had been sent up to bed... ... How many times did 
one leave Shelley’s cottage and Chestnut Hill and pass up the 
road towards Ambleside for one hundred paces; thence enter the 
park-like meadow-land, made glorious with the rich background 
of Labrigg larch . . . . and feel all the good days come back 
again of Calvert, Shelley, Coleridge, and Southey as one listened 
to that genial talk of the lady of Fellside, or saw not infrequently 
the tear gather as she spoke of the dear Greta Bank and Greta 
Hall times, and, pointing to the far-off church of St. Kentigern in 
the valley, heard her say: ‘ My time, dear Sir, cannot be long now. 
I hope to see them all again.’ Then the face would brighten and 
she would add: ‘If ever good wan lived, it was Robert Southey. I 
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have known many able men in my life, I have known none more 
unselfish in his thought and deed, more beautiful in his home 
life and his affections than he; dear Sir, Southey’s goodness will 
surely live for ever.’ ’ 


Canon Rawnsley has certainly the act of costuming and 
“placing” even his minor characters in the most effective 
fashion. When Gray visits Keswick his well-tied bob wig 
the brass buttons on his drab knee-breeches, and his parrot. 
shaped nose are not forgotten. When the newly-married 
Tennysons are revealed standing in October, 1850, at Miss 
Robson the milliner’s humble little door in Keswick, “just 
where Greenhow’s shop stands out so conspicuously beside the 
Queen’s Hotel,” we are reminded that the bride had her blue- 
grey eyes from the Franklin stock in Lincolnshire, and are 
advised to look beneath the sombrero hat of the husband at his 
great shock of rough, dusty, dark hair, bright, laughing, hazel 
eyes, and massive aquiline face. When Scott is seen at Castle 
Rock he is “a young fair-faced man with a beautiful girl 
upon his arm, with a complexion of the clearest and brightest 
olive; eyes dark, deep-set, and dazzling, of the finest Italian 
brown, and a profusion of silken tresses black as the raven’s 
wing.” All this is both admirable and enjoyable in its 
way; Canon Rawnsley’s book is now a necessary companion 
to all histories of Lakeland, and its distinguished tenants and 
visitors. Yet there is perhaps most of the district and of 
himself in one of his minor sketches such as this :— 


“As we talk he is at our side. He is well and strongly built. 
His face is the face of an elderly man who has found the peace 
that is bred from adversity. Fine open forehead he has, lined 
with care, but most with thought; grey ‘ viking’ eyes that havea 
dreamy far-away look about them; a face solid and reposeful 
enough, but filled with soul and with benevolence; a mouth that 
is closely set, except when by a twinkle in the eye, you feel the 
man has laughter at his heart. He isatrue son of Isaac Walton, 
and has been fishing all the way up the river Bure from his home, 
Bridge House, 

* That’s shaded in green trees 

There in its shelter’d nook ;’ 
....».. And he has fallen into a reverie as was not in- 
frequent with him there by Thirlmere side; has left his 
rod, and an eel or a pike has gone off with hook, bait, and 
tackle and all, as you may read if you will take up a volume 
of his Cumberland Talk and peep into his Thowts by Thirlmere. 
Whois he? He is ‘Richardson,’ the ‘ waller’s’ boy, who, born 
hereabouts in 1817, was reared in Stonehouse, now called Piper 
House, under Nadole }'ell, and got all the schooling he had, at 
the hands of Priest Wilson, at the little upland school. He grew 
up to follow his father's trade, built many a house in Keswick, 
and afterwards reared the walls of the St. John’s Vale Parsonage, 
St. John’s Vale School and Chapel. Then, partly by reason of 
lack of health for such labour, he took to the harder task, as 
‘dominie’ of the mountain school, of building up the characters 
of future men and women of the Vale of St. John, and for 
twenty-two years was the much-respected village schoolmaster. 
On the last day of April. 1886, he whose health had been waning 
for a year was seen suddenly to fall as he walked slowly downhill 
towards his beautiful little home by the side of the Bure. He 
was borne by tender hands and true, on the following Tuesday 
afternoon, up the hill, to be laid at rest almost within hearing of 
the patter of the children’s feet and sound of the children’s 
voices; the last but not least of the Cumberland poets of the 
present century.” 





THE EUROPEAN IN CHINA.* 


Tae literature of the late Chinese War is nearing its end, and 
we are returning to the old-fashioned book of travel in place 
of special correspondence. Meanwhile, Mr. Savage-Landor | 
has produced the longest, fullest, and, on the whole, most 
detailed account of the events of last summer, amplified | 
and illustrated by his wide Chinese experience. The book is 
.a sort of diary in which the author has chronicled everything | 
he saw and most of his reflections. Such a method has the | 
advantage of ease and picturesqueness; on the other hand, it | 
‘is apt to give rather a series of casual snap-shots than a care | 
ful picture. Chapters on the author's earlier travels, frag. 
ments of Chinese history, an excursus upon missions, or | 
Buddhism, or some old buiiding, all are carelessly mixed up | 
with the actual narrative. There is a distant attempt at chro- 
nological order, but when the reader is hurrying on to find the | 
next step in the campaign he may find himself delayed ina 

backwater while Mr. Savage-Landor treats him to some observa. 





| 
wi) China and the Allies, By A. Henry Savage-Landor. 2 vols. London: | 
bs elnemann. [30s.]-—(2.) Sir Harry Parkes in China. Ry Stanley Lane- Poole. | 
London : Methuen and Co. [6s.J——(3.) In Tibet a; Chinese Turkestan: 
as, the Record of Three Years’ Exploration. By Cagtain H. H. P. Deasy. 
ondon: T, Fisher Unwin. ([21s.|——(4.) Manchuria: its People, Resources, 
and Recent History. By Alexan London: Methuen and Co, | 


London: Ward, 
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Locks ant Go reget in China. ‘By Robert K. Douglas. 






tions on a different topic. The book was worth writing. but we 
should have thought it was also worth arranging and recasting. 
One great merit the author has. He labours to recount every 
deed of gallantry, and, so far as possible, the actors’ names ; 
and in this way many obscure heroes are rescued from 
oblivion. On several points we find it impossible to agree 
with him. He seems to us consistently unfair to Sir 
Claude Macdonald. He admires M. Pichon as the best 
informed of the Ministers, whereas other, and as we 
hold, better, evidence goes to show that the French Minister 
was notoriously credulous, and at the mercy of every 
idle rumour. But, on the whole, we find Mr. Savage- 
Landor an exciting narrator, and if we could only feel 
sure that the facts were accurately recorded his book 
would be specially valuable. His account of the 
looting that went on is highly picturesque. The Allies, 
according to him, looted in the most naive and pathetic 
manner, taking all sorts of trivial things according to the 
fancy of the nation they represented. The British bluejacket 
looted food-stuffs and silks for his sweetheart, the French- 
man and the Jap small objects of art, the Russian scent and 
musical toys, although all preferred gold when it was to be 
found. Mr. Savage-Landor thinks that the stories of outrages 
were much exaggerated, and that the most serious offences, 
both against property and life, were committed by the Chinese 
themselves, who seized the opportunity of a sack to make 
their fortunes. He is specially indignant at the calumnies 
circulated about the Russian troops:— 

“The stories of Russian atrocities are purely malicious and 
nonsensical inventions. The women and children had fled away 
long before the Allies arrived. We hardly ever saw a woman on 
our march to Pekin or in Pekin itself...... On one particu- 
lar occasion I was referred to an American correspondent of a 
poetical turn of mind, who was supposed to have witnessed many of 
these Russian crimes, and who, in the character of an eye-witness, 
gave great publicity to them. On cross-examination it turned 
out that, on landing at Tong-ku, several weeks after the fighting 
had ceased, he had seen an empty house on fire—set on tire by 
whom he did not know—and that was all the evidence he could 


give of the serious accusations he was bringing against the 
Russian troops of murdering women and babies! ” 


On the missionary question we are in full agreement with 


| him. Men like Timothy Richards seem to him to be among 


the greatest civilising powers in China, but he protests rightly 
against the sending out of ill-educated, tactless men and 
women, who only excite merriment by their attempt to con- 
form to Chinese customs and their ill-advised methods. He 
is enthusiastic, and rightly, about the defence of the native 
Christians in the Pe-tang, the Roman Catholic Cathedral,which 
was one of the most heroic incidents of the siege. He thinks the 
behaviour of the Russians under General Vassielevsky, just 
before the entrance into Pekin, to have been one of the most 
remarkable military feats, but he has high praise for all the 
Allies and their commanders, with the exception of General 
Chaffee, whom he thought “unnecessarily harsh and incon- 
giderate towards his men.” The Russian and the Japanese were, 
in his opinion, the best soldiers all-round in the field, and there 





ing. 


of all our Chinese Ministers. 
service when little more than a child, and no English ad- 
ministrator was ever so entirely familiar with the language 
and 
and Pekin he showed himself a 
man of iron energy. 
able as Alcock’s, as was shown by his behaviour during 
| his imprisonment with Loch at Pekin, and in the ‘ Arrow’ 
‘crisis at Canton. He had to fight against the hostility 


is much truth in what he says about the essentials of soldier- 
“T start from the assumption that the perfect type of 
soldier is not necessarily the best dressed, nor the needlessly 


' courageous, but the practical, sensible, cool, healthy fellew, 


quick at taking advantage of opportumities....... 4 Alt 
that a really good soldier needs is a first-class rifle of the 
simplest pattern, sufficient ammunition, a water-bottle, and a 
blanket.” We may note, finally, the many excellent illustra- 
tions in the book, and the curious reproductions in colours of 
Chinese drawings. 

We are glad that Mr. Lane-Poole has published a Life of 
Sir Harry Parkes in a briefer form than the two-volume 
biography, for no career is a more instructive commentary on 
recent events. After Sir Rutherford Alcock, whose Life Mr. 
Michie has recently given us, Parkes was the ablest and wisest 
He began in the consular 


In Canton; Shanghai, Japan, 
true statesman and a 
His personal Courage was as remark- 


customs of the land. 
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of the Manchester Radicals; but if Cobden and Bright 
attacked him, Palmerston believed in him, and he was sup- 
ported by Hammond, that most inflexible of permanent 
Secretaries. His career was extraordinarily brilliant, for he 
was made a K.C.B. at the age of thirty-four, and had no 
weary waiting for promotion Like Alcock, he strove to in- 
augurate a consistent Chinese policy, and, like Alcock, he 
found his efforts thwarted by the supineness of the Home 
Government. But if he left no permanent monument behind 
him, he left a tradition among the Chinese of a man who was 
as just and merciful as he was fearless. Mr. Lane-Poole tells 
a good story of this memory :—‘* When Mr Pratt was sailing 
on the Upper Yang-tse three years after Sir Harry’s death 
he was told that his progress was smoothed by a certain flag 
which the skipper flew with great ceremony. At Ichang the 
British Consul came on board and asked what the flag was, 
as it had thrown the leading citizens of the place into a state 
of great excitement. On inquiry it turned out that the black 
characters on the white flag were those of Sir Harry Parkes, 
which the skipper had used for years as a talisman which 
would carry contraband goods with perfect safety past any 
custom-house in the Empire. No Chmaman dared to meddle 
with ‘ Pa-Tajin’s Flag.’” 

Captain Deasy’s travels in Tibet and Chinese Turkestan were 
chiefly geographical in purpose, though he brought back two 
important collections of the flora and fauna of the place, His 
work is not on the scale of a great treatise like Sven Hedin’s ; 
but he has materially increased our knowledge of the country 
between Leh, Kashgar, and Yarkand; he has mapped a con- 
siderable part of the course of the Yarkand River; and his 
account of the politics and manners of the Pamirs is highly 
interesting. He had to endure many hardships from the 
climate and obstructionist natives, his health was frequently 
bad, and his scientific work, requiring delicate experiments 
and much patience. was rendered exceedingly difficult by the 
conditions under which it was undertaken. The Russians in 
Central Asia, and especially M. Petrovsky, the Consul-General 
at Kashgar, do not appear in a very amiable light. Captain 
Deasy dislikes their hectoring attitude, and says they are 
extremely unpopular among the natives; but thinks that the 
hands of the British Resident -in Kashgar should be 
strengthened to enable him to hold his own. One thing 
appears clearly from Captain Deasy’s interesting hook,—the 
insignificance of the Chinese imperial power on the skirts of 
her Empire. 

Mr. Hosie’s Manchuria is an exhaustive treatise on the 
physical features, people, industries, and recent history of 
that Debatable Land of the Far East. Incidentally it con- 
tains an interesting account of a journey up the Amur and 
Shilka to Stretensk, the terminus of the Siberian Railway. 
The author writes clearly and sensibly, and bas produced a 
very valuable book of reference. 

We may note in conclusion a new cheap edition of Mr, 
R. K. Douglas's admirable Society in China, with a new 
chapter on the events of last year. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 
THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


Israel’s Messianic Hope. By George Stephen Goodspeed. 
(Macmillan and Co. 6s3.)—Professor Goodspeed traces “the 
historical development of the foreshadowings of the Christ” as 
this is to Le traced through the Hebrew Scriptures. He begins 
with the ideal of the human destiny as it is given in the “ Psalm 
of Creation” with which these Scriptures begin, and follows it 
through the earlier and later prophets. Every seexr’s thoughts 
were profoundly affected by the circumstances of his life, and by 
the work of his time. The Messianic utterances of David, which 
belong to, or at least represent, the ideals and hopes of the 
United Kingdom, differ widely from those of the ‘ Second” or 
“Third” Isaiah in Isaiah liii. This historical treatment of the 
subject gives ita reality which it would otherwise lack. Bunsen, 
as some of our readers may remember, greatly scandalised 
the conservative divines of his day by maintaining that 
the actual person whom the prophet of Isaiah liii. had 
in his mind was Jeremiah. ‘This may or may not have 
been the case. What is abundantly clear is that the 
ccer bad in his mind some actual person known to his 








a, 
hearers,—if, as is likely, he had recited the prophecy to some 
assembly of his countrymen. A purely ideal picture would 
have been unintelligible. Doubtless every detail of the descrip. 
tion has its significance. What meaning beyond this present 
application there was is another matter. Professor Goodspeed’s 
volume is thoughtful and instructive in a very high degree, 
The First Interpreters of Jesus. By G. H. Gilbert, D.D, (Same 
publishers. 5s.)—The Gospels contain, or profess to Contain, 
what Jesus said of Himself; in the Epistles we find what those 
who were closest to Him and to His times—some of them, it ig 
probable, His companions, others early initiated into the tradi. 
tions of His teaching—said about Him. This latter subject is 
treated in Professor Gilbert's book. For much, we may say for 
most, of it we have nothing but praise. But on the fundamental 
point of the personality of Christ we find ourselves differing not 
alittle. In treating Phil. ii. 5-8 he discusses what was St. Paul’s 
conception of a pre-existent Christ. The main purpose of the 
passage, he aflirms, is ethical, not theological. He wishes to enforce 
humility, not to teach Christology. Then Professor Gilbert dwells 
on the difficult and unusual terms, making the passage “ hardly 
available for dogmatic purposes.” But he allows that pre- 
existence seoms to be affirmed, and his explanation may be briefly 
described as an adaptation of the Platonic idea. “The passage 
affirms that in the historical Christ there was manifested the 
divine and eternal ideal of the Messiah.’ This is ingenious, and 
we cannot say more for it. And we must dissent from the 
doctrine that because St. Paul’s “speculative conceptions” of 
Christ are few in number and briefly expressed, “ they cannot be 
made fundamental in any theology which claims for itself tho 
authority of the Apostle.’ That is a large assumption. We 
would reply that the age of dogmatics was not yet come, But 
the formui creeds of the future were implicit in the genera 
conceptions of Christ as they were accepted by believers. II 
St. Paul did not formally assert that Christ was God, it was 
because he did not feel the necessity. What was actually press. 
ing upon bim was the practical application to life. We have heen 
led to emphasise in the small space that can be given to this volume 
our difference from, rather than our agreement with, Professor 
Gilbert. But we wish to express generally our obligation to him 
for a very enlightening and valuable book.——Unity in Christ, 
By J. Armitage Robinson, D.D. (Same publishers. 6s.)—This 
title expresses exactly the subject of the twenty discourses 
included in this volume. Christ in many ways, and not least 
plainly when He called Himself the Son of Man, claimed to 
represent kumanity. His Church is meant to show forth the 
unity which this claim presupposes; and its great act of worship, 
the Communion, ought to be its chief means of doing s0, 
Unhappily this is the very thing that divides it most, or, at least, 
most displays its divisions. ‘‘We should all recognise,” says 
Canon Robinson, “the sinfulness of being content with ‘ mini- 
mising differences’ or ‘ agreeing to differ,’ while we are separated 
one from another in respect of the most sacred act of Christian 
feliowship,—the breaking of bread.” This is the common sub- 
ject of these discourses; they illustrate and expound it in 
various ways ; spiritual freedom, brotherly iove, the inadequacy 
of outward constraint to touch the will (as in the admirable 
sermon, “ Why not to the World?”), these and other kindred 
topics are treated with the same aiminview. In Sermor XLIIL, 
preached at St. Mary’s, Cambridge, and the only one not 
delivered from a Westminster pulpit, the difficulties of the 
situation are discussed in temperate language and with no 
little insight. Why, the preacher asks, are churches and chapels 
empty, and why is the supply of candidates for Orders 
falling off? He gives one answer,—the want of that faith which 
is not content but with the highest ideals; but there is another 
which ought to be courageously stated,—we want more freedom; 
we cannot be bound with sixteenth-century, or for the matter of 
that, with second-century or fourth-century, fetters.—— Words 
from St. Paul’s. By William Sinclair, Archdeacon of London, 
(T. Burleigh. 3s. 6d. net.)—Archdeacon Sinclair deals with a great 
variety of subjects, and illustrates them, in a way that is always 
intelligible and sometimes felicitous, from the current topics of 
the day. Sometimes, we think, the discourses are wanting in 
jogical coherence, We rise, for instance, from reading the first, 
“The Voice of God in Hely Scripture,” without exactly learning 
what view the preacher takes. ‘St. Augustine,” he says, “ was 
the strongest, of all upholders of even literal and verbal inspira- 
tion.” It might have been well to follow that by an explicit 
statement that ‘‘ literal and verbal inspiration” is a thing that 
is now impossible to conceive. The discourse on the term 
“ Catholic,” and that which applies Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s 
happy phrase of “The Ship that Found Herself,’ may be 
mentioned as good examples of Archdeacon’s Sinclair's style, 
—The True Life First. By the Kev. C. W. Fullmer, 
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(Skeffington and Son. 2s. 6d.)—Mr. Fullmer’s sermons (six- 
teen in number) are of the hortatory kind, with a certain 
amount of ornateness in the style, not more, however, than befits 
the pulpit ; practical in aim; and, so far as the subject calls for 
any expression of the kind, broad in their conception of the 
Christian position. It isa pity, by the way, that the preacher, 
wishing to enforce an unquestionable truth, uses a questionable 
quotation. ‘ This kind cometh not out but by prayer and fasting ” 
(St. Mark ix. 29). In St. Mark «al vnore/q is not authenticated, 
and the whole passage in St. Matthew is probably a gloss. It is 
absent in St. Luke. Surely the first duty of a preacher is to 
make himself thoroughly acquainted with the criticism of his 
quotations. —— Old and New Century Bells, by the Rev. John R. 
Vernon, M.A. (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co., 2s. 6d.), contains 
six Advent addresses on various subjects which may be described 
as coming under the social aspects of religion. The preacher is a 
liberally minded man, though he seems to us to be somewhat 
wanting in courage. The “Standard of Faith,” for instance, 
seems but a half-hearted concession to facts. “We no longer 
contend for verbal and literal inspiration. We conceive that 
dates and figures, in the many processes of copying, ere print- 
ing days, may have caused, in those minor matters, errors,” 
This is very far from meeting the case. As for evolution, 
too, though Mr. Darwin’s theories may not be wholly accept- 
able, something of the kind is now a commonplace of science. 
Nor is there any reason for thinking it adverse to a theistic 
theory of the universe.——A Young Man’s Religion. By the Rev- 
George Jackson. (Hodder and Stoughton. 3s, 6d.)—Here are 
some excellent, plain-spoken sermons on faith and practice. We 
may mention XII. (on the Epistle to the Galatians,—the Magna 
Charta, we may say, of Christian liberty) as especially good. 
We would mention also the discourses on “ Heredity,” a difficult 
and obscure subject which demands the preacher’s most 
thoughtful attention. “Christ’s Appeal to the Intellect” is 
another much needed utterance.——Pro Patria. By Charles 
William Stubbs, D.D., Dean of Ely. (Elliot Stock. 6s.)— 
Here are “political” sermons in the largest and best sense of 
the word, instructions and expositions dealing with the daper} 

moditik Which expresses the idea of social relations and duties. 

The sermon which gives a title to the volume is a fine utterance 
of Imperialism of the purest kind. ‘“ International Peace,” 
too, is a discourse which appeals strongly to our sympathies, how. 
ever difficult we may find it to reconcile the aspirations of the 
Czar with the actual conduct of Russian statesmen and soldiers. 
The academical discourses, one on Benefactors, preached in 
St. Mary’s, Cambridge, the other on the Tercentenary of 
Sidney Sussex Colleye, are good. So is the “ May Festival of 

Church and Labour.” “Successful Reforms,” Dean Stubbs finely 
says at the close of this discourse, ‘are always in essence 

Puritan Reforms—for they are the Reforms, not of men whose 

cry was ‘Ours the rights, yours the fault!’ but of men who 
confessed ‘Ours the fault!’ and raised the ery of Duty. That 
was Christ’s secret.” ‘Religion in Village Citizenship” is a 
re-utterance of first principles in a subject which the preacher 
has made specially his own.——Shakespeare Sermons, edited by 
George Arburthnot (Longmans and Co., 7s. 6d. net), contains 
the eight sermons preached on the occasion of Shakespeare’s birth- 
day celebration in Stratford-on-Avon Church. One discourse is 
common to it and the volume just noticed, Dean Stubbs’s 
“Thanksgiving for Shakespeare.” The other seven include dis- 
courses by Dr. Browne (now Bishop of Bristol) on ‘The Use of 
Works of Fiction”; by the Rev. R. S. de Courcy Laffan, “ Shake- 
speare the Prophet”; by Canon Ainger, “A Poet’s Responsi- 
bility”; Dr. Nicholson, “The Man and the Poet”; Dean Farrar 
on the same subject ; and two sermons by the editor, “A Poet’s 
Inspiration” and “ Poet and Historian.” 








COLLEGE HISTORIES. 

New Cullege. By Hastings Rashdail, M.A., and Robort S. Rait, 
M.A. (Robinson and Co. 5s. net.)—The most striking part of 
the history of New College is the story of its foundation. The 
personality of the Prince-Bishop—an applicable term, though not 
technically correct—is impressive ; his scheme was magnificent : 
no single man, not being Royal, ever did so much for education,— 
perhaps we should rather say, ever planned to doso much. Unfortu- 
nately, the results did not come up to his hopes, and this failure 
was due in part to the defect of the time, for things were on the 
downward grade, in part toa want of insight inthe mau. Asa 
matter of fact, New College continued to be more or less unequal 
to the splendour of its beginnings. Considering its wealth and 
the magnitude of its general equipment, the foundation did very 
little for religion and sound learning. When the University was 
‘an the period of eclipse which reached its totality in the eighteenth 








century, New College was in a more absolute darkness than any 
other house, except, perhaps, Ali Souls. And it did harm to its 
sister-foundation, Winchester School. The preference to founder’s 
kin with the postponement of superannuation of scholars to the 
age of thirty (!) must have been most harmful. Strange stories 
have been told of these very “ old boys,” who hung on to the school 
in hope of this provision for life. The irony of the situation was 
that the founder’s kin claim was really a bogus one. Messrs. 
Rashdall and Rait express their opinion in no measured language, 
There were, they tell us, bond-fide claims for a century after the 
founder’s death; then for 2 century the claims ceased; then 
Richard Fiennes, afterwards Lord Say and Sele, set up a bogus 
pedigree, which Lord Keener Hatton supported against the 
decision of the Visitor; on the strength of this ‘‘the family of 
Fiennes have battened upon the College from that day till the 
abolition of the founder’s .in privileges by the Commission of 
1855.” The whole business buth at New and elsewhere wa3 
highly discreditable. At St. John’s (Oxford), for instance, 
wealthy families were not ashamed to appropriate endowments 
on the strength of a collateral kinship, which was quite outside 
the founder’s intention. The story of New College is told 
by her two alumni in a quite admirable way. If the subject 
is, in one sense, unfertile, still it lends itself well enough 
to an interesting narrative. And there is happily, though 
the past is not exactly inviting, a present that is all 
that can be desired, and a very promising future. Naturally 
reform was obstinately opposed; but the opposition collapsed, 
and a new constitution in which respect for old associations 
was happily blended with a zeal for improvement was estab- 
lished. It has worked well. New College may fairly rank, 
academically, next after Balliol. Of course, some experiments 
have failed; the choral scholars, e.g., who were discontinued 
because, as some wit put it, they were nec cantare pares nec 
respondere parati (not able either to sing in time or to pass 
Little-go). But, on the whole, there is not to be found in Oxford 
history a change so complete from corruption to efficiency. 

Gonville and Caius. By John Venn, Sc.D. (Same publishers. 
5s. net.) —This foundation is in curious contrast to that of which 
we have written above. Edmund de Gonville was a humble 
parish priest. The livings which he held he held successively, 
not in plurality; he had no means, that we know of, of acquiring 
wealth. As far as can be seen, his personal influence prevailed 
upon his relatives to devote the family property to pious uses, 
After founding a College of seculars at Rushworth, and a hospital 
at Lynn, he turned his thoughts to Cambridge. He did not, 
indeed, do much beyond providing a site and some buildings. 
A successor, Bateman by name, got together a more sub- 
stantial endowment. But the College had a long period 
of weakness. When John Caius came to the rescue it 
was not far off extinction. Dr. Caius (Keys) was a 
remarkable man, not personally amiable—indeed, as a Master 
he was absolutely hated by his society—but simple-minded and 
devoted to duty. If the first meaning of pietas is “duty,” then 
John Caius was the very ideal of a pious founder. His College 
has had ups and downs, but it has never sunk so low as have far 
more splendid and wealthy foundations. And it can boast of a 
list of worthies which is long and varied. It has not fallen 
behind in the ordinary subjects of Cambridge education, and it 
has added to these the specialities of Law and Medicine. Here 
is a list fora single decade: George Green, the great surgeon; 
in Law, Baggallay, Pearson, and Brett: Bishop Harvey Goodwin ; 
W. Elwin, H. Drury, T. Solly; with these may be mentioned 
Lord Langdale, Sir G. Paget, and Edward Jacob, the object of 
Whewell’s famous bon-mot, “Thou art rightly named Jacob, 
for these two times hast thou supplanted me,’—ie., for 
the Senior Wranglership and the first Smith's Prize. Jacob, it 
should be said, had carefully concealed his habits of study. 








A BOOK OF BRITTANY. 

A Book of Brittany. By S. Baring-Gould. With 69 Illustra- 
tions. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—Mr. Baring-Gould is untiring, 
and in his manifold writings never ceases to be readable. But it 
is an especial pleasure to read him when he writes of the older 
races that linger on the Western fringes of Europe, and preserve 
along with their ancient and passionate devotion to Christianity 
not only the monuments, but the beliefs of a far older faith. 
What is written concerning the Bretons in this book has often 
an equal application to the folk of the West Highlands or the 
Atlantic seaboard of Ireland. And if it be true of the Bretons, 
as it is true of the Irish, that there exists underlying their 
religion “an extraordinary jumble of rites and formulas and 
ceremonial usages, badly enchained, and these as ancient as the 
race itself”; so also it is true of the Irish, as of the Bretons, that 
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*Christianity—that is, Christian morality—has steeped their 
lives in its principles.” Drunkenness is almost their only vice. 
“They have assimilated the morality of the Gospel, if they have 


got but a confused notion of its doctrines.” In the Highlands 
and in Wales is a Celtic raze deeply imbued with religion, but 
with the Protestant religion; and from a comparison between the 
Welsh and Highlanders on the one hand, and Bretons and Irish 
on the other, much might be argued as to the respective 
values of the two persuasions. But it can hardly be 
denied that the Roman form of worship harmonises more 
naturally and more fully with the genius of this fascinating 
race. In Brittany the local festivals, the “ pardons,” which 
correspond to the almost disused ‘‘ pattherns” or “patrons” in 
Treland, retain many beautiful and picturesque observances. 
And in Brittany the Northmen invaders did what they came to 
Treland too late to do: they taught the Celts to build, and gave 
to the popular religion shrines of surpassing beauty. Mr. Baring- 
Gould’s book will help the uninstructed to understand not only 
the beauty of the Breton churches, but the history that they bear 
written on their faces. On the other hand, of the wonderful 
craftsmanship, the purely Celtic art, which produced such works 
as the Book of Kells, the crosses of Monasterboice, and many of 
the old Irish pieces of jewellery and goldwork, little trace seems 
to survive in Brittany. Still, for the good of a country the 
builder’s art ranks before all others, and Brittany has reason to 
be thankful for her Norman masters. The. architectural monu- 
ments supply, so to say, a skeleton to Mr. Baring-Gould’s book ; 
the passages of history and legend which he introduces are, a3 a 
rule, linked to the description of some building. Of history 
and legend the store is endless, as how should it not 
be, in the country of Brocéliande and the forest Baranton, 
in the birthland of Du uesclin and Dugouay-Trouin ? 
Incidentally, too, many other things come into the story. 
On p. 127 there are instructive remarks about the modern 
traffic in Breton carved oik. Elsewhere is an account of the 
Macpherson of Brittany, M. de la Villemarque, who collected 
Breton ballads and folk-songs, added to them, revised, and 
altered, and published the collection as authentic. A more satis- 
factory Breton is Théodore Botrél, who, like Mistral in Provence 
and Dr. Hyde in Ireland, has set himself to recreate a popular 
literature in the existing dialect. In short, the book is a mine of 
miscellaneous information and comment, much of which, as we 
have endeavoured to show, is applicable beyond its immediate 
purpose, and it may be heartily recommended not only to ali who 
design to visit Brittany, but to those who are interested in the 
Celtic race and its monuments. 








RAINFALL AND CLIMATE. 


The Distribution of Rainfall over the Land. By Andrew J. 
Herbertson. (J. Murray. 5s.)—Only the practical meteorologist, 
we suppose, can quite appreciate the years of patient and intel- 
ligent labour that must have gone to the preparation of Dr. 
Herbertson’s useful and lucid monograph on the distribution of 
rainfall, which is now published under the auspices of the Royal 
Geographical Society. Dr. Herbertson, in a short but eminently 
satisfactory introduction tc his work, points out the importance 
of the water which is always in the air, alike to the meteoro- 
logical theorist and to the practical farmer. He says :— 


“The moisture in the atmosphere has never been so 
thoroughly studied as some other elements of meteorology, 
notably temperature and pressure. Yet it plays no small part in 
the economy of the world. Water is the great variable in the 
atmosphere. Unjike the two chief constituents, nitrogen and 
oxygen, it is found not merely in different quantities, but also ia 
different physical states in different places, and, indeed, at the 
same place at different times. It is a sort of life-blood of the 
atmosphere, penetrating all parts of it. As vapour, it lessens the 
density of the atmosphere; as cloud, it absorbs the sclar rays, 
and thus diffuses the sun’s heat through the upper atmosphere, 
instead of allowing it to pass on to the earth’s surface; as rain, 
it clears the air of dust and other impurities. Its rapid and pro- 
tean changes under the influence of varying temperatures involve 
great transformations of energy, and are the main source of the 
enormous power displayed in all the great commotions in the 
atmosphere. It has also a conservative influence in diminishing 
the difference of temperature between day and night by the heat 
absorbed and given out in its alternate evaporation and con- 
densation, and by the shielding action of clouds to solar and 
terrestrial radiation.” ; 

It will be an inspiring thing to think of all these services the 
next time that our plans are deranged by a wet day, and in due 
time we shall no doubt learn to suffer waterproofs gladly. The 
study of rainfall in a really scientific way is scarcely twenty 
years old,—it was in 1882, as Dr. Herbertson poiuts out, that the 
first good “annual rainfall map of the world” was published. 
Yet its importance can hardly be overrated, since it is by the 














study of rainfall alone that the variation of the water contained 
in the atmosphere can be investigated, and ultimately, perhaps 
predicted. Meteorologists have recognised this, and now there 
are more than twenty-five thousand stations where the rainfall 
is watched by skilled observers. Dr. Herbertson has set himself 
to co-ordinate their reports, and has adopted the graphic plan of 
presenting a map of the world for each month in the year, 
coloured and contoured in accordance with rainfall, supplemented 
by a map of the mean annual rainfall, and a table of the monthly 
distribution of rain at a number of selected stations. We are 
full of admiration for the truly scientific and accurate manner in 
which Dr. Herbertson has compressed his immense study into 
these simple and easily comprehensible maps. We cannot deal 
at length with the resuits of his work, which should long remain 
a standard authority, but we may conclude this notice by quoting 
his interesting deductions :— 
“First of all there are seven well-marked bands of high and 
low rainfall girdling the earth. These are :— 
(1) &ub-equatorial wet belt, 

(2) and (3) Sub-tropical dry belts, 

(4) and (5) Temperate wet belts. 

(6) and (7) Polar dry caps. 
Secondly, these hyetal belts move north and south with the 
sun. ‘Thirdly, in equatorial regions there are two wet and two 
dry seasons every year; and fourthly, most rain fails when the 
sei’ is highest at noon, except on the west coast of temperate 
ands. 








THE SURVEY OF GREATER LONDON.—VOL. I. 

A Survey of London: the First Volume of the Register of the 
Committee for the Survey of the Memorials of Greater London 
containing the Parish of Bromley-by-Bow. Edited by C. R. 
Ashbee, and printed under the auspices of the London County 
Council. (King and Son.)—This is an _ excellent piece 
of work. The London County Council were made aware that 
a hundred and ninety-two parishes lay under their rule, 
and that in these all kinds of good old buildings are con- 
stantly pulled down and disappear without a soul knowing 
what is going to happen. Manor houses, old palaces, alms- 
houses, town halls, churches, gardens, inns, tithe barns, and 
other monuments of social history disappear yearly. Perhaps 
as good, or bad, an instance of what happens took place in 
Bromiley, the subject of the volume here reviewed. There stood 
a fine old palace, built, it is believed, by John of Padua. It was 
bought by the School Board, and pulled down before any one 
on the Board knew what was being done. Much of the interior 
ornament was so good that it found a place in South Kensing- 
ton Museum. ‘The Council have therefore begun to compile 
a record of London as it is to-day, in order that the public 
may know what memorials of the past still remain standing, 
It is beautifully illustrated and admirably written. The 
street scenes are from photographs. The good houses and archi- 
tectural details are given in black and white, in photogravure, 
and from architects’ plans. The selections strike us as admirable, 
perfectly true, and full of interest. As this volume will probably 
serve as a model for others, its form is important. It contsins 
first a large plan of the parish. The hideous regular masses of 
industrial and workmen’s dwellings of Bromley are set out 
equally with the lines of the good old High Street and the sites 
of the once fine houses and gardens. The buildings of special 
jnterest remaining are marked in red, and will be scheduled with 
others elsewhere, of the contemplated destruction of which it is 
hoped that the Council will always have notice before it is too 
late. Some were actua!ly demolished while this register was 
being prepared. Of Bromley Palace, built on the lines of Monta 
cute and Hardwick, we read :—“ It was demolished by the London 
School Board at the beginning of the compilation of this register. 
On the eve of its destruction the house was in admirable repair, 
the timbers perfect, the fitments and interior panelling for the 
most part preserved. The early Jacobean carving on the 
mantelpiece was still crisp and new, and the plaster work of the 
ceilings of much thickness and sound consistency. The original 
oak staircase in the southern part of the house, with its massive 
moulded newels, handrails, and balusters, was also in perfect 
preservation.” The Survey gives plates of all these lost items. 
It also furnishes for any one who is at all constructive a very 
good notion of what the main features of this old and swamped 
bit of London were once like, its old shops, churches, inns, and 
merchants’ houses. Everything new there is poor, mean, bed, 
and dull, and grows duller as the old memorials are cleared of. 
The history of the manors, of which there were two, of the 
church of St. Mary, of the tombs, and of the palace is givea 
clearly and well. The general purpose which the Survey Com: 
mittee sets before it is stated at length, on pp. 25-35, by 
Mr. C. R. Ashbee. Amateurs must help, but be believes that 
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£10,000, gathered by subscription and placed at the Committee’s 
disposal, would give a complete survey, as good as that now made 
of Bromley, for every parish in London in ton years. It may 
possibly be done by private enterprise before that time, 








HUXLEY’S SCIENTIFIC PAPERS. 

The Scientific Memoirs of T. H. Huwley. Edited by Professor 
Sir Michael Foster and by Professor E. Ray Lankester. Vol. III. 
(Macmillan and Co. 30s, net.)—The third volume of Huxley’s 
hitherto uncollected papers, which we owe to the loving care of 
two of his old friends, carries us from 1864 to 1872. Thesw papers 
are, most of them, too purely technical to invite attention in these 
columns, although to the student they contain countless evidences 
of that passion for form which made of their author, not only one 
of the most brilliant scientific writers who ever lived, but a kind 
of mechanical engineer whose material was flesh and blood 
instead of steel and iron. His scientific interests, as Professor 
Lankester has well put it elsewhere, were largely modified by 
his own temperament “as an artist, a born lover of form, a 
character which others recognise in him, though he does not 
himself set it down in his analysis.” That is well illustrated in 
such an admirable little monograph as the paper on that old- 
world saurian reptile known as ‘‘hyperodapedon,” which is 
reprinted in this volume. But to the general reader the papers 
of most interest are those which deal with less ab:trusely technical 
questions. Of these we find rather fewer than in previous 
volumes, but we must draw attention to the excellent address 
which Huxley delivered in 1869 as President of the London 
Geological Society, in which he took account of the conflict which 


was then said to exist between the teaching of geologists as to | 


the duration of the earth and the new views which physics had 
imported into this interesting discussion under the wgis of the 
present Lord Kelvin. ‘hat distinguished physicist had gone 
so far as to assert: “ British popular geology at the present 
time is in direct opposition to the principles of natural 
philosophy.” Huxley—who was ever ready for a fight—pounced 
on this opportunity of breaking a lance, in all courtesy and 
kindness, with the most eminent of mathematical students of 
physics, and succeeded in showing that, whatever might he 
meant by “popular geology,” no such charge as Thomson 
brought could be substantiated against the acknowledged leaders 
in the science. “ ‘I'he critical examination of the grounds upon 
which the very grave charge of opposition to the principles of 
natural philosophy has been brought against us rather shows 
that we have exercised a wise discrimination in declining to 
meddle with our foundations at the bidding of the first passer-by 
who fancies our heuse is not so well built as it might be.” 
Another paper of great interest is the address which Huxley 
delivered as President of the British Association at Liverpool in 
1870. In this he dealt with the question of “spontaneous 
generation,” or—to use the term which he introduced—the 
doctrine of Biogenesis, in connection with the germ-theory which 
was then, in the hands of Pasteur and Lister, bringing forth 
such splendid fruit. The conclusion of this address is so good 
and so characteristic that we should like to quote it in full, did 
space permit; but we must send our readers to the original for 
the full demonstration of Huxley’s constant theme: ‘Thus man- 
kind will have one more admonition that ‘the people perish for 
lack of knowleige’; and thit the alleviation of the miseries, and 
the promotion of the welfaze, of men must be sought, by those 
who will not lose their pains, in that diligent, patient, loving 


study of all the multitudinous aspects of Nature, the results of | 


which constitute exact knowledge, or Science.” We may repeat 
the hope already expressed in these columns that when this 
issue of Huxley’s scientific papers is completed it will be found 
possible to gather such of them as appeal, like this address, to a 
Wider audience, into a tenth volume of his “ Collested Essays.” 








. ITALIAN CITIES. 


Italian Cities. By Edwin Howland Blashfield and Evangeline | 


Wilbour Blashfield. 2vols. (A.H. Bullen. 12s.)—The authors of 
the admirable new version of Vasari’s Lives ought to have trans- 
iated parts of their present work into English. Be the topic the 
“bewitching masquerades” of Botticelli, or what Ruskin called 
“the kicking gracefulnesses of Raphael,’ or a “house-party ” 
[sic] of the time of the trecento, or the mosaics of San Vitale, we 
are constantly engulphed in a rhetorical surge of the choicest 
words of the neo-Anglo-American dialect. Perhaps this is done 
that the “American and English girls” who “eat candy and 


sweets ” in the Via Tornabuoni, or “ your kitchenmaid ” who loves | 


“society items” and “novels about lords and ladies,” may be 
lured on to higher things. In any case, the precept of Polonius on 


the limitations of the familiar and the vulgar is forgotten by the 
authors when they apostrophise Goethe with a “ Che, che, Messer 
Wolfgang?” or indulge in silly chaff of the “ wag and dare-devil,’ 

Sodoma, with his nez fripon and his tame badger and raven 

and his habits as blagueur d’atelier; or describe a certain 
youth’s first impression of ‘‘that little wooden red-and-blue 
lady,” the Belle Jardiniére of the Louvre. Disinfected of these 
and other cognate flights of the eagle of nonsense, and of such 
beauties of diction as the occurrence of “ the blessed word ” lacking 
six times in four consecutive paragraphs, the book would be a 
useful ladder to the works of Liibke, Miintz, and Lafenestre. The 
writers have always worked in sight of the objects described, they 
have the good oid love of “art as art,” and they do not run to 
death the modern trick of regarding a picture not as “a thing of 
beauty” but as a “‘document” from which we have to extract 
the secrets of the artist’s personality and surroundings. Then, 
instead of being ignorant, like, e.g., Taine, of the entire busi. 
ness of painting, they have a practical knowledge of the techni- 
calities of theart. Excellent is their refutation of the absurd idea of 
Rie and Ruskin that Giotto rendered leaves and blades of grass in 
minute detail because they were made by God, but generalised his 
draperies because they were the work of man. Our authors 
combat the prevalent craze which obliges the critic who respects 
himself to distinguish betwoen the brush work of Raphael and 
that of Pinturicchio or Giulio Romano, even in cracked patches of 
paint which have been cleaned up and daubed over years or cen- 
turiesago. Yet they categorically assert, for instance, that three 
frescos of the Stanza d’Eliodoro “ were executed by assistants.” 
Perhaps they are well advised in ignoring the library of con- 
flicting interpretations of the portraiture and symbolism of the 
Disputa and the School of Athens. Nowadays, Botticelli “ ha il 
grido”; in this respect our essayists have a fairly catholic taste ; 
if they adore the primitives, they take care “to praise the works 
of Pietro Perugino,” love “the Correggiosity of Correggio,” and 
* differentiate” the “dressing gown and slippers ” style of Giulio 
/ Romano from the manner of Mantegna, who “ moved only to 
stateliest cadences, with chin held high and frowning brow.” 








POESIES CHOISIES. 

Poésies Choisies. Par Henri Fauvel. (Alphonse Lemerre, 
Paris. 3 franes.)—Readers of the interesting preface to Poésieg 
Choisies, which is the work of M. Armand Gasté, will note that 
the verse of Doctor Henri Fauvel is warmly appreciated by his 
brother-poets. Messieurs Jules Lemaitre and Frédéric Plessis 
have eulogised him in the Revue Blewe and the Monde Poctique, 
and the late M. Jules Tellier has done likewise in La Cloche 
Illustrée. The present is scarcely an age of medical hards, 
although Oliver Wendell Holmes may be cited as one who will 
go down to posterity. Dr. J. Addington Symonds, whose 
memory is still green in the West of England, stated at a 
meeting of the British Medical Association held at Bristol 
in 1863 that formerly if a medical man was suspected of 
an ode or a sonnet the jeopardy was extreme, but that of 
recent years public opinion had changed for the better. But, 
as a rule, circumstances militate against the combination 
of the lyre and the laucet. M. Gasté thus expresses his sur- 





| more than ten years ago. 


| 
| 


| prise that Henri Fauvel should have found time to become a 

poet :—“ Just think! Hospital surgeon, emigration medical 
| officer, senior doctor to the fire-brigade, summoned by telephone 
| day and night, never getting unbroken rest, how has he found 
' time to be a poet, to dream dreams and reveal them in har- 
monious, limpid verse? Buta poet, ay, and a good poet, too, he 
is, in spite of every contending difficulty.” M. Fauvel is justly 
applauded for his sincerity, morality, and purity. It is perhaps 
a fault that as a whole the verse of this Norman poet is more 
suggestive of the rigours of winter than the summer beauties of 
| the country of his birth. A strong tinge of melancholy is mani- 
| fest in such poems as ‘‘ Tristesse” and “ Lied,” and still more so 
lin @ realistic sonnet to M. Eugéne Torquet, which commences 


| thus:— 
* Rien n’est triste comme I’hiver. 
La neige par tlocons tournoie.” 
But this mournful vein does not run through the entire collec: 
tion. Some love poems are exempt from it; and so are some 
graceful lines on the “ Gavotte,’ referring to its having been 
danced by Madame Récamier, and by Marie Antoinette at 
Trianon. M. Fauvel has introduced into this volume his verse 
preface to a prose translation of “Maud” which he published 
The absolute sincerity of his admira- 
After stating 





tion of the late Laureate is beyond question. 


that there,are many English poets keenly alive to the mystery of 
life, and instancing Shelley, Keats, Wordsworth, and Browning, 
he speaks of Tennyson as “le plus haut, le plus pur, et le plus 
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inspiré,” and as one whose whole soul is the splendour of truth. 
He adds :— 


* Tl est doux, quand le cur est las et la pensée 
Par trop d’impressions contraires travers¢e, 
Quand, veule, l’me hésite et ne sent plus le prix 
De la gloire et des grands potmes entrepris, 
Il est doux, il est doux, pour noyer sa chimére, 
De prendre un de ces dieux, Virgile, Dante, Homére 
Ou Tennyson, et, travaillant jusqu’au matin, 
De réchauffer son me a leur esprit lointain.”’ 


There is a dignity about M. Fauvel’s verse which, coupled as it is 
with the outcome of a vivid imagination, should recommend this 
volume to readers of French poetry. 





MODERN EUROPE FROM 1815 TO 1899. 
Modern Europe, 1815-1899. By W. Alison Phillips, M.A. “ Periods 
of European History,” VII[. (Rivingtons. 6s. net.)—This author 
ealls his book a history of the forces which have promoted or 
retarded the establishment of the “ European Confederation ” 
or “ Concert ” during the past century. Yet, as the narrative 
shows, that beneficent purpose was never seriously entertained 
except by the mystical Czar Alexander. His main topics 
are revolutions, dynastic and other fundamental changes, 
diplomacy, wars, and similar; on the internal legislation and 
social records of the various States the door is shut unless 
international policy has been affected by the home movements in 
question. Our own domestic activities between 1815 and 1899 
are dismissed in a single page devoted to the Cato Street 
Conspiracy time; but the formation of the German Zoliverein 
is detailed step by step, on the curious ground that the said 
Customs Union was the foundation of Prussia’s eventual great- 
ness,—a highly imaginary idea! Mr. Phillips is, on the whole, 
an accurate writer, but he gives the present German Bundesrath, 
or Federal Council, the name of Reichsrath, which, of course, is 
the designation of the Austrian Parliament. On the French 
battlefields of 1870 he makes some awkward stumbles. Bis- 
marck’s Olympian prescience, “ brutal forthrightness,” and vul- 
pine craft are overdrawn; the effect of the insignifican$ abbre- 
viation of the Ems telegram is greatly magnified; while, on the 
other hand, the “ War-in-sight” perils of 1875 were of his creation, 
and were quenched, not by him, but by the Emperor of Russia. 
Then of his remarkable work as legislative reformer between 
1862 and 1890 nota hintis given. The portraiture of the pro- 
tagonists of the European situation is only drawn from the 
despatch-box point of view; but the estimates of their policy are 
generally adequate, and the author has reduced to its proper 
value the traditional laudation of Canning at the expense of 
“ carotid-artery-cutting Castlereagh.” Less impersonal are the 
sympathetic references to Cavour; but that great man’s 
premature loss was the result of anignominious physical incident, 
and not, as here alleged, of overwork in the cause of Italy too 
quickly and too easily made. Signor Crispi is altogether boy- 
cotted, except as Garibaldi’s adlatus in 1860. As to Napoleon IIT. 
the author forgets the enmity to the Italian cause entertained not 
only by the boulevards mob, butalso by the representatives of intel- 
lectual France, whereby the Emperor’s activities were heavily han- 
dicapped. A final chapter on the Colonial expansions of “ the new 
era ” shows in detail how the African and Asiatic rivalries of the 
Powers have brought the civilised world into the presence of 
issues by the side of whose difficulties and perils the old European 
problems seem to shrink into mere molehills. Looking to certain 
features of the present scramble for China, there seems little 
ground for the hope of Mr. Phillips that Europe is on the road to 
the recognition of its unity as a single nation. What we chiefly 
miss in the book are the synoptical contents, headings, and 
auxiliary tables, &c., so essential in every history, big or small ; 
and we wish the notices of the domestic politics had not been 
brought to an abrupt close at the early date of 1867. Butallthe 
author’s defects are of the secondary order, he has an artistic 
command of epigram and sarcasm, ard his thoughtful volume 
will give the intelligent reader both profit and pleasure. 











THE HOUSING OF THE POOR. 

The Housing Question in London. (London County Council.) 
—Cities and Citizens. By the Author of “A Coleny of 
Mercy.” (H.Marshalland Son. 6s.)—In the sincere and touching 
appeal to public charity which has been made by the author 
of Cities and Citizens she tells us with truth and force that the 
great need of the submerged tenth is their homelessness—not ina 
merely material sense. ‘“ What moral fibre do you look for,” 
she asks, “ you home-loving Britons, in a man, 2 woman, coming 
of a stock which for generations never knew the meaning of 
Home? What is a home if not a place bound up with the 
traditions of family life? That little word ‘own’ must be 


; eee... 
it makes a race! They never knew it. They are born in 
miserable tenement, crowded with wretched beings, surrounded 
by crime and filth—what moral backbone do you look for in 
them? Science has taught us the meaning of ‘environment’ asg 
race-producing factor. What, then, can we expect from the 
environment we have somehow allowed to be the seed-bed of the 
people?” Mrs, Sutter writes with an eager enthusiasm which 
blinds the reader to any lack of practical suggestions in some of 
her pages. Zeal is a motive force that should never be dis 
couraged, and we hope that this book will be read by all who ara 
concerned about the problem of the masses. The example which 
it holds up for imitation is that of the Elberfeld and Leipzig 
systems of Poor Administration, which the author describes with g 
contagious fervour that makes one forget for the moment that it 
is almost impossible to introduce such systems in this country. 
We rather look for immediate results to such a work as is 
described, with all the exactitude of the architect and the 
auditor, in the excellent book published by the London County 
Council under the direction of its clerk, Mr. C. J. Stewart, 
“Being an Account of the Housing Work done by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works and the London County Council 
between the years 1855 and 1900, with a Summary of the Acts of 
Parliament under which they have Worked.” To provide every 
family in the land with a true home is no doubt, as Mrs. Sutter 
maintains, the most perfect solution of “the problem of the 
poor.” But it is not very easy to see how that is to be done off. 
hand; the German system does not do it, on the whole, in the 
most satisfactory way, and rather tends to diminish self-reliance, 
It is a considerable step in advance to provide the people with 
houses in which it is at least physically possible to build up 4 
home. It is at that less ambitious but more attainable end that 
the efforts chronicled with all details in this useful compilation 
have been aimed. Without entering on the discussion whether the 
County Council are doing work that might be better left to private 
enterprise in the later extensions of their building schemes, we 
may simply say that this book is indispensable to all who wish 
to study the municipal treatment of housing questions, and that 
such a scheme as that which disposed of the Jago is likely to fill 
a practical man with even more gratification than Mrs. Sutter's 
glowing description of the Elberfeld Colony. 





FIVE YEARS IN IRELAND, 1895-1900, 

Five Years in Ireland, 1895-1900. By M. J. F. McCarthy. 
(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 7s. 6d.)—On the whole, Mr. 
McCarthy's review of Irish life and politics of the five years 
preceding the 1900 General Election is hopeful. He passes 
before him all sorts and conditions of men, and every variety of 
political and social event, and gives his opinion in a frank, good- 
natured temper of mind. There are at least a score of persons 
whose aims and methods he objects to, and one Act’ of Legislature 
he has the most supreme contempt for, but he never desceuds 
to personalities. Thus he keeps his pages sweet, and he takes 
us further into Irish sympathies than one had hoped for 
from an [Irishman writing on Ireland. His plan, which 
implies a difficulty similar to the driving of six horses abreast, 
is to take the years us they come, so that many incidents 
follow each other with little or no real connection. On one 
subject, that of the influence of the Roman Catholic priest- 
hcod on the Irish people, Mr. McCarthy's self-restraint becomes 
a little obvious, and the reader begins to feel uncomfort- 
able. The description of the Ballyvadlea and Lisphelan crimes 
and the Cappawhite tragedy sufficiently indicates his views as to 
those who are really responsible for such atrocious exhibitions of 
religious insanity. Two or three times he makes pathetic appeals 
to the reason of his countrymen. A propos of Mr. Barry of 
Killavullen’s burst of rancour, he asks why the “Barrys” let 
their “ energies run to seed while they pursue with their hatred 
that chimera which they call ‘England,’ and which no 
longer exists in fact. The England of Cromwell’s time is 
as defunct as Cromwell. The England of Strongbow’s time 
is as dead as Richard Strongbow, whose body has lain 
* mouldering in the grave’ in Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin, 
for the last seven centuries.” And again, when closing the 
account of the extraordinary outbursts of fanaticism at Bally- 
vadlea, &c., he gives vent to a lamentation characteristically Irish 
in its pathos. ‘ Ah, my readers, Ireland is not the merry country 
which people think, which Protestant Irishmen like Lever and 
Lover have painted it; or of half-humorous, half-contemptible 
braggarts, as Thackeray saw it. It is a sad, a gloomy, a de- 
pressed, a joyless country for the bulk of its peasantry. Hence 
it is they leave it.” One can almost see the tears between the 
lines. Universal purchase is Mr. McCarthy’s panacea. But a 





seen smiling from its threshold. It is but a little word, but 





surer aid is that absence of personalities, that abnegation of 
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grudges, which Mr. McCarthy shows; without that 
rsal purchase might be ineffective. Earnestness 
sense are the writer’s attributes, and he does not 


ancient 
even unive 
and common- 
lack humour. 








THE MAMMALS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

The Mammals of South Africa. By W. L. Sclater, M.A., 
F.ZS., Director of the South African Museum, Cape Town. 
Vol. IL, with Illustrations. (R. H. Porter. £1 10s.)—The 
second volume of Mr. W. L. Sclater’s work on the South 
African mammals is marked by all the good points of the previous 
instalment. It is well bound and printed, the paper and text 
are good, and the condensed information contained is all 
practical, well arranged, and adapted for reference by scientific 
and general readers. Unfortunately, the illustrations are even 
worse than in the first volume. Those of the bats, the red hare, 
and the ground squirrel are perhaps the most amateurish and 
il drawn. An exception must be made in favour of the 
anatomical plates, which are good. Turning from criticism of 
detail to the general matter, it should be noted that this volume 
deals with the rodents, rats, insectivora, whales, and ant-eaters. 
The number of the small rodents and insect-cating mammals is 
very large, while the individuals are insignificant. Consequently, 
the matter of the earlier portions is less interesting than in 
the former volume, which dealt with the carnivora, ante- 
lopes, and other characteristic large African mamnals. 
Each species is treated on a uniform plan of great assist- 
ance for reference. The pages in the principal works where 
the animal is mentioned are given, and the best literary 
references to its habits, with its scientific names and the 
African vernacular name,—a useful piece of information. Then 
follow a description of the animal, its dimensions, distribution, 
and habits. On the latter the author is necessarily bricf, but it 
is clear that a great deal has yet to be done before any full know- 
ledge of the smaller African animals is availabie. “ Common in 
the district ; may be seen of a morning hopping from branch to 
branch among the trees; has a peculiar way of jerking the tail 
backwards and forwards ’’—is all that we learn of the habits 
of one of the commonest squirrels in Africa. The springhaas, or 
jumping hare, is a very common animal, much shot, and esteemed 
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for food. Yet it does not seem to be known certainly when the | 


young are born. One curious race of South African mammals is 
that of the golden moles. There are five of them, more allied to 
the insectivorous tenrecs of Madagascar than to the true moles. 
The largest is 9 in. long, with pale grey under fur aud upper fur 
of iridescent golden brown. Most of the skins procured have been 
in the form of Kaflir tobacco pouches. The Cape seas were anciently 
noted for the whales which haunted them for the purpose of 
calving. We do not gather from Mr. Sclater whether species 
formerly numerous still survive in any pumbers. The Southern 
right whale heads the list. It regularly came to Table and 
False Bays in June to calve. Mr. Sclater says “comes.” We 
hope it does; but on a recent voyage to the Antarctic it was said 
that not a single Southern right whale was seen, and that the 
species is extinct, or nearly so. The descriptions of the numerous 
whales, dolphins, and other cetacea are full and good, and the 
small illustrations adequate to showing the main ditferences 
between the species, 





THE GERM. 

The Germ. (Elliot Stock. 10s, 6d.)—This is a facsimile 
reprint of the organ of the Preraphaelite Brotherhood, the first 
number of which was published on January Ist, 1850, and the 
last in May of the same year. ‘The threo Rossettis, Dante 
Gabriel, William, and Christina, contributed a great part of the 
contents, and though most of their work has been republished, 
still it is interesting to see it as it first came out. Mr. William 
Rossetti has written a preface to the present reprint, giving a 
short account of the Preraphaelite Brotherhood, and of the diffi- 
culties he went through in his editorship of the Germ. It was well 
reviewed in several papers, the Guardian being one of theni, but 
£0 few copies were sold that its publication stopped at the fourth 
number. We wonder if at the present day there is a band of 
young men of genius struggling with the world, and trying to 
realise and point out to others the true way of !ooking at Nature 
and art. But thisis unlikely. People are inclined to find fault 
with the glare and publicity of modern life, but it probably has 
the advantage of enabling us to perceive w young genius who 
might otherwise have been neglected. Most of the poems treat 
of death, despair, and vanity of vanities, as is the habit 
of young art, but they do not degenerate into sentimentality 
Of the prose papers, the one, “On the Mechanism of a Historical 
Picture,” by Ford Madox Brown, is interesting as showing his 
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methods of working. He advises the artist to make studies of 
himself in the looking-glass for the dramatic figures, as the 
ordinary model finds it impossible to assume the characteristics 
of the person in the painter’s mind. There is peculiar pleasure 
in reading contemporary reviews ef writers who afterwards 
became famous. It is like seeing a well-known view in an 
unaccustomed light,—that of sunrise, for instance. We have 
here an interesting notice of “The Strayed Reveller, and other 
Poems, by A ;’ in which Mr William Rossetti showed his 
appreciation of the then unknown Matthew Arnold. There is an 
etching in each of the numbers by Holman Hunt, James 
Collinson, Ford Madox Brown, and Walter Deverel respectively. 
The four little volumes, together with the preface in a separate 
cover, are conveniently held in a cardboard case. 











THE UNIONIST PARLIAMENT (1895-1900). 

A Diary of the Unionist Parliament (1895-1900). By Henry W. 
Lucy. (J W. Arrowsmith, Bristol. 63.) —Doubtlessall fairly careful 
and interested readers of newspapers read this sketchy history 
of the Unionist Parliament, which came to an end a year ago, as 
it was originally published. But Mr. Lucy has done wisely in 
issuing his sketches in volume form. Apart from his peculiar light, 
but never too slight or ill-natured, humour, his diary, especially as 
presented here with Mr. Reed’s delightful illustrations and a 
very full index, is as good a history of the last Parliament of 
the century as could be desired. Occasionally Mr. Lucy seems 
too insistent in his hits; thus he depicts Mr. Caldwell once too 
often asa bore. Asu rule, however, he is so deft that he never 
wearies even when he instructs as well as observes. Thus there 
could not well be anything better than the picture of the 
“family group” that supported Mr. Chamberlain in the last 
Liberal Parliament. “Sir Henry James, on his right, keeping 
up a pleasant cynical commentary on the proceedings of the 
evening; Mr. Courtney, with buff waistcoat and magisterial air ; 
Sir John Lubbock, lending to the party the erudition of the 
British Museum; Lord Wolmer, fighting cheerfully against the 
gloom of an approavhing earldom; Mr. Powell Williams and Mr. 
Jesse Collings, in training for high Ministerial office ; Mr. Arnold- 
Forster, the Martha of the House, troubled with many things; 
and Mr. Kenrick, lending to the gathering a certain indescrib- 
able beaming, fas-off, benignant, fatherly presence which, with 
young Austen Chamberlain sitting on the gangway step showing 
how an eye-glass may be worn without irritating the Irish 
Members, endowed the group with a pleasant family air.’ The 
centre of this group dominates the book. It is indeed dedicated 
to Mr. Chamberlain. Yet Mr. Lucy does not forget to quote Mr. 
Kirrell’s sly hit at the expense of the Colonial Secretary,— 
“politicians never do repent; they only recant.” The solid 
information which is supplied is not less valuable than the com- 
mentary; it is admirably digested. The author occasionally 
mukes a slip, as when ha describes Sydney Smith as a Dean; the 
humourist never attained any higher dignity than that of Canon- 
residentiary. He «also spoils Lord Rosebery’s celebrated and 
alarmist speech—adumirably illustrated by Mr. Reed's picture of 
“The Little Minister and the Elders ’’—by making him refer to 
the Colonies as “ Those Britons outside our islands.” 





THE INDIAN BORDERLAND. 

The Indian Borderland, By Sir T. H. Holdich. (Methuen and 
Co. 15s.)—-Sir Thomas Holdich having for twenty years—be- 
tween 1880-1900—been connected with those military and political 
expeditions which led to the consolidation of our present position 
in the North-Western Frontier of India, has much that is 
politically importunt and personaily interesting to say. But he 
takes rather too many pages—three hundred and ninety-six— 
to say it in, and his historical narrative, even when be has such 
stories as those of Penjdeh and Chitral to tell, is not specially 
fascinating. Occasionally he flops down into what looks like, but 
is not, humour, as when, speaking of the travelled Moslem Islam 
Sharif, he says: ‘‘ He is now a surt of Surveyor-General to the 
Sultan of Zanzibar, a member of the Order of the Brilliant Star, 
and altogether a shining light in what is probably an en- 
lightened place. I do not know Zanzibar.” But Sir Thomas, 
whose leading réle has been that mainly of a Survey 
officer, not of a military commander or a political adviser, 
gives a lucid account of whatever has come under his direct 
observation, and speaks very cautiously when he ventures on the 
expression of a decided opinion. Thus, not being a military 
critic, he apologises for saying that the Tirah plan of campaign 
was “the shortest, straightest, directest line by which to strike 
at the heart of the enemy.” Everything considered, we should 
say that thechupters which deal with Baluchistan and the Russo- 
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Afghan boundary are the best. Sir Thomas inclines in _ 


gingerly way to a more direct management—especially in 
military matters—of Afghanistan than is as yet favoured by 
British politicians. He desires a supply of British officers for 
the Afghan Army :—“ A large supply of these young men from 
whom we expect no more (as Lord Salisbury puts it) ‘than the 
ordinary attributes of an English gentleman’ are what the 
Afghan Army wants to become as formidable a force as any 
general need wish to command,” 








SEA AND COAST FISHING. 

Sea and Coast Fishing. By F. G. Aflalo. (Grant Richards. 6s.) 
—Angling for sea fish is a sport which has made great strides of 
late years, partly, we suppose, on account of the increasing diffi- 
culty of getting good lake or river fishing, partly also because it 
can be combined with a healthy holiday at the seaside. It has 
also the advantages of being open to all anglers and of usually 
providing some sport, and the fish when caught are more edible 
than fresh-water coarse fish. It is some eight years since the 
British Sea Anglers’ Society was formed (which every one who 
means to take up the sport will bo well advised to join), and a 
number of books have already been written on the art of angling 
in salt water. Few persons know more about the subject than 
Mr. Aflalo, and the book he has now written is just the thing for 
a man to buy who intends to spend a holiday on the sea coast and 
wants to go in for some sea-fishing. In half-a-dozen chapters we 
are told by Mr. Aflalo the results of many years’ experience,— 
what fish may be expected, what tackle has proved most reliable, 
what baits are most killing, how to fish, and, most important, 
where to fish. The disadvantages of sea-fishing are, first, the dis- 
gusting character of the baits and the coarseness of the ordinary 
tackle; at least, so they seem to anglers who are accustomed to 
red-quills on 000-eyed hooks and drawn gut. The next disad- 
vantages are the sickening motion of a small boat at anchor in a 
choppy sea and the need of boatmen, at whose mercy the angler 
finds himself. But as Mr. Aflalo shows in a chapter devoted 
to that subject, there is plenty of excellent sea-fishing to be 
had in smooth water if you know where to go, and also 
from rocks and piers from which the angler with the weakest 
stomach can enjoy himself. There are also fish in the sea which 
may be caught with artificial spinning-baits, and even with the 
fly, and the old hand-line is more or less superseded by the sea-rod 
with a large winch, fine line, and gut trace, All these things 
combine to provide much more enjoyable sport than was to be 
got with the old methods. Mr. Aflalo’s book is thoroughly 
practical. He has fished in the sea round the English coast for 
over twenty years, and has caught with a hook and line forty 
different sorts of fish. 








TRANSLATION OF THE PSALMS AND CANTICLES. 

Translation of the Psalms and Canticies, with Commentary. By 
James McSweney, 8.J. (Sands and Cv. 10s. 6d. net.)—In this 
volume we have a bi-columnar translation of the Psalms, 
showing a version of the Hebrew on the left hand and one of 
the Vulgate on the right. Each Psalm is followed by a full 
commentary, critical and exegetical. ‘The standpoint of the 
translator is naturally conservative. On the question of author- 
ship, for instance, he is ready to attribute more than half of the 
Psalter to David. On the subject of the imprecations in Ixix. 
and elsewhere, he thinks that “they can scandalise only those 
who are unable to place themselves with the Psalmist at the 
standpoint of Divine retribution.” This, however, is hardly 
consistent with the subsequent admission that “ the spirit here 
manifested is that of an elder and less perfect Covenant, and 
savours of unregenerate nature.” He illustrates by Luke ix. 55-56, 
Surely a Christian may feel something of the same 
difficulty in uttering David’s curses that he would in adopting 
Elijah’s invocation of fire. There is much learning in the 
book, but we cannot help thinking that the writer has 
his conclusions settled for him. That, however, is the 
position of others besides members of the Society of Jesus. 
By “Canticles” is meant “ The Song of Moses ” (Exodus xv, 1-19) 
and that in Deut. xxxii. 1-43, “The Song of Hannah” 
(Samuel ii. 1-10), “ The Song of Hezekiah ” (Isaiah xxxviii. 9-20), 
“The Song of the Three Children” and Habakkuk iii,, 
the “Magnificat” and the “ Benedictus.” The authorship 


of the Deuteronomic “Song of Moses” is affirmed without 
misgiving,—“ Moses is the author of this sublime poem.” 
—Another work written in a conservative spirit is A New 
Translation of Isaiah, by the Rev. E. Flecker (Elliot Stock, 63.) 
The unity of the book is assumed, nor does the introduction of 


he comes to comment on the passages where it occurs, Wes 
however, that the “virgin” of vii. 14, though the word is not 
changed in the translation, is explained otherwise in-the notes, 
“The announcement points only to the natural birth of 9 po 
called Immanuel.” The explanation of vii. 15, “ Butter and honey 
shall he eat, when he shall know to refuse the evil and choose the 
good,” is as follows: “The desolation will be so great that when 
the child will [sic] be weaned, he will be fed, as among nomajic 
tribes, with curdled milk and wild honey.” The reader will fing 
that Mr. Flecker, whatever his prepossessions, has bsen most 
painstaking in his studies, and that there is much to be learnt 
from him. 








CHARLES ST. JOHN’S NOTE-BOOKS : 1846-1853, 


Charles St. John's Note-books: 1846-1853. Edited by Admiral 
H. C. St. John. (David Douglas. 7s. 6d.)—Those who haya 
derived delight from St. John’s books on the field-sports and 
natural history of the Highlands will porhaps be disappointed 
by this slender volume. The “Memoir” by Mr. Cosmo Innes 
aud the “Life at Rosehall” which are prefixed to the diaries 
have both been printed before. These diaries are new, and if 
they do not contain many unknown observations on Nature, they 
will none the less be read with pleasure; and some—ourselves 
among the number—may wish that they were fuller and extended 
over a greater period of years. St. John was born in 180), 
and began life as a clerk in the Treasury. To one of his 
tastes London was naturally disgusting. How much more 
loathsome would he have found the life in London to-day, 
He soon retired to a shooting-lodge in Sutherland, lent 
him by his uncle, Lord Bolingbroke. Here and at other 
places in Scotland, blessed with a wife who shared his tastes 
and inclinations, he led the happiest life imaginable. He 
loved wild life, and fished because he wanted fish to eat, and shot 
because he wanted venison, His friend: Mr. Innes persuaded 
him to write about the life and the surroundings which he knew 
so well how to describe. The diaries which are now published 
are the note-books in which he collected his materials. They 
deal with the life he led at Invererne, at Nairn, and at,Elgin, 
and contain drawings and observations on birds and sport. Few 
persons are probably aware that St. John is buried in the ceme 
tery at Southampton, and fewer still that his retriever’s skull is 
buried with him. 








DEEP-SEA SOUNDING. 


Atlantic during the Summer of 1899. By R. E. Peake. With 
Notes by Sir John Murray. (J. Murray. 5s.)—Our knowledge 
of ocean-beds is chiefly due, as Sir John Murray points out, to 
Lord Kelvin and the submarine telegraph companies. Lord 
Kelvin made the work of sounding the ocean comparatively swift 
and easy by his happy thought of replacing the old-fashioned 
rope by lighter and stronger steel wire, of the kind that is used 
for pianos, This new process has so much facilitated the work of 
sounding at great depths that a measurement can now be taken 
in less than half the time that was formerly necessary, and there 
is far less likelihood of an accident. Of recent years, a know- 
ledge of the shape and substance of the ocean-beds has become of 
the first importance to the companies that have to lay and 
maintain telegraph lines along them. The deep-sea cables go 
through the plains and valleys, the hills and passes, of the great 
submarine tracts that we shall never see. As Mr. Kipling sings 
for them : — 


“*The wrecks dissolve above us; their dust drops down from afar— 
Down to the dark, to the utter dark, where the blind white sea-snakes are. 
There is no sound, no echo of sound, in the deserts of the deep, 
Or the great grey level plains of ooze where the shell-burred cables creep.” 


In the monograph now before us, published by the Geographical 
Society, Sir John Murray—than whom there is no higher 
authority on any question of oceanography—describes the results 
of a recent summer spent by Mr. Peake in sounding the North 
Atlantic for a telegraphic company. If wireless telegraphy does 
succeed in making the cables useless, they will at least leavea 
worthy record in the charts of the ocean-beds that they have 
enabled us to make, to which Mr. Peake’s careful labour adds 
something of importance. 








TRAVELS IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 
Travels in Western Australia. By May Vivienne. (W. Heine- 
mann. 153. net.)—Athough second only to New South Wales in 
point of settlement, Western Australia is latest in point of 
development, and the last State to join the Australian Common- 
wealth. As with her neighbour Victoria, the magic wand of her 





the name of Cyrus (given as Coresh) disturb the translator when 


rapid and solid expansion has been the spade of the gold 





On the Results of a Deep-Sea Sounding Expedition in the North 
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rospector, aided by the scrip of the investor, And in spite of 
po wild speculation, there is the outstanding fact of an output 
of thirty-one tons of gold from this veritable “ Golden West.” 
This is just double the whole amount produced by all of the 
other States put together. As with New Zealand and Victoria 
the search for gold has immensely developed the other natural 
resources Of the State. Hence there was need for a book which 
should present these results in a worthy manner, and, notwith- 
Standing some extravagance in the use of the adjectives “ pretty,” 
ot exquisite,” and “splendid,” and even such a combination as 
“tremendous giant trees,” the author’s account of her two 
thousand miles of travel is both fascinating aud trustworthy. 
In reading of the rise and present prosperity of such towns as 
Yilgarn, Geraldton, Kalgoorlie, and Coolgardie, the reader may 
well fancy he has a Southern edition of the “ Arabian Nights” 
before him. The wild flowers; the jarrab, karri, and sandal 
forests; the farms, gardens, vineyards, and orange groves; the 
pearl fisheries and gold mines, are described for the reader with a 
freshness and accuracy which could hardly come but from a 
“native” whose touch is racy of the soil and whose impressions 


are the result of long and happy experience. 








NEWEST ENGLAND. 

Newest England. By Henry Demarest Lloyd. (Gay and Bird. 10s. 
net.)—The title of this book is happily chosen, The writer's aim 
is to show that New Zealand is in very deed the Britain of the 
South,—only more so. All that is best from the old land has 
been carried to the new ; only the principles of political, municipal, 
and social action have been extended, to the greater happiness of 
the people. There is piquancy in the fact that the author is an 
American democrat, who went to New Zealand for the avowed pur- 
pose of seeing for himself the signs and proofs of the development 
of the Southern democracy. .With open eyes, with tireless energy, 
andit must be said, with fairly calm judgment, Mr. Lloyd has pre- 
sented his report in a book of three hundred and eighty pages on 
this “experiment station ” of advanced legislation. While the 
cautious British reader will bear in mind Carlyle’s dictum that 
the eye sees only what it brings the power of seeing, and will 
note that the writer everywhere sees through American 
spectacles, yet, so full are the data, he can easily form his own 
opinions on the New Zealand Government’s co-operative system, 


_ compulsory resumption of large estates,workmen’s homes, perpetual 


leases, village settlements, tramp labour homes, life insurance (to 
which is recently added accident insurance), Compulsory Arbitra- 
tion Court, State bank, woman’s franchise, and old-age pensions. 

On all these points the reader is in a position to form his own 
opinion without being unduly led by the author’s eulogies of 
public men and his undisguised raptures over the triumphs of 
the Liberal legislation. On a matter which is now to the front 
in the old land, it is pertinent to note that New Zealand’s latest 
move is this:—‘ For the purposes of providing workmen’s homes, 
the Government may now compulsvrily take land in small parcels 
up to 100 acres in towns of 15,000 people, or within 15 miles of 
their boundaries” (p. 174). 








A GARDEN OF SIMPLES. 

4 Garden of Simples. By Martha Bockée Flint. (D. Nutt. 
6s.—An American volume of garden and folk lore makes a 
pleasant variety among the many little books of the same sort 
that English ladies have given us lately. In some of the chapters 
we almost forget that we are on foreign soil, so much of the 
tradition of “simples” and the legend of flora has been carried 
across the Atlantic. So many of our plants, moreover, grow in 
New England hedgerows and flower-beds. But every now and 
then we come upon a vein of Dutch tradition, or a chapter of 
Indian plant-names, or a page full of the glow of an American 
autumn, and then we realise that Mrs. Flint has something to 
tell us about flowers and flowering trees that is not to be learned 
in Surrey—or even Sussex—gardens. For our own part, we con- 
fess to finding a fascination in such a chapter heading as ‘‘ Paas- 
Blumtje and Pingster-Bloem.” Paas-blumtje is the Dutch name of 
the anemone hepatica, and blooming at Easter, it has become the 
symbol of resurrection, or the pasque-flower. Pingster-bloem is 
the Rhododendron-Nudiflora—described by Mrs. Flint as “the 
most beautiful of the azaleas "--growing “in secluded forest dolls, 
where wood-soil is rich and damp, on the verge of black, peaty 
Swamps, and even on rocky hillsides...... it is truly a rose- 
flower, for the exquisite tints of the wild rose and the peach- 
blossom colour its clusters.” Pingster-bloem takes the place in 
calendar use of May-flower with us, and is used for Whitsuntide 
decoration and May-day merry-making. There is a good store of 
old saws and rhymes about weather and health in Mrs. Flint’s 
Volume. And most of them are as much English as American. 





There is also abundant reference to the old English herbals, and 
affectionate quotation from Spenser, Chaucer, and Shakespeare. 
* Honey,” ‘*The Secrets of a Salad,” “The Potato Family,” 
“Our Lady’s Flowers,” “ Suffolk Country Strolls,” are headings 
of chapters which give a good idea of the varied matter to be 
found within. 








LUSUS REGIUS. 


Lusus Regius: being Poems and other Pieces by King James the 
First. Now first set forth and edited by Robert S. Rait, Fellow of 
New College, Oxford. (A. Constableand Co. £2 2s.)—In 1900 Mr. 
Falconer Madan came across two MS. volumes in the Bodleian 
Library, which had been part of the collection bequeathed by 
Dr. Rawlinson to the University of Oxford in 1755. The volumes 
contained nineteen unpublished pieces of James I., twelve of 
which had never been published before. They are now printed 
in a sumptuous volume, and edited by Mr. Rait, of New College, 
one of the most distinguished of our younger historians. They 
belong almost entirely to the early years of the King’s life, that 
melancholy, motherless boyhood in Stirling Castle spent in the 
acquisition of the humanities under the iron discipline of George 
Buchanan. ‘They wad haiff me learn Latin before I can 
speak Scots,” the poor child had scribbled on the margin of one of 
his copy-books. The various pieces show a considerable mastery 
over the Scots language, a wide reading, some ear for rhythm,and a 
love for sententious philosophy. ‘ They serve to illustrate,” says 
Mr. Rait, “his knowledge of classical mythology, and his appre 
ciation of classical literature, and they reveal an interested and 
ingenuous mind.” We cannot expect more from a King, least of 
all that King whom his great contemporary called “ the wisest 
fool in Christendom.” There are a masque, quite in the fashion- 
able pastoral convention; an admonition to Alexander Mont- 
gomerie, the poet, to leave off boasting; a sonnet; a love poem 
to the Princess Anne of Denmark, whom he afterwards married 
by proxy; and an attack on women, a subject of which the poor 
child could know nothing. There are some curious verses on the 
dignity of kingship, which show that the sentiment of the 
“ Basilicon Doron” had been an early growth; and a poem on his 
destiny, to comfort his doubting subjects. There is also a versi- 
fication of the 101st Psalm, as befitted a pupil of Buchanan. On 
the whole, we think the collection was worth rescuing from MS., 
and we agree with Mr. Rait that they exhibit the young King in 
a very amiable light. 








A SCHOLARLY MUSE. 


Poems. By Lady Margaret Sackville. (John Lane. 3s. 6d. net.) 
—The main feature of this little volume is the accomplishment 
and scholarly distinction of tie verse. Lady Margaret Sack- 
ville has no robustious pzan to sing or melancholy philosophy to 
expound. There is little of the lyrical cry in the book, and 
nothing of the intimate appeal of some modern poetry. She 
chooses her themes for their dramatic possibilities, and elaborates 
them gravely and calmly with much skill of language and 
rhythm, and a perfect taste which rejects all that is tawdry and 
inapposite. Echoes of Swinburne, Morris, and Matthew Arnold 
are heard at times, but she has a talent quite her own, which 
may be described as a kind of stately fancy elaborating a picture 
in detail and finding on occasions a phrase or a line which has the 
true colour of poetry. The longest piece, “ Pan and the Maiden,” 
is a study of the old conflict in the heart between love and 
common human feeling and the glamour of the wildlife. It is 
a graceful apologue, gracefully and tenderly done. Our only 
complaint is that Lady Margaret Sackville is so accomplished 
that in a fine passage she is apt to give us a splendid phrase 
when simplicity would have been more effective. ‘“ Lorenzo dei 
Medici,” ‘‘ Themistocles.” and “‘ The Helots ” are careful studies, 
full of ingenious psychology and a true feeling for drama. But, 
on the whole, we think the best poem is the one called “ The Death 
of Beatrice,” written somewhat after the Rossetti convention, 
but fall of melody and imaginative power. 








THE RECORD OF A GOLFER. 

F. G. Tait: a Kecord. By Joha L. Low. (J. Nisbet and Co. 
63.)—F. G. Tait was both born and made a golfer. His father 
was an enthusiast, and he himself began to play at the age of 
four. He first came to the fore in 1890, when he reached the 
semi-final of the Calcutta Cup, and the final of the Jubilee Vase 
at St. Andrews, He had been showing great promise on leaving 
Sedbergh, where he was from 1583-86, and in 1889 was doing 
rounds of 81 to 90. ‘Tait went to Edinburgh University, then to 
Sandhurst, and was gazetted in 1890 to the Leinster Regiment, 
from which he exchanged in 1894 to the 2nd Battalion of the 
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Black Watch. As a golfer he was probably at his best in 1896, 
when he was Amateur Champion, and third in the Open 
Championship. In 1898 he was again Amateur Champion, 
defeating in the semi-final the player who now writes his 
memoir. His play was chiefly remarkable for his long and 
accurate driving; he possessed at all times a marvellous power 
of recovery ; indeed, he has been called with some justice a lucky 
player. The writer of this notice first saw him play at Cam- 
bridge in 1895, when he was touring with the Edinburgh 
Academicals R.F.C. He was partnered in a foursome with a 
very moderate player ; his driving, though long, did not appear 
unusual, probably from the gracefulness of his style; he looked 
the ideal golfer,—never upset by the mistakes of his partner or 
by the failure of his shot to do all that was expected. In 
October, 1899, he started for South Africa, resigning a Staff 
appointment for that purpose. He was wounded at Magersfon- 
tein, and killed at Koodoosberg Drift, multis flebilis. Mr. Low 
has told the story of his brilliant and biameless life with much 
tact and sympathy. And he gives us some hints well worth 
reading about the game of which he is an exponent scarceiy 
inferior to Tait himself. The profits of the publication are to go 
toe the Black Watch Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund. 








GENERAL SIR ARTHUR COTTON. 

General Sir Arthur Cotton. By his Daughter, Lady Hope. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 12s. net.)—Sir Arthur Cotton may not 
have been what his biographer, with filial enthusiasm, styles him, 
“the greatest benefactor of British birth the Indian people have 
ever known,” but the story of his simple, strenuous life, which 
lasted for nearly the whole of the last century, and of his 
irrigation schemes in India well merited being told. Thus the 
fourteenth chapter, which is happily brief, is a remarkable record 
of practically beneficent work for India. But it is greatly to be 
re¢retted that Lady Hope and her assistants had not kept their 
story within short compass, instead of producing a volume of 
nearly six hundred pages, and containing a number of speeches 
and papers which are necessarily of slight and ephemeral value. 
Even yet this condensation might be effected. A Life of, say, the 
length of one of the volumes in the “ English Men of Letters ” 
series would be a distinct boon to India and to Anglo-Indians. 
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THE DAWN OF CIVILIZATION. Egypt and Chaldaa. 
Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, by Professor Masrrro. Edited by 
the Rev. Professor Sayce. Translated by M. L. McCuvre. With Map 
and over 470 Illustrations, including 3 Coloured Plates, demy 4to, cloth, 
bevelled boards, 24s. ; half-morocco, gilt edges, 48s. ; 

[This, the fourth of the English Editions of Les Origines. has been thoroughly 
revised by the author, who has incorporated into it the results of recent research 
in Egypt and Mesopotamia and submitted at the same time the theories founded 
on these results to a searching criticism. This work and the two succeeding 
volumes, it may be safely said, are the most important contributions which 
have ever appeared on the early History of Egypt and Mesopotamia. | 
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Notice.—With this week's “SPECTATOR” is issued, gratis, a 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——@—— 
E have dealt elsewhere with the feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion that is spreading in the country in regard to the 
conduct of the war. Needless to say, there is not the shade 
of a shadow of a desire to give in, but merely an angry growl 
that the war is not being pressed home. Though we recog- 


‘ nise that there is always some danger and some unfairness to 


the Generals in popular cries for more activity, and though 
we most firmly and confidently believe that we are witnessing 
the last “ flicker-up ” among the Boers, we are glad that the 
nation is growing indignant. Out of that healthy indigna- 
tion may grow a state of public opinion which will make such 
appointments as those to the First and Second Army Corps 
absolutely impossible, and will insist that Generals and 
Colonels who attach kitchen-ranges and pianos to mobile 
columns shall not escape with a few mild sarcasms from their 
Commander-in-Chief, but shall be made an example which 
will be remembered in the Army for three generations. 
Another good result which will follow from the anger of the 
British people is the impression that will be made on the 
Boers and their sympathisers in South Africa and in Europe. 
Our easy-going ways with our Generals and our Governments 
have sometimes been taken for the indifference which is the 
forerunner of giving in. The present temper of the British 
people cannot fail to make the Boers and Pro-Boers realise 
that we shall not give in even if we have to “fight it out on 
these lines” for twenty summers. Let our readers be assured 





that if we thought things were going badly in any really | 


serious way, not a word of anger and annoyance would have 
escaped us now any more than it did after Colenso or Spion 
Kop. There is no danger, and so we can safely speak out on 
the minor ineptitudes which are delaying, but merely delay- 
ing, the end of the war. 





The week’s news from South Africa as to the actual fighting 
is, on the whole, satisfactory. It shows that the new invasion 
of Natal has failed, and that the attacks on Forts Itala and 
Prospect, in which the Boers showed a desperate courage, 
were met with a courage equally desperate by the British 
defenders. The full accounts of the attack on these two 
forts on the Zulu border show, indeed, that the defence was 
one of the most gallant acts of the war, and one fully worthy 


to be remembered for all time in the history of the British 


| Mandarins, but the people approve her action. 


Army. Fort Itala, garrisoned by some three hundred men of 
the Mounted Infantry, with two guns and a Maxim, was 
attacked by about two thousand Boers, and after nineteen 
hours’ almost continuous fighting the defenders drove off their 
assailants, whose casualties are estimated at nearly five hun- 
dred. The first attack fell on an outpost of some eighty men, 
who fought with splendid gallantry against great odds. They 
were overwheimed after a hand-to-hand fight, though not 
before they had killed a greater number of the enemy; and 
thus the main defence was conducted by hardly more than 
two hundred men. When, after a day and a night's continual 
attack, the Boers ceased firing and drew off, the British had 
almost exhausted their water and ammunition. While the 
attack on Fort Itala was proceeding another large body of 
Boers attacked a small post called Prospect Camp, held by 
twenty men and a Maxim. But the gallant little band, 
though vastly outnumbered, would not give in, and it is said 
that they accounted for over a hundred Boers. Since Waggon 
Hill the Boers have not fought with such persistency. 


Another important action to be chronicled is the successful 
repulse of the attack made by Delare¥ on Colonel Kekewich’s 
force. Delarey’s force was said to have been over a thousand, 
and he appears to have acted with great dash and vigour, 
Our troops behaved magnificently, and, though outnumbered, 
beat off the attack. We note that among them were some of 
the new Yeomanry. That force, in our opinion, has been 
treated with gross injustice, for, as far as we know, it 
has always borne itself with great gallantry in the field in 
spite of its rawness, and of the fact that it has not had the 
advantage—it was an advantage, we fully admit—of being 
officered by well-known hunting men and country gentlemen. 
The tendency shown by the Boers to attack has caused some 
anxiety in the country, as it has been taken as a proof of an 
increase of strength. We do not think so. We regard it 
rather as a last despairing effort, such as was exhibited by 
the Southerners during the last three months of the war. 
Till the final collapse their policy was to be always attacking. 
After all, what else can desperate, and in reality beaten, men 
do if they are determined not to give in ? 


A small revolt in Kwangtung has been put down by the 
Chinese soldiery. It was important because it took an anti- 
foreign direction and missionaries were compelled to fly, 
and also because it was organised by the dreaded Triad, 
the secret society which has for its governing idea the 
expulsion of the Manchus. Mr. Whigham, however, the 
correspondent of the Morning Post, telegraphs that the 
agitation is watched by the officials with grave alarm, that 
the Viceroys are suspected of levying the new “Indemnity 
Tax ” in order to turn the irritated feeling of the people 
against the foreigner, and that the Empress-Regent is 
certainly not going back to Pekin. She has spent £600,000 
on a palace in Kai-fung, the capital of Honan, and will keep 
the Emperor there in dependence on herself, thus bafiling 
all the arrangements for securing the influence of foreigners 
in Pekin and Chih-li. She is evidently determined not to 
be governed from abroad, and, so far as appears, not only the 
Europe, in 


| fact, is left stranded in Pekin, while the Chinese Court can 





organise patiently and secretly any force it pleases. Can no 
one tell Europe the real opinion formed at Tokio, where they 
know what Chinamen think, upon this situation ? 

The German Emperor is getting into a rather serious con- 
flict with his capital. The Council of Berlin, by a nearly 
unanimous vote, has again elected Herr Kaufmann as Second 
Burgomaster, and the Emperor, as King of Prussia, has again 
refused to accept the selection. He has, moreover, refused 
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permission to carry tramway lines across Unter den Linden, 
the Regent Street of the capital, and has directed that in 
future every architectural project contemplated by the city 
shall be previously approved by himself. The citizens are 
irritated, and in private ridicule his Majesty’s pretensions to 
be at once supreme legislator, and Minister, and architect, and 
art critic, and censor literarum, and Admiral, and Commander- 
in-Chief within his kingdom. They will give way, of course, 
as they always do; but their comments grow bitter, and do 
not tend to increase respect for Royal authority. The truth 
seems to be that the King really understands city-making 
better than the citizens do, and cannot understand that a 
community, if it has to pay its own money, likes to learn 
from its own mistakes in freedom. That is one reason, at 
least, of the friction which, as we have pointed out elsewhere: 
s0 constantly marks the relations between Sovereigns and 
their capitals. Each thinks the other ought to be less self- 
sullicient. 


The new French law against unauthorised religious estab- 
lishments will at first bea success. The Jesuits, against whom 
it was especially directed, have fled, their four Provincials 
leaving behind them a long and well-worded protest, in which 
they affirm that the main reason for their retreat is that the 
blow is not aimed at them, but at the “ imprescriptible rights 
of the Church.” ‘There are in all, it appears, two thousand 
and ten male and two thousand two hundred and eighty- 
two female unauthorised “establishments,” of which 
seventeen hundred and forty male and twelve hundred 
and twenty-seven female establishments only have applied 
for sanction by the Chambers, a sanction which may, 
it should be remembered, be refused. The monks and 
nuns belonging to the remainder are seeking refuge in 
Germany, Belgium, Spain, and England, where they are 
all admitted but not entirely welcomed, their brethren 
and sisters fearing some pressure on their means, while 
the Bishops dread the presence of so many clericals not 
under their authority. The total result is that the 
Government has expelled the Jesuits and about a third 
of those belonging to other Orders, and has brought the 
remainder within the grasp of the Ministry. Twenty years 
hence we shall see them all back again, Churches, like water, 
being little amenable to pressure, but for the moment success 
is with M. Waldeck-Rousseau. 


We were never able to admire President Faure, who always 
appeared to us a kind of glorified Lord Mayor possessed by 
excessive, and even dangerous, ambitions. He hoped to be 
made Dictator during a revolt. He had, however, some clear 
ideas, especially upon England. He could see no point at 
which the interests of the two countries clashed except 
Egypt, which again, he said, was nota French but a European 
question. He would not have France fight for it alone, and 
as to a coalition, “it is we who would pay the cost of a war 
on our coasts, our colonies, and our great fleet. If the 
coalition were conquered, we again should pay most 
of the damages. If the coalition were victorious, 
German industry, producing more cheaply than we do 
articles of an inferior quality, would be the chief gainer by 
the common victory.” There is a large common-sense in 
that, as also in his proposal for the settlement of the New- 
foundland question. He would give up all rights in New- 
foundland on payment of compensation to French fishermen, 
and would fortify Miquelon and St. Pierre, a process now 
forbidden by a clause in the Treaty of Utrecht, which Treaty 
he would treat as dead, both as regards those islands and 
Newfoundland. Incidentally, President Faure remarked that 
if ever there was a coalition against Great Britain the pretext 
would probably be Egypt. 


The Government of Australia is obviously resolved to prohibit 
the settlement of coloured men in its island-continent, even 
risking a sharp contest with Queensland, where the system of 
importing Polynesians has, says Mr. Barton, the Premier of 
the Commonwealth, resulted in the establishment of slavery. 
The difficulties are great, as Australia must, to make this 
policy successful, keep out the Indian subjects of the King 
as well as Chinese, Japanese, and Polynesians; but her 
statesmen are right in keeping the blood of the new nation 
free from admixture. At all events, the point is one for 


arr 
Australians to decide, and we trust that neither the Colonial 
Office nor the Foreign Office will quarrel with them on this 
account. We do not ask the Government not to quarrel, for 
of an authority which controls and reconciles all Departmenig 
we are sorry to confess, we can see no trace. F 


We have dealt with Mr. Asquith’s speech elsewhere, but 
must mention here Mr. Redmond’s reply, made at a meeting 
of the United Irish League in the Antient Concert Room: 
Dublin, on Tuesday,—a reply which showed how entirely 
ineffective was Mr. Asquith’s attempt to adopt an attitude of 
friendly neutrality in regard to the Irish party, yy 
Redmond denied Mr. Asquith’s right to speak for the Liberal 
party. He was only a Liberal Imperialist, and therefore not the 
Liberal of the future. “After this war was past the Liberal 
party would bea party made up of men of the stamp of 
Lloyd-George,”—truly an inviting prospect. We would almost 
as soon have a party of Swift MacNeills. Mr. Redmond was 
specially indignant (and well he might be, for the declaration, 
if adhered to, would mean the utter ruin of the political hopes 
of the Nationalists) at Mr. Asquith’s declaration that the 
Liberal party would never take office unless they could be 
independent of the Irish vote. A greater man than Mr, Asquith 
[Mr. Gladstone] had made a similar declaration in 1885, and 
yet the Liberals succumbed to the temptation. After thus 
taunting the Liberals with their helplessness if they rejected 
the Irish alliance—in reality, a foolish taunt, for if they had 
only the pluck to try it, the Liberal leaders would gain far 
more than they would lose by repudiating all and every form 
of Home-rule—Mr. Redmond went on to advocate the making 
of English government in Ireland impossible. 

Mr. Redmond closed his oration with a refreshing return 
to the old assertion that but for the brutal interference 
of the soldiery and police Ireland would rise like one 
man, and talked of Ireland’s four and a half millions 
and what they would do if they could only get the. guns, 
But Mr. Redmond forgets that if his Hillside men got 
the guns, so would the loyalists of Ulster. It would be a 
case not of four and a half million unanimous men, but of, 
say, three millions of the Southern Irish against one and a 
half millions of Protestants and loyalists of Ulster. In that 
case we should unhesitatingly back the Ulstermen, even if 
they had no help from Scotland and England. But they 
would have help. In truth, Mr. Redmond’s calm ignoring 
of the Ulster loyalists and the loyalists generally, and of the 
fact that they would be quite as willing to fight—if they 
could get arms—against Nationalism as the rest of the Irish 
would be to fight for it, is a capital example of the way in 
which he and his friends habitually beg the Irish question. 
You would never dream, from reading a speech by Mr. 
Redmond, that such a place as Belfast existed. Fortunately, 
however, it does exist—and long may it flourish—for even his 
glittering verbiage cannot alter physical facts, 


The Reports of Mr. Brodrick’s Committee on the organisa. 
tion of the Medical and Nursing Services of the Army were 
published on Monday. The recommendations of this Com- 
mittee may be briefly summarised as follows :—(1) The estab- 
lishment of an Advisory Board of ten persons, including at 
least four highly qualified civilian representatives and the 
matron-in-chief, which will be charged with most of the 
duties at present entrusted to the Director-General alone; 
(2) the remodelling of the entrance examination; (3) the 
adoption of a system of promotion by which at every stage 
continuance in the Service will depend on compliance with regu- 
lations providing for the acquisition of further professional 
knowledge, to be tested by examination; (4) the establishment 
as soon as possible of a Medical Staff College in connection 
with a large military hospital in London; (5) special recogni- 
tion of the claims of bacteriology, the science of hygiene, sani- 
tation, &c.; (6) a substantial increase of pay to all ranks of the 
corps, so that a Lieutenant will receive from the first £323 10s. 
a year, and the Director-General £2,000. As regards the 
Nursing Service, the Committee recommend that its control 
be vested in a Board, of which the Queen shall be president, 
composed of the Director-General and two members (one a 
civilian) of the Advisory Board of the Army, the matron-in- 
chief, three matrons of large civil hospitals, one representa- 





tive of the India Office, to be appointed by the Secretary 
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State, and two members to be nominated by her Majesty. 
Without entering into detailed criticism of this serious and 
yaluable effort to remedy the deficiencies and grievances of 
the Royal Army Medical Corps, we may be allowed to ex- 
press a confident hope that the Advisory Board will lose no 
time in devising and enforcing regulations for the prevention 
of water-borne epidemics in the field. 


The Church Congress was opened at Brighton on Tuesday, 
the Bishop of Chichester giving the inaugural address. 
The most striking passage was that on Christian unity, which, 
the Bishop pointed out with great earnestness, was not the 
same as uniformity. “Unity is not necessarily uniformity. 
Unity in aim and object, unity in prayer, unily in charity— 
this unity may be maintained in the midst of much diversity 
in matters not essential, or in the setting of public worship.” 
The Bishop went on to express the hope that the younger 
clergy would study carefully at least the leading features of 
the Roman controversy. “It is certain to recrudesce. It is 
ever with us, working for the most part somewhat silently; 
yet the Church of Rome is always aggressive, always 
watebful, ever setting forth the same strange and unhistorical 
claims to place and power, and demanding the unquestioning 
obedience of all.” That is most sound advice. The greatness 
of the Roman claim is per se very attractive to the un- 
instructed, but to those who study the history of the Church 
asa whole the Roman claim is very soon seen to be either 
absolutely untenable or else shared by all the branches of the 
Catholic Church. In no instance does the principle of Ome 
ignotum pro magnifico apply with more force than it does to 
the claims of the Roman Church. 


A paper written by the Bishop of Calcutta, but read for 
him by the Bishop of Exeter, gave rise to alively discussion on 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s writings. The Bishop of Calcutta some- 
what unnecessarily went out of his way to assert that a totally 
erroneous idea as to Europeans in India had arisen owing to 
My. Kipling’s writings. He did not believe that Europeans 
in India were worse than they were at home. Very likely; 
but did Mr. Kipling ever suggest that they were? We 
wonder, indeed, if the Bishop had read the author he 
was criticising. The Bishop of London, we are delighted to 
note, defended Mr. Kipling’s writings, and warmly eulogised 
“our great Imperial poet.” The Bishop’s instinct was a per- 
fectly sound one. ‘Taken as a whole, no saner, no more 
wholesome, no manlier influence has been exercised of 
recent years in our literature than that exercised by Mr. 
Kipling. No Bishop need apologise for standing up to 
defend Mr. Kipling in a Church Congress. Owing to the very 
great pressure on our space, we cannot notice more of the 
papers read this week, but may record the fact that the 
Brighton Congress has been a very successful one. 


Coal, “ good household coal,” seems to have been found in 
Kent at last. On Wednesday a “core” brought up from the 
boring in Shakespeare Cliff showed large fragments of 
“good bright bituminous household coal,” and on Thursday 
morning, according to a telegram in the Sé. James's Gazette, 
asecond seam was discovered. The experts are said to be 
delighted, and to believe that they have struck the deposit 
which runs down through Wales, under the Channel, across 
France, and into Westphalia. The pecuniary interests in- 
volved in such finds are so large that we always distrust first 
accounts, but in this instance the details given read true, and 
of course if they are true, and if the expense of working under 
the sea proves manageable, the event is of national importance: 
Coal on the spot is the grand need of the South, and every 
addition to our supply postpones the day when manufacturers 
must either put out their fires or rely exclusively upon 
electricity obtained from the river gorges, or possibly from the 
use of the tides, as a source of power. 


We note with satisfaction that the protests against the 
appointments of Generals Buller and Wood to command the 
First and Second Army Corps have been very strongly taken 
up throughout the Press. The Zimes has written vigorously 
on the question, and on Tuesday the Morning Post had an 
article which was marked not only by the penetration and 
ability which have so greatly distinguished its military 











leave nothing to be desired. What will be the upshot of the 
matter remains to be seen. It has been argued that General 
Buller is first and foremost an English squire, with all 
the admirable independence and self-reliance that belong to 
that type, and therefore it is asserted that he will not sit 
down quietly under the public criticism he has received. He 
will, it is declared, either resign or insist that the Secretary 
of State for War shall make a public statement, declaring 
that it is an entire mistake to suppose that the War 
Office meant to censure him by publishing the Spion Kop 
despatches, and that he possesses now, and never at 
any time forfeited, their entire confidence. We agree that 
this is what we should like to see Sir Redvers Buller do, 
but we fear that there is little probability of his thus insist- 
ing that he will not hold his~ post unless the Government 
withdraw or explain despatches which are being made the 
ground of public censure on his conduct. 


The inquest held at Grimsby on the six men drowned by 
the foundering of the ‘Cobra’ was concluded on Thursday. 
The evidence of the lightship-keeper, of the skipper of the 
herring-boat who picked up the bodies, and of the divers 
having established the fact that the ‘Cobra’ sank in the fair- 
way of navigation, and that of the survivors having shown 
that no violent shock was felt when the ship broke in two, 
the jury found that the men were drowned through the 
‘Cobra’ buckling up and breaking in two amidships, without 
expressing any opinion as to what caused this collapse. 


We are delighted to note a telegram from Ceylon confirm- 
ing the story of the enlistment of Boer prisoners for service 
outside South Africa. Some two hundred are said to be 
already undergoing drill. We trust, however, that this pro- 
cess will not be carried too far, or rather carried out too 
pedantically. We would much rather see the Boer recruits 
not swallowed up in our Line regiments, but placed in a 
special corps of irregular horse, mounted on, say, Burmese 
ponies. The officers, except the Colonel and, say, two Majors, 
should ultimately all be Boers. The uniform should be simple 
but striking, and the force liberally paid. Properly organ- 
ised, such a force would attract many young Boers as the 


| Highland regiments attracted the Jacobites. Why should 


we not have four regiments of irregular Boer cavalry (five 
hundred each) permanently stationed in India as part of the 
garrison? They could be recruited after the war from 
loyalists as well as Dutchmen, and would afford an excellent 
outlet for young South Africans of spirit. In ten years time 
such corps would be one of the most popular in the Empire, 
and we should not be surprised to see the Afrikander Horse 
providing a guard of honour for the Sovereign at some great 
State function. 


The trade dispute at Grimsby, which seemed likely to ruin 
the town, was during the earlier part of the week believed to 
be over, vut Friday’s news points, we regret to say, to a con- 
tinuance of friction. Employers and men originally came 
to terms upon most points, but the men still insisted on 
arbitration, and as the masters rejected this there was a dead- 
lock. Then the Earl of Yarborough, who owns much of the 
district, intervened as “ mediator,” and the prospects of peace 
seemed hopeful. Since then, however, there has been a res 
crudescence of the arbitration dispute. Still, we do not despair, 
and expect that in the end the men who are now standing out 
will give in. If Lord Yarborough thus succeeds, it will be 
interesting to ask why should the great noble succeed 
when all manner of philosophers failed? We suppose the 
true answer is that both parties knew the noble liked them, 
that he could not be bribed, and that his counsel would not 
be based upon theoretic grounds. ‘The oddest thing is that, 
owing to what Mrs. Oliphant called “the magic of rank,” no 
one thinks Lord Yarborough’s intervention impertinent, and 
that the beaten side, whichever it is, will in future be as kindly 
disposed towards him as the victors. One point comes out 
clearly in the struggle. The old English power of endurance, 
which is supposed to be wearing away, lingers still in English 
fishermen. These men faced starvation for what they, wisely 
or unwisely, thought their rights. 

Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday 93}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
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THE SITUATION IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


W E refuse now, as absolutely as we refused in the dark 

days of Colenso and Spion Kop, to take a pessi- 
mistic view of the ultimate result of the war, and we 
cannot but feel a sense of contempt for a great deal of the 
newspaper hysterics because we lose a few hundred men 
and get the worst of it in this or that petty skirmish. Those 
who indulge in gloomy forebodings because of this or 
that unfavourable episode would be much better engaged 
in insisting that the commands at home should be placed 
in the hands of competent soldiers, and never in the hands 
of the incompetent, be the excuses for the breaking such a 
rule never so great. The war, we know, can only have one 
end, because the British people are absolutely determined 
to see it through, even if they have to spend another 
£100,000,000, to lose another ten thousand men, and to 
go on with it for another two years. If the Boers like 
to make an Inferno of South Africa for another two years, 
we are quite prepared to meet them. If they and their 
friends think that we shall get weary of the war before 
they do, or that we shall give in because business people 
will put pressure on the Government to stop the war in the 
interests of trade, or that for any other reason we shall recoil 
from the disagreeableness of the last and hardest pull on the 
rope, they are utterly mistaken. The British people—we do 
not mean the restless and excitable people of the London 
clubs and drawing-rooms, but the real British people—will 
not be moved a hair’s breadth by any fears as to injury to 
trade or by the loss of blood or treasure. The whole financial 
and business world might put on all the pressure at its 
disposal without in the least affecting the result. We do 
not mean, of course, that the business world is in the least 
likely to do any such thing, for business men are not less 
patriotic than other men ; but even granted that the hopes 
which Pro-Boers rest upon them were true, the effect would 
be nothing. Punch has once again rightly expressed the 
will of the nation in making John Bull’s one demand 
to be that he shall be told what more he can do, and 
what more sacrifices he can make to carry the war to a 
successful end. Never since the war began was the 
nation more confident of ultimate success, and more abso- 
lutely determined on fighting to a finish. If a prophet 
were to tell the nation that we must either give in at 
once or wage a twenty years’ war, a twenty years’ war it 
would be. 

But though we condemn the feeling of pessimism shown 
in certain quarters, we by no means condemn the sense of 
irritation and annoyance that is felt in regard to the 
dragging of the war. The indignation at the want of pur- 
pose and tenacity which seems to exist in the conduct of 
hostilities is most wholesome, especially when it is directed 
against the want of mobility in our troops. It is very greatly 
to be desired that public opinion here should insist on greater 
vigour in the conduct of the war. Beween such stimu- 
lating, even if angry, criticisms and helpless depression 
there is all the difference in the world. For ourselves, 
though we refuse to howl over the state of the nation and 
the war, and so encourage the enemy when just at their last 
gasp, for so, we believe, they in fact are, we realise that the 
time has come when the nation must insist upon the war 
being prosecuted with greater earnestness. That is the point 
upon which the energies of the whole Empire must be con- 
centrated, and the Government must be made to feel that 
no excuses will be accepted, and no pardon extended to any 
person, however high his station, who is not at this 
moment co-operating with all his might and all his 
strength in the work before us. But it is of little use to 
generalise and then leave the question. The problem is— 
what is the best way of securing the vigour and energy 
in the prosecution of the war which we all desire? 
We note that most of the newspaper writers clamour for 
more men and regard reinforcements as the main thing 
needful. Now, we are not in the least against sending 
more men on the ground of expense, and would gladly 
press for the despatch of another thirty thousand if we 
thought they were needed. Again, we absolutely refuse 
to give any countenance to the statement that the men 
could not be got. In spite of the shocking mismanagement 
and waste displayed by the War Office in raising troops— 








they kept no register of the names and addresses of the 
thousands of good men who applied at the first enrolmen: 
but could not get taken because the corps were full—ang 
in spite of the stupidity shown in the matter of arrears of 
pay, we believe that a properly organised appeal would easily 
obtain thirty thousand men on the basis of a year’s enlist. 
ment onthe Yeomanry terms. The spirit of the country is as 
sound as ever. But we do not believe that what is wanted is 
more men. We have two hundred and fifty thousand mey 
already in South Africa, and we gravely doubt whether 
there are not too many there rather than too few. 

What we believe to be wanted in South Africa jg 
more brains, more grasp of the military situation, mor 
intelligence, and more mebility, and not more men. Wa 
cannot believe that a general with a really compn. 
hensive mind would not have been able to use the 
quarter of a million men under his orders so ag to 
beat down the Boer resistance. We do not wish to 
write anything harsh as regards General Kitchener, 
and we realise that in certain particulars in the pro- 
fession of arms he is unrivalled. He is a great army 
organiser and a great driver of the military machine; he 
can produce the material of war in men and things with 
superb success ; but we greatly doubt whether he has the 
kind of. mind that enables him to use his material to the 
best advantage when he has to think in blocks of ten 
thousand square miles, and when his chessboard is half a 
continent. To put it specifically, we believe Lord 
Kitchener would be an almost perfect Commander-in. 
Chief at home, but we doubt whether he has the qualities 
that win success when he is commanding in so vast a 
theatre of war as that in South Africa. There we need 
those qualities of imagination, of instinctive decision, of 
geographical eyesight—in a word, the higher political 
stratezy—which belonged to Napoleon and belong to Lord 
Roberts. The lightning calculators tell us that they are 
not conscious of the multiplications and divisions which 
must go on in their brains, but that the answers seem to 
rush into their minds ready made. The great generals 
solve their strategic problems in some analogous way, and 
are able to grasp the strategic possibilities of a continent 
as an ordinary man can grasp those of a hillside. As long 
as Lord Roberts was in South Africa one felt that he had 
a comprehensive grasp of the whole geographical and 
military situation, and that nothing aimless and pur- 
poseless would ever be done. When Lord Roberts 
left South Africa we were told by the military quid- 
nunes that it was high time he should be gone, that 
he was not the man for the job, that he was too old and 
too amiable and without sufficient energy, and that what 
was wanted was a stern, hard man, who would take an 
iron grasp of the situation and hold all South Africa in 
the hollow of his hand. Now wedo not deny for a moment 
that Lord Kitchener has done excellent work, and that he 
has shown great energy; but can it be said that he has 
shown a really comprehensive grasp of the situation as a 
whole and of its strategic possibilities ? On the contrary, 
it seems to us that he has never had such a hold, aud has 
simply trusted to hard hammer-strokes to beat down the 
Boers. We do not say that this is not a possible way of 
doing the job, and if you have only a hammer-man you 
must use him and his methods, as the Americans were 
obliged to doin the case of General Grant; but we do 
assert that it is not the best way, and we do not believe 
it would have been Lord Roberts’s way. At any rate, 
from the moment Lord Roberts left South Africa we 
seemed to lose our strategic grasp of the country, and this 
though Lord Kitchener has been absolutely uniettered in 
the exercise of his authority, has had the whole military 
and civil services at his disposal, and has been supplied 
from home with everything he asked for without stint or 
complaint. He has been nearly a year at his task, and it 
is hardly an exaggeration to say that he has accomplished 
nothing except by means of the process of attrition. True, 
he has done a very great deal by this means—we do not deny 
it for a moment—and has brought the war much nearer a 
close, but his successes have been due solely to hard pounding. 
That strategy which is a form of statesmanship, which 
helped General Lee so greatly, and belongs, as we believe, to 
Lord Roberts, has not given Lord Kitchener a single success. 

Strangely enough, too, Lord Kitchener, strong man as he 
is, has not even been able to insist upon real mobility in 
his columns. The despatch published this week shows 
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that our so-called mobile columns have been trekking with 
f impedimenta. We hear of furniture, kitchen 

every gort 0 pe ‘ : ; 
ranges, pianos, and harmoniums being dragged about by 
the men who are supposed to be ' riding down” De Wet. 
And here we may remark that it would have been very 
much more to the point if Lord Kitchener, instead of 

‘ving the caricaturists so good a peg for their work, 
as he did by publishing his General Order, had sent 
home one or two highly placed officers for permitting 
such things in their columns. If Lord Kitchener 
had disgraced the Brigadier of every column which had 
been made immobile by carrying any of the impedimenta 
just mentioned, he would have done an immense deal for 
the mobility of his armies. Every one from general to 
private would have realised that the Commander-in-Chiecf 
meant business, and did not intend that mobility should 
be regarded as a sort of natural quality belonging to the 
Boers and not to be hoped for in their opponents. 
There would have been nothing unfair in doing this with- 
out warning, for no general could possibly say that he 
thought a kitchen range the kind of thing which is 
generally taken when a brigade moves “light.” 

We are not so foolish as to think that we have a right 
to say how the functions of the Secretary of State for War 
ought to be exercised, nor do we claim to have any exact 
knowledge of the military situation in South Africa. 
(‘That is never revealed in the telegrams, possibly because 
no one either there or here has any general and compre- 
hensive idea of the real state of things.| We shall, there- 
fore, refrain from urging directly and specifically on the 
Government the conclusions which arise from what we have 
just written. This, however, need not prevent us stating them 
hypothetically. If we had the power to take action, as has the 
Secretary of State for War, and if we were able to know 
that the facts are what they seem, we should appeal to 
Lord Roberts—and no appeal to Lord Roberts made on 
the ground of patriotism: ever has or ever can fail—to go 
back to South Africa for six months in order to establish 
our South African strategy on ‘a sound basis. At the same 
time, Lord Kitchener should either return to England to 
take up the post of Acting Commander-in-Chief pending 
Lord Roberts’s return, or else should act under him once 
again in South Africa as Chief of the Staff. Whether 
this course of action would be agreeable to all the persons 
concerned we neither know nor care. The only question 
we should care to ask is whether it would be for the good of 
the country. If it would be, it would be worth while 
sacrificing the feelings and the amour propre of a wilder- 
ness of Lieutenant-Generals. The matter is too serious for 
personal feelings to enter into it even in the slightest degree. 
And in reality no stigma would be placed on Lord 
Kitchener. It having been found that he did not prove 
the most suitable tool for the purpose required, another 
would be employed. That Lord Roberts would be able to 
give us a better and more efficient system of strategy, and 
that things would change with his appearance on the scene, 
as they changed in January, 1900, we do not doubt. If 
Lord Roberts went out to finish the war he would, we 
believe, finish it, and finish it by making the best possible 
use of the material in hand. 

But what chance is there of the present Government 
taking any course that involves so much boldness and 
originality ? Unless the country should give them an un- 
mistakable hint, they are far more likely to do nothing, 
but to let things go on as they are. But even if they do, it 
will not be any the less the duty of the Spectator and of those 
who agree with us to continue to doall that we can to ensure 
that the war shall be pressed with vigour,and that all dream 
of compromise shall be rejected. If one sees a waggon 
stuck in the mud one tries to get the men who are in 
charge to use the best means of getting it out; but if 
they cannot or will not change their methods of action 
one does not merely scream at them from the pavement, 
but does one’s best to lend a hand. It is best that the 
waggon should be moved in the right way, and as quickly 
as possible, but it is better to move it in the wrong way, 
and after a delay, than not at all. 


THE NEW DANGER TO THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 
WF should say that the Triple Alliance, though 

apparently strengthened by the visit of the Czar 
to France, which, of course, wakes Central Europe to its 
need of self-defence, has never since its formation been 








in such imminent danger. That great arrangement, 
though accepted by the Hapsburgs and by most Austrian 
statesmen, has never been cordially liked by the ruling 
classes in the Western half of the Dual Monarchy. The 
Austrian Clericals cannot abide it, because it guarantees 
the unity of Italy, which involves, to their minds, a robbery 
of the Church. The Austrian aristocrats have no enthu- 
siasm for it, because they are proud of their position in 
Europe, and think, with some justice, that under the 
Alliance their Empire is a little overshadowed. She has, 
in fact, lost the initiative or the veto to which, as they 
hold, her great Army entitles her, and which up to 1870 
she retained, in the counsels of Europe. And the body of the 
Austrian people donot loveit, because, though they appreciate 
the peace it has secured, more than half of them are Slavs, 
and their dislike for their German rivals at home extends 
to the great German Power beyond the frontier. Only 
the Hungarians cordially approve the Alliance, and now 
the German Emperor has contrived to alienate even 
Hungary. He has aroused the thirst for economic pros- 
perity which is becoming stronger than patriotism all over 
the Continent, and in a very little while will reduce the 
trained diplomatists almost to despair. The Hungarians 
believe that the German Emperor, against his own 
better judgment, has capitulated to the Agrarians, 
that the new tariff, which practically prohibits the 
import of foodstuffs, will be accepted by the German 
Parliament, and that two consequences must foliow. 
They themselves must be ruined by the suppression 
of the greatest market for their only produce, and the 
people of the Balkans, who will also be ruined, will 
throw themselves into the arms of Russia. If these, they 
say, are to be the consequences of the Triple Alliance, and 
the Power which benefits most by that agreement is to 
destroy the well-being of Hungary merely to fatten 
Prussian Junkers, would it not be better to let the 
Alliance go by the board, and secure at once safety and 
expansion by some agreement with St. Petersburg? 
So deep is the feeling of dismay that M. Szell, the 
Hungarian Premier, has expressed most of the opinions 
given above to Count von Biilow, though he has avoided, 
of course, anything like menace, and has informed him that 
if the new tariff is enacted Hungary will not consent to any 
renewal of the commercial treaty, but will surround herself, 
like Germany, with a wall of tariffs. It is intimated, 
moreover, that although M. Szell speaks only for himself 
and Hungary, Count Goluchowski, the Chancellor of the 
Empire, substantially agrees with and endorses his 
policy, which Cisleithan Austria, if Hungary wishes it, is 
sure to follow. 


The situation thus created for Count von Bilow and. 
his master is exceedingly grave. It is by no means 
certain that the Prussian landlords will give way. They 
will be moved in a certain degree by the political argu- 
ment ; but they say that with their mortgages, and the 
losses in industrial speculation which have produced those 
mortgages, they cannot at present prices obtain a living, 
and, whatever the consequences may be, they are resolved 
to live. “If they are deserted they will desert in their 
turn,” and then the Emperor-King will have no majority 
either in Prussia or in Germany. The threat is most 
serious, for they are perfectly wild with apprehension, 
expecting not only a total loss of comfort, but one of 
position also; they have a permanent majority in the 
Prussian Diet ; and immense weight in the German Parlia- 
ment, a weight so great that the Government has already 
agreed to giveway. If, dismayed by the political situation, 
it recedes from its pledges, it will be accused either of 
vacillation or treachery, and the breach between the throne 
and its most loyal defenders may become permanent and 
irreparable. The Emperor will not get his Navy, and in 
every project upon which he sets his heart he will be met 
by a kind of passive resistance which, when organised by 
resolute men or dour men, baflles the strongest govern- 
ments. His sword will not be broken, but he will have to 
strike through water instead of air. On the other hand, 
the Hungarians would not have spoken so plainly if they 
had not intended to be firm; and if they are compelled to 
wall themselves in with tariffs, which will produce discontent 
in all their cities and seriously reduce the volume of their 
trade, the Triple Alliance may be considered as good as gone. 
That Alliance is invaluable to Germany, both as protecting 
her Southern frontier and placing at her disposal an almost, 
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limitless reserve of men, and to have broken it up for the 
sake of the landlords will appear to the whole body of 
German people a great political failure. Just at the 
moment, therefore, when high prices for food wili be 
recruiting the ranks of Socialism the personal repute of 
the Emperor as an enlightened and successful politician 
will receive a heavy blow. 


It is not of much use to speculate as to the ultimate 
decision, for that depends upon unknown quantities,—the 
feeling of the German Emperor as to the landlords’ oppo- 
sition, the degree of resolution among the Prussian 
Junkers, and the extent of influence which the Austrian 
Emperor can exert in Hungary. We prefer to point out 
to-day the illustration which the affair presents of an evil 
that is greatly troubling the statesmen of Europe,—the 
extraordinary increase in the difficulty of governing. Feeble 
men cannot do it at all, and average men grow perplexed 
to the point of irresolution. There are so many interests 
and such strong opinions to be considered that it is 
sometimes almost impossible to move. Count von 
Biilow might manage the Prussian landlords if he 
had only to think of them; but he has also to consider 
the Hungarian landlords, the Clericals of Vienna, and 
the commercial classes of Germany, who expect a rise 
of wages as a result of high prices for food. He 
cannot alter a tax without convincing half-a-dozen foreign 
statesmen that it will not hurt them, and winning over a 
whole population disgusted at the idea of dear food, and 
beating down the resistance of his own supporters, who if 
food is not made dear will all be pauperised. The world, 
too, has become one place instead of many places, and 
Count von Biilow, when he has satisfied Hungary, has to 
think over the reports from Argentina, where an excessive 
crop may blow his carefully arranged scheme of com- 
promises into powder. And all the while Frenchmen are 
watching him, hoping that he may irritate Hungary; 
and Russians are watching him, fearing lest their broad 
fields of wheat may be left without purchasers; and his 
own people are watching him, dreading lest they should 
starve; and a smiling but irreconcilable Power at the 
Vatican is watching him, hoping he will make some 
blunder, and intending if he does to offer a vexatious 
bargain, which yet must be aecepted, for the votes of 
the Catholic Centre. It is enough to drive a states- 
man mad, and we do not doubt that the enormous 
increase in the complexity of all affairs is one main 
cause of the irresolution, or “ halfness,” as Carlyle called 
the spirit of compromise, which marks so much of 
modern statesmanship. The work has to be done, and 
therefore it is done in a way; but that it can be done 
successfully by men not far above the average in ability 
we refuse to believe. You might as well say that the 
sword dance could be well performed by a timid dancer 
dressed in robes which at every step forward or backward 
trip him up. 





MR. ASQUITH. 


R. ASQUITH’S speech at Ladybank on Saturday 
last has many good things in it, but on the whole 
it is disappointing, for it fails im the one thing 
needful at the present moment,—a definite act of direct 
and personal leadership. It was critical where it should 
have been actual. Not only do we make no complaint in 
regard to Mr. Asquith’s criticisms of the conduct of the 
war, but we are exceedingly glad that he made them, and 
only wish he had been more pointed and more specific. 
We, who believe that the war is a just war, who hold 
that it could not have been avoided, and who are resolved 
not to rest until it is brought to a suceessful issue even 
if it costs us another -£100,000,000 and another ten 
thousand men, find nothing but what was patriotic and 
useful in Mr. Asquith’s comments. If the Government 
are to be kept up to their duty it is absolutely necessary 
that they and their works shall be subjected to the 
closest criticism, for such criticism is a most necessary 
stimulant, especially when the Premiership is in fact, 
if not in name, in commission, and when the overseeing 
functions of the Prime Minister are, therefore, in 
abeyance. What we complain of in Mr. Asquith’s last 
speech is his refusal, when he comes to deal with his own 
party, to take the responsibilities of leadership,—i.e., the 
‘esponsibility of facing facts 





accra 

Consider the way in which Mr. Asquith dealt with the 
relations between the Liberal party and the Irish part 
At this moment nothing is more injurious to the Libel 
party than its connection with the Irish party, 
always in moments of great stress and difficulty the 
country is really awake in regard to politics, and inclined 
to call things by their true names. It knows, as My 
Asquith also clearly knows, that the Irish party are a 
heart a rebel party, are the enemies of the United Kingdom 
and desire its injury and downfall as much as, say, the 
Southern planters desired the downfall of the American 
Union. Hence the country finds it difficult to tolerate 
any party which acts as if in alliance with Mr. Redmond 
and his followers. Mr. Asquith knows this, and he 
knows also that his own academic scheme of “Home-rul 
all round ”’—i.e., glorified local government masked with 
Parliamentary designations—is a piece of paper Constity. 
tion-mongering which nobody really wants in England or 
Scotland—not even he and his Arcadian brother in polities 
Mr. Haldane, really believe in it—and is, moreover, a com. 
promise which is scorned and detested by every true Irish 
Nationalist. Mr. Asquith, in the meaning of the term 
when employed by the Nationalists, is not merely not a 
Home-ruler, but an actual enemy of Home-rule. There. 
fore he asks for a Liberal majority independent of the 
Trish party. And he is quite right to do so. But having 
asked for this, and having thus laid down the true 
principle of Liberal success, how does he proceed to carry 
it out? Instead of boldly declaring that the Liberal party 
must henceforth be absolutely cut off from the Irish party, 
and insisting that they will never trade or traflic with the 
Nationalists, he merely tells the Irish that if they insist upon 
being free from the alliance, so will the Liberal party, 
It is a quarrel, but clearly only a lovers’ quarrel, which 
can be made up when convenient. When and if it would 
be useful to either side, they can easily kiss and be friends 
again. 

It is this attitude which we assert justifies our declaration 
that Mr. Asquith will not face the facts of the situation. 
He cannot resist the temptation to leave a way of concilia- 
tion with the Irish still open. He must keep just one little 
thread unsevered so that they and the Liberals can possibly 
patch up another treaty. Yet in truth the possibility 
of reconciliation should be his greatest dread. It is 
this connection with the Nationalists which is ruining 
the Liberal party. To realise how he still hankers 
after the Irish alliance in spite of his knowledge 
that the Liberals and the Irish do not really want 
the same things, and that the Liberals will never 
give the Irish what they want, look at Mr. Asquith’s 
treatment of the question of the reduction of the over- 
representation of Ireland. It is true that he does a 
certain lip service to the principle,.and that he protests 
against the violation-of-the-Act-of-Union bogey—he could 
hardly avoid doing that when he has twice voted for a 
virtual repeal of that Act—but it is evident that he is 
disturbed and perplexed at the notion of reducing the 
voting power of the Irish in Parliament. No doubt the 
thought crosses his mind that if the Irish representation 
had been reduced to its just proportions, the Government 
of 1892-95 would not have had a working majority. For this 
reason Mr. Asquith palters with the question. He produces 
the stale old objection that even if the Irish representa- 
tion were reduced obstruction would still go on. Of course 
it would, but that is not the ground on which we and 
those who have supported us in this matter during the last 
five years demand the reduction. We demand it asa 
piece of necessary justice to England, and in no sense 
as a punitive measure. But Mr. Asquith is doubtless 
quite aware of this, and merely shelters himself 
behind some unguarded phrases of Mr. Chamberlain's 
because he is so anxious to find side reasons for an objec- 
tion which he dare not, as a professing supporter of the 
democratic principle, urge directly and openly. The reduc- 
tion of Irish over-representation, as we have always pointed 
out, is not urged as a punitive measure, nor will it be 
applied without redistribution in England. But though 
Mr. Asquith must know that justice to England is the real 
cause of the demand for the reduction of Irish over-repre- 
sentation, he could not apparently bear to say out boldly 
that he was for electoral equity whatever the consequences. 
He knew that the Irish, whose alliance, apparently, in his 
case (as Mr. Pater said of the “Mona Lisa’s” smile) 
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«fascinates and is intolerable,” would be furious at any 
support being given to a reduction in their voting strength, 
and so, while he seemed to agree to the reduction in principle, 
he found excellent reasons for deprecating it in practice. 

Let us make it clear that we are not merely finding 
fault with Mr. Asquith for the sake of finding 
fault, or at heart rejoicing in his failure to give a 
real lead to his party. We should be most glad to 
soo the Liberal party restored to vigour, and all things 
considered, we should like to see it restored to vigour 
under Mr. Asquith as Prime Minister, for he has, we 
pelieve, the capacity for government and the gift of ad- 
ministering firmly and reasonably. But to do that he must 
first persuade the country as a whole that he is a leader 
who knows his own mind,—a man of light and leading in the 
true sense. If on Saturday last he had boldly shaken oif 
the Irish alliance altogether, and had not cast so many 
longing, lingering looks behind ; if he had openly declared 
that he was for electoral justice for England, and that he 
would use his whole force to obtain it, and would work 
with all who proposed it, no matter who they might be, the 
country would have recognised the voice of a fearless man. 
This and the sound and patriotic attitude which Mr. 
Asquith has shown throughout the war would have made 
the nation fix its eyes on him as a statesman of large mind, 
—a man who took his own course, who was not swayed by 
self-interest nor awed by rumour, and who did not try to 
effect a feeble compromise between disruption and 
Imperialism. Had Mr. Asquith thus struck the 
imagination of the country as a whole it would very 
soon have seemed to the majority of his own party, 
who are thirsting for a leader, that he was the 
man to lead them. If only he had used the words 
and spoken with the voice of a leader, followers would 
have sprung from the ground to acclaim him. True, he 
would have lost a few irreconcilables, but this loss would 
have been amply compensated for by the entrance into 
the party ranks of thousands who are now outside. But 
Mr. Asquith preferred to speak as a critic instead of an 
originator and a leader, and so merely swelled the 
babbling chorus of Liberal oratory, from which nothing 
ever has come and nothing ever can come. Truly, Mr. 
Asquith missed a great chance. 

But the opportunity, though not seized, still remains 
open. It is still possible for Mr. Asquith to give a lead 
to his party. If he will only step forward and speak 
out, there will soon be no difficulty about the leader- 
ship, The first act of leadership will proclaim the leader, 
and all minor questions and difficulties, such as the 
position of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and the claims 
of Lord Rosebery, will ultimately fade away and disappear. 
But though we sincerely desire to see Mr. Asquith take 
the lead in the Liberal party, we have but faint hopes that 
he will do so. He will, we fear, wait “to be pressed,” and 
while he is waiting will try to offend as few people as 
possible, and commit himself to as few definite schemes 
as possible, That, however, is not the way of leadership, 
and if Mr. Asquith adopts it, it will not be he who will be 
the Moses who shall lead the Liberal party out of the 
wilderness. 





MR. RIDER HAGGARD ON AGRICULTURE. 


N | k. RIDER HAGGARD has now finished the survey 
BA of English agriculture which he has been publish- 
ing in the Daily Express, and the conclusions at which he 
has arrived are well worth the attention of every man who 
owns land, or loves the land, or fears for the future of the 
land. He is by birth and training a landowner, he under- 
stands the practical working of the land, he has the 
experience not only of this but of other countries, he has 
the keenest. of eyes, and he has indefatigable industry in 
investigation. He has also, what we did not quite 
expect when he began his inquiry, a remarkable freedom 
from prejudice, whether of class or training, and can 
accept facts which he dislikes without allowing his dislike 
to warp his judgment. He is, for instance, we imagine, 
inclined to believe that Englishmen would be wise, for 
the sake of the nation and not of any class, to restore 
Protection to agriculture, that is, in fact, to pay a con- 
siderable bounty on the production of food ; but he perceives 
that this must be excluded from the list of possible remedies 
for agricultural depression. Free-trade, the spirit and the 








fact both, has, he allows, so intertwined itself with every 
department of the national life that to abandon it would 
produce endless disturbance, even if it did not result, as 
he thinks it would, in insurrection. The remedy for the 
evils now upon us must, therefore, be sought elsewhere ; 
but it should be sought, and with eagerness, for those evils 
are great and pressing, and involve not only the prosperity 
of agriculture, but the character and the safety of the 
nation itself, 

Mr. Haggard finds, as the result of inquiries carefully 
pursued through the length and breadth of England, that 
agriculture is no longer either profitable or attractive. 
The landlord does not get easily even his lowered rent; 
the farmer in most counties barely lives, and remains a 
farmer only because he knows no other occupation, or 
because he is by nature unable to follow any other life; 
while the labourer, though better paid and treated than of 
yore, detests his labour and will not remain upon the soil. 
About the position of the landlord there is, we imagine, 
no dispute. Partly through the direct fall in rents, and 
partly through the increased expense of “keeping up” an 
estate, every tenant demanding improvements previously 
unthought of, his income has diminished on the average 
nearly one half—in Essex and Suffolk much more than 
that—and the saleable value of his property in a still 
larger proportion. Mortgages once supposed to have been 
covered by security of thrice their value have been dis- 
covered to be “risky,” because if the lender foreclosed he 
would obtain less than the money originally advanced. 
The process is perceptible everywhere, and would be still 
more so but that the wealthy still desire estates which 
give them occupation, shooting rights, and importance of 
a kind; and in many districts there is, therefore, a practice, 
which to Mr. Haggard seems “unnatural,” of spending 
money on the land instead of receiving money from it. The 
large farmers are dying out, it being found nearly im- 
possible to secure tenants for large farms, the medium 
farmers just live or slowly lose their capital, and only the 
small holders continue in anything like prosperity. The 
remaining class, the labourers, are flying from the soil. 
They can earn nearly double wages in the towns, they 
think that there they have chances, they have no fear of 
crowding, their housing in the villages beingabominable, they 
have come to regard the labourer’s lot as hopeless and 
degrading—a view, it is known, which the village women 
take even more strongly—and they depart never to return. 
Upon this point Mr. Haggard insists with ever repeated 
emphasis. He declares that the truth is hidden from us 
by the growth of the cities, which make the statistics 
delusive, by the fact that a generation bred to field work 
still survives, and by a vague hope that when the mischief 
becomes a little worse the labourer will return. He will 
never return, says Mr. Haggard, whatever the consequences, 
to be a labourer again, and the citizen, however pressed by 
poverty, will not and cannot take his place. It is not only 
that he does not understand the work and dislikes it, but 
that he literally is physically unequal to it. He may be 
strong in a way, but work out of doors in all weathers for 
twelve hours a day kills him or sends him into hospital. 
The result is that, except on the best lands, which will always 
tempt cultivators, the soil is being devoted to grass, not 
always of the best kind, that agriculture is poverty-stricken, 
“and that some parts of England are becoming almost as 
lonesome as the veld of Africa,” and if there is another 
reduction of prices, especially in meat, much of it will 
become, as farms in Essex have become, derelict. 

This being the situation—and there is scarcely a land- 
lord or agent or large farmer in England who will not in 
substance endorse Mr. Haggard’s view—what is the 
remedy? ‘That there should bea remedy may be taken 
as granted, for even if he and the doctors exaggerate the 
effect of city life on the physique and the daring of the 
people, we do not want all Englishmen to become dwellers 
in cities; but what is it to be? Clearly, in Mr. Haggard’s 
opinion, the splitting up of the country into farms so 
small that a man can work them with the help of his 
children only,—peasant holding, in fact, if not peasant 
proprietorship. ‘‘ It has been said of me,” he says, “ that 
J am a small holdings man,—that I want ‘to cut up 
England into small holdings.’ Well, I am a strong believer 
in small holdings, with sundry important limitations, 
Who would not be when he has found, as undoubtedly 
I have, of course with exceptions, that wherever small 
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holdings exist in England there is comparative prosperity, 
great love of the soil and a desire to cultivate it, an in- 
creasing as compared to a diminishing population, a large 
production of children as compared, at any rate in many 
instances, to a small production of children, and a con- 
siderable addition to the supply of local labour?” But 
how is that change to be effected, and men tempted to 
settle on the land? The landowners have not the capital 
to put up the necessary buildings, and Mr. Haggard is 
entirely opposed to interference in a direct way and on a 
large scale by the State. That, he says, would only 
pauperise the labourers, and probably lead to the ulti- 
mate loss of the money so invested. He would prefer a 
humbler scheme, an expansion of the Housing Act of 
1890, uncer which public bodies and landlords are 
enabled to borrow money from the Treasury to put up 
cottages and small farm buildings, at a moderate rate of 
interest, repayable in sixty instead of forty years. If that 
were done, it would be found, he maintains, that a class 
unexpectedly numerous would take the farms, and if 
helped by the admirable Co-operative banks of the 
Continent, would work them, would pay their rent, and 
would lead independent and happy lives. A Minister of 
Agriculture, equal in rank to other Cabinet Ministers, 
would watch over the process, and so by degrees a class of 
tenant yeomen would replace both the farmers and the 
labourers. He is not enthusiastic about this plan, for he 
sees that England is a nation of traders and not of 
agriculturists, and is governed by the opinion of the 
cities, which want cheap labour and plenty of it, and 
not the revival of agriculture, and he is, moreover, a bit, or 
more than a bit, of a fatalist; but this is the only plan 
which his long survey suggests to him as at once practic- 
able and just. He pleads, besides, for a new system of 
rating, and some other minor reforms; but the essence of 
his plan is what we have stated, and his opinion may be 
summed up in asentence. Agriculture on the existing plan 
is dying, though it takes a long time to die, as all agricul- 
tural operations do; but the tenant of fifty acres can live, 
can pay rent, and will be a creditable citizen. 


We are not fully convinced by Mr. Haggard, doubting, 
as we do, whether an “assisted” trade is distinguishable 
from a bounty-fed trade, and believing that every bounty- 
fed trade must sooner or later die; but he is entitled from 
his knowledge and experience to be heard, and it is 
pleasant to hear any strong voice which breaks the deadly 
silence on the subject. That seems to us the most alarm- 
ing symptom in the whole matter. The largest and most 
important of all the trades of the country, the one upon 
which our whole social system was originally based, is 
decaying, and may perish, and the nation as a nation will 
not even consider the facts. It is governed by citizens, 
and to citizens the condition of the lowest slum is more 
interesting than that of a countryside, the diet of a 
prisoner matter of more urgent concern than the content- 
ment of a ploughman. The manufacturer is cared for, 
but the landowner pushed aside ; the shopkeeper is heard, 
but not the farmer; the workman is flattered and petted 
at every public meeting, but the labourer may quit his 
work in disgust with his lot, and except his employer no 
one cares. Even the vote has not given to the sower 
importance in Radical eyes. 





GARDEN CITIES. 


M*** persons must have been set thinking on more 
a or less hopeful lines by the reports of the Con- 
ferences recently held (September 20th and 21st) at 
Birmingham and Bournville ‘in connection with the 
Garden City Association. It is a fact of no slight signifi- 
cance that Lord Grey has found, as he avowed there, in a 
visit to Bournville the means of dispelling all the night- 
mares which had been oppressing his soul with regard to 
the economic and social future of England. For this, it 
should be noticed, was not a declaration made on the 
occasion of a first visit to Mr. Cadbury’s model village, 
when its singular charm might conceivably be supposed 
capable of deflecting temporarily even the best-balanced 
judgment as to practical probabilities. Lord Grey went to 
Bournville for the first time in the course of 1900, 
almost accidentally, by himself, and not as a member of a 
purty of persons gathered together for the discussion of 


a 
gives expression to the high consolation which he drew 
from that visit, and which intervening consideration al 
continued observation of England as she is have not served 
to abate. In Bournville he has found a place where the 
social intercourse and other legitimate interests of towns 
are present together with beautiful rural surroundings 
and combine to form a life so attractive that the public 
house is either dispensed with or felt to be hardl 
necessary. And seeing all this, and reflecting on the 
increasing facilities for transplanting their businesses to 
the open fields which are afforded to manufacturers by the 
application of electricity to locomotion and the transmission 
of power, Lord Grey discerns, as we gather, a happy cop. 
currence of economic motives with those philanthropic 
promptings to which English capitalists are not diminish. 
ingly open, in the direction of a deconcentration of many. 
facturing industry and its diffusion over the land, under 
conditions favourable to good relations between capital 
and labour, to the health and happiness of the workers 
and to the maintenance of a wholesome and vigorous 
industrial stock to future ages. 


This, which we understand to be the faith which has 
entered into Lord Grey, affords a profoundly ‘cheering 
outlook, and there are not a few facts to support ry 
Some of the principal of them may be found set forth in 
the chapter by Mr. Whitwell Wilson, editor of the 
Railway Herald, on the “ Distribution of Industry” in 
that interesting and suggestive book, “The Heart of the 
Empire” (reviewed in the Spectator of June 22nd). There 
can be no doubt whatever that a considerable number of 
important industrial concerns have been removed from 
London and other centres of population to the open country, 
or started there, with commercial success, and are fully able, 
if not more than able, to hold their own in competition with 
rivals who have continued to carry on the same class of 
work amid ordinary urban surroundings. This is the 
case, for example, with printing-houses, and with factories 
for the production of soap, jam, cocoa, and other provisjons. 


should not be secured—as, possibly, to some extent it has 
been—in the case of such industries as the manufac- 
ture of clothing, of boots, and of furniture. The great 
saving in the items of factory rent and wages—the 
latter due largely to the diminished cost of housing 
accommodation—must in many cases already much more 
than counterbalance the advantages of cheaper carriage for 
fuel and raw or partially worked material to the factory, 
and finished goods to market, which can be afforded by a 
situation in London, or at some other railway centre, 
The last-named consideration, moreover, will lose more 
and more of its force as time goes on, and rapid carriage 
independently of, or supplementary to, railways, is 
developed by the improvement and multiplication of 
motor-waggons, and as centres are multiplied, on the scale 
and in the numbers which may now be expected, for 
the production and distribution of electrical energy. 
Further, it is not irrational to suppose that while there 
may not be many Cadburys, possessed by so profound 
a desire for the welfare of those dependent on them 
as that to which Bournville bears witness, there will 
be found associated in many cases with the spirit of 
enterprise required to liftan industry bodily from East or 
South London into the country a practical recognition of 
the economic advantages to be secured by the estavlish- 
ment of a well-housed colony of healthy workpeople, happy 
in their surroundings and recreations, and looking on their 
employers as friends. For such reasons as these we are 
inclined to cherish, with Lord Grey, a good hope that the 
tide may be turning, and that England is not drifting 
without check towards a condition in which the typical 
life of the population would be that now lived by the great 
mass of Londoners of the working class. 

None the less, however, do we welcome every well- 
considered effort both to mitigate the evils of existing 
urban problems and to reinforce the streams of tendency 
which are beginning to make “ back to the land.” Andin 
this latter connection the Garden City Association deserves 
very cordial sympathy. It is the central conception of 
that movement—as set forth in the very interesting and 
carefully-thought-out volume, “To-morrow,” by Mr. 
Ebenezer Howard (Swan Sonnenschein and Co., 1s.)— 
that the attractions of the country can be reinforced and 
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town life, if “garden cities” are founded, planned, and 
aid out on broad and liberal lines, and if security is taken 
for the reservation and utilisation for the common good of 
all the increase in land values due to the development 
of the community. The suggestion is that it would 
be possible to form a limited liability company which 
would purchase a tract of some six thousand acres of agri- 
cultural land, and so lay out its centre as to fit it, under 
proper building regulations, for an ideal city of thirty 
thousand inhabitants, in which every prospect should 

lease, and every household should have a garden. There, 
owing to the fact that the land was bought at agricul- 
tural prices, the rent of sites for houses of all sizes, and 
for factories, would be very moderate, and yet—as is care- 
fully argued in Mr. Howard’s book—would cover the cost 
of maintaining public services, such as roads, sanitation, 
schools and other public buildings, and meet interest and 
sinking-fund charges. Later on, a body of trustees would be 
appointed to purchase or redeem the shares and debentures 
of the company on behalf of the inhabitants, so that 
thenceforward the whole of the town land and all the 
public works created out of the capital raised by the 
company, and out of any profit rents which might have 
been derived from the tenants, would become the property 
of the community of the “ garden city.” 

The idea is unquestionably an attractive one, and we 
should be very glad to see the experiment tried. No 
doubt there are difficulties about the scheme. That 
of securing the “ unearned increment” in the value of the 
land, around and within the city, to the community, and at 
the same time avoiding any limitation upon the motives 
of the occupier to exert himself in improving his 
holding, seems appreciable, but may be quite sur- 
mountable. At the outset, however, the difficulty which 
presents itself most forcibly is that of how and where to 
begin operations with any certainty that the desired 
group of manufacturers would settle in the “ garden city,” 
and provide a reasonable assurance of employment for the 
desired cottagers. This point evidently weighed with 
Lord Grey, who expressed a doubt as to “whether they 
could persuade different businesses to combine together 
and plant their enterprises at the same time on open 
spaces away from a city.” Still, it is quite possible that 
this difficulty would prove much less serious than it looks. 
There seems reason to believe that there has been 
manifested among manufacturers so much interest in 
the project of the Garden City Association, and 
so much belief in the practical temper, as well as the 
philanthropic aims, of its promoters, as to create a fair 
likelihood that a working understanding could be reached, 
and the first steps towards securing a site for the city 
be taken without undue risk. A paper read by Mr. 
Howard at the recent Conference afforded evidence of 
the serious consideration which had been given, and which 
would be given, to the requirements of manufacturers by 
those concerned in the “ garden city ” project, and it seems 
easily conceivable that not a few men of business, who 
may have shrunk from the venture of establishing their 
concerns out in the open country, with every detail in the 
way of motive-power and of locomotion to be thought and 
worked out by themselves individually, would be much 
encouraged if they had the co-operation of a substantial 
and enlightened company on the lines sketched out by 
Mr. Howard. Of one thing we may be tolerably sure, 
that if a single “ garden city” could be prosperously estab- 
lished, the movement would rapidly extend, and we hope 
that the co-operation of enough persons of enterprise and 
enlightened philanthropy may be obtained to secure that 
re “ae so full of interest and promise shall be fairly 
ried, 








KINGS AND THEIR CAPITALS. 

HE dislike of Kings for their capitals, and of their 
capitals for them, is a historical fact of some interest 

for which it is difficult to find a satisfactory explanation. 
The capital is almost always Imperialist in sentiment, exult- 
ing in the spread of the King’s dominion, and conscious of a 
certain separate claim to grandeur as the centre of national 
life, and the point from which all authority rays out, yet it 
rarely delights in the Sovereign or his Court. The Sovereign, 
on the other hand, is usually proud of his chief city, invests 





it with all manner of privileges, and beautifies it at the cost 
of all other cities, yet manifests towards it a certain degree 
at once of fear and of distaste. The double feeling was, we 
fancy, manifested very early. Rome must always have been 
full of libels about the Emperors, and certainly never 
defended them when attacked’; while the Emperors, as time 
went on, gradually made a habit of absenting themselves, 
though to the end they never forgot that they were great and 
absolute because in them Rome, with her claim to dominion 
over earth, was in some way incarnate. The Eastern 
Emperors, it is true, always resided in New Rome, and ex- 
pended vast sums in beautifying and amusing it; but they 
always regarded it as a sort of wolf held by the ears; while 
of all their cities it was the most riotous, and the one which 
most needed military control. In modern times the Bourbons 
so disliked Paris that for a hundred years they gave up 
the habit of living there, while the people slowly accu- 
mulated the hatred and contempt for Royalty which burst 
forth at last in the Revolution. The Popes made modern 
Rome so completely that the popular proverb ran: “ Rome 
is dying with the Popes, but without them is dead.” Yet 
throughout history Rome and its nobles were the most 
pressing of Papal troubles, and Rome never reverenced its 
Popes as did the remainder of the Catholic world. The 
greatest of Russian Sovereigns moved his capital from 
Moscow to the Baltic, and to this day the Czars have 
never returned thither, and Moscow has remained the most 
“ difficult” of their cities, the centre of a kind of opposition. 
Vienna seems to be an exception, the Hofburg having always 
been the centre of its life, and Kaiser and Viennese having 
maintained a curious sort of familiar friendship, most 
strongly marked both under Maria Theresa and Francis I.; 
but in 1848 Vienna was full of revolutionary feeling. Berlin 
has always had a tone which was not that of its Kings, who 
for years did not live there, and to-day is described by tlie 
Court as the most censorious of cities, and kept under a 
severe control, which it justifies by the sort of temper which 
has this year induced the capital twice to elect a “Second 
Burgomaster” whom the King will not have, and who is 
elected and re-elected mainly out of a sort of spite. London, 
though decidedly Hanoverian in sentiment, was for genera- 
tions a plague to the Hanoverian Kings, and though devotedly 
loyal to Queen Victoria, and during her reign becoming dis- 
tinctly Conservative, she never liked it, or voluntarily resided 
within it. The facts, which might be expanded into a volume, 
are very curious, and one wonders whether they owe their 
origin to the sort of Republican life which grows up in 
capitals, or only to that close watchfulness and minute know- 
ledge which is so hostile to the spirit of reverence. 


The distaste of Sovereigns for their capitals is not difficult 
to understand. There is in it a trace of contempt and also 
a trace of fear. They see that the men who rule the great 
city are inferior to the statesmen around themselves, they 
dislike in them the vein of vulgarity seldom absent from 
bourgeois who have attained civie authority, and they do 
not understand clearly how far their instinctive independ- 
ence will carry them. They think civic opinion uncertain, 
and entertain that vague horror of “mobs” which is 
natural to men whose lives are so far secluded that they 
choose their own associates, and are accustomed to per- 
manent deference, even in trifles, from all with whom they 
come in contact. They feel safer, in short, at a distance 
from the one mass of men which impresses them at once 
by its immense physical weight and its possible unruliness. 
The spirit of revolt seems to them ever lurking in those 
unknown myriads, the only myriads whom they ever see 
gathered together, undrilled, and unguided by visible and 
responsible officials. We suspect, too, that the greatness of 
capitals arouses in Kings a certain jealousy, as of a force 
competing with that of the State, a force diificult to control 
and still more difficult to persuade. This feeling has always 
been marked in France, and has led to precautions, singular 
ina Republican State, against municipal independence; and we 
should not assert that it was wholly wanting in this country, 
where statesman after statesman of both purties has hesitated 
to unify London, and so create a power whick might on occa 
sion rival that of the State. Addthatal! Kings seek privacy as 
a kind of protection, and that it is difficult to feel private with 
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and the want of cordiality between Kings and their capitals 
may be readily understood. 
The converse sentiment is, however, more difficult to 
explain. One would have said that the capital city of a 
Monarchy, or for that matter, of a Republic, must always 
be the most loyal city. It is always the one which derives 
the most prosperity from the prosperity of the State, the 
most advantage from the expenditure of its rulers, the 
most grandeur from the grandeur of the Kings. It is not 
always so, however. No Radicalism has been so Radical as 
that of great capitals, no criticism on Sovereigns so severe as 
theirs, no rioting so wanting in instinctive respect. No 
King in Europe would consent to live in his capital without 
military protection, visible or unseen. Is the true explana- 
tion to be found in the proverb that “no man is a hero to his 
valet,” or that great powers never live side by side without 
growing jealous of each other—you see that proved in 
every State in the constant bickerings of the great 
Departments—or that great capitals, which naturally draw 
to themselves the thirsty, the ambitious, and the fear- 
less, gradually breed a race of citizens in whom the quality 
of reverence is deficient? That is said to be the dis- 
tinctive mark of the lower population of Paris, London, 
Berlin, Rome, and even Vienna; and if the analysis is 
correct it serves to explain much, and especially the contrast 
observed between that loyalty to the State at large, which is 
usually marked in capitals, and the loyalty to the rulers of 
the day, which is often wanting. We cannot clearly answer 
the question, for it is only recently that great cities have 
become so tremendous a factor in European life, drawing 
towards themselves the very pith and life-blood of the nations. 
Eager and keen-sighted eyes are watching everywhere the 
effect of that great change upon physical development, and 
able men are telling us all that we have to fear if the process 
should last for centuries; but the mental effects of aggrega- 
tion have not been carefully studied. Nevertheless, they 
must be very great and produce very great results, both upon 
the organisation and the aspirations of Huropean communities. 
We do not feel altogether pessimistic about it, recognising 
some special capacities which great cities develop as well as 
special weaknesses; but that there will be, for one thing, a 
decay of deference, an upgrowth of a kind of realism not 
favourable to authority, seems to us almost past a doubt. 





PINCHBECK SILENCE. 

HE notion that the habit of silence is a virtuous habit is 
passing away. It is part of the ascetic ideal in which 

we no longer believe, and it is strange to recollect how assidu- 
ously this invented virtue was pressed upon the world by 
religious men of all shades of opinion. Abstinence from talk 
was one of the abstinences which lay at the root of monasticism. 
Even the reasonable rule of the original Benedictines which 
allowed to every mana pint of wine anda pound of bread 
daily, as well as a sufficiency of other good food, exhorted the 
brethren to let their words at all times he “spare and whole- 
some,” as well as setting aside certain hours for complete 
silence. That words might be many and yet wholesome seems 
to have been a conception outside the imagination of monks. 
Dut the belief that silence is to speech as gold is to silver by 
no means melted away in England at the time of the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries. The early Evangelicals regarded 
much silence as a counsel of perfection, and Law in his 
“Serious Call” relates how the worldly Flavia was 
“always talking,’ and relates it as one of the difliculties 
in the way of her extremely problematical salvation ; while 
with Miranda—the model Miranda—it was quite other- 
wise. Her conversation, we are told, was always calculated 
to make any companion wiser “who should chance to be in 
company when she thought fit to speak.” Notso very long ago 
children were directed to talk little, and this not only with 
the reasonable intention of giving their elders time to speak, 
but also to impress upon their young minds the intrinsic 
value of silence. Before they spoke they were told to ask them- 
selves if what they were about to say was not only “ true and 
kind,” but also if it was “ necessary.” Outside religion many 


wits and moralists have upheld silence, or at least advised 
great reserve and chariness of speech. La Rochefoucauld 
sums up a chapter on conversation by a piece of general 


c po 
“and nothing that we canever regret.” William Penn in hig 
“Fruits of Solitude” recommends his readers to “speak little 
—and last.” In this case the two last words rather take the 
moral flavour out of the sentence. Perhaps the old Quaker 
was thinking less of a virtuous habit than of a verbal victory, 
the more signal perhaps the smaller the expenditure af 
words. 

Montaigne, on the other hand, is a great advocate of talk. 
“The most natural and fruitful exercise of the mind in my 
opinion is conversation,” he declares, and “I find the use of it 
more sweet than any other action in life.” So strongly docs 
he hold his opinion that he professes himself more Willing to 
lose his sight than his hearing. Conversation is not, however 
an art which can in his eyes be legitimately practised by all 
“ill-bred people and fools,” and all who are “so unhandsome 
as to fight in play” should be prohibited from arguing. 
But if truculent arguers destroy conversation, they are at 
least less depressing company than those who are what js 
called “very reserved.” Reserved people are usually wet. 
blankets, and might often be as well described as empty 
people, only there is a general belief that emptiness always 
accompanies frivolity and never solemnity. Occasionally, no 
doubt, silent men have much wisdom, to which they could 
give utterance if they would, just as some cold manners ar 
assumed to protect unusually warm and sensitive hearts; but 
such instances are uncommon. Men whose exterior entirely 
belies their character are like rough diamonds—metaphori- 
cally speaking—very rare. Those of whom it is really 
true to say that they are reserved—that they have a great 
deal in them which they do not care to give out—are for the 
most part unsocial people, and quite without charm. It js 
true that they are often liked by a few friends; but that is 
because with those few they cease to be reserved, and their 
confidence is valued not only for its own sake, but also because 
it is looked upon in the light of a favour. Silent ‘people 
maintain a perpetual attitude of defence. They risk nothing, 
and avoid the many shrewd knocks sustained by the mentally 
restless and venturesome. Their impregnable position jg 
often, however, a lonely one, and they suffer in alertness of 
mind from a sedentary mental habit. The theories of books 
ean be assimilated and answered at leisure, but there is a 
certain promptness of attention and an easy suppleness of 
thought which can only be fostered by talk. Among the 
“reserved” and “ unsocial” we do not count those who are 
habitually silent because they are shy. Shy people would 
often gladly talk, but they want the resolution to step at the 
right moment into the conversational pool, and they miss 
their opportunity of speech till they become too much dis- 
couraged to watch for it. Such people are often very good 
listeners,—that is, they cause other men to talk well by some- 
how making them aware of a sympathetic audience. Maureus 
Aurelius, who was the prototype of Matthew Arnold in his 
ardent defence of “sweet reasonableness,” teaches that every 
man who has realised that “the good” for all men is “a 
social good” should be ready to expose his thoughts to any 
one who asks him at any given moment, and thus prove to 
his friend and himself that he has no thoughts but such as 
are “simple and benevolent.” 

Without perhaps agreeing with this stringent exhortation 
to openness, it is nevertheless a fact that all social life 
depends on the goodwill which men throw into the inter- 
change of ideas, and there can be no doubt that an increased 
habit of conversation bas had a wonderfully civilising effect 
upon the middle and upper classes.. Oddly enough, it is talk, 
and not silence, which has put a curb upon self-indulgence. 
The pleasure in dining out is no longer chiefly derived from 
the food and drink consumed at the table, but this is a fact 
which a West End lady would find it difficult to explain to 
her Whitechapel sisters. Gluttony has been killed by conver- 
sation, and drunkenness—convivial drunkenness at least—is 
no longer seen. Below a certain standard of education we 
find very little social life. Friendship is not very commen in 
the lower classes, and where it exists it is almost invariably 
founded upon obligation. Kindness in time of necessity isa 
firm basis on which to build a friendship ; it offers few oppor 
tunities for keeping the edifice in repair, especially among 
those who have neither much time nor much money to expend 
in charity. Those who have no interests in common drift apart, 





advice to speak little, adding the perfectly futile rider,— 
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alone, and have no visitors whatever of their own class, is 
sitively astonishing. Unfortunately they have lived their 
lives without realising the truth of the sentence ascribed to 
Solomon, “ Sweet language will multiply friends, and a fair- 
speaking tongue will increase kind greetings.” One reason 
that compulsory education seems to have had less result in 
improving the civilisation of the lower classes than its ad- 
yocates hoped is that the children have no encouragement to 
discuss at home what they learned at school, and consequently 
they very soon forget it. The lower classes have not yet 
attained to the habit of rational conversation. Even when 
they are making love they have nothing to say. 

No doubt the old veneration for silence—the remains of 
which we see to-day petrified in a proverb—arose largely 
from the Apostolic warning that “of every idle word a man 
shall speak he must give account.” But he must also give 
aecount—as some ready person replied when the text was 
quoted to him—of every idle silence. Total abstinence from 
speech is impossible outside La Trappe, and we should think 
that regrettable words break upon idle silence quite as often 
as upon animated talk, As a moral agent the habit of 
silence is found out. It is unsocial, and therefore makes 
against civilisation, But there is one golden rule of silence 
aman should always observe, because it is the first rule of 
conversation,—he should not talk out of his turn. 





STINGING INSECTS. 

HE stings of wasps and bees and their relatious are 
; simpler instruments than the elaborate machinery 
by which jellyfish and some other sea beasts paralyse the 
creatures on which they feed, and occasionally inflame the 
skin of some unlucky bather, who finds himself smarting as if 
he had fallen into a bed of nettles. The jellyfish sting by 
means of stinging cells, each with a special apparatus 
lying ready for use inside it. Insects’ stings are usually 
the “ ovipositor” or egg-dropping tube sharpened up to act 
as a weapon, down the centre of which the poison is 
discharged. That is why only the females asarule have stings. 
The poison of the bees, wasps, and hornets is only formic 
acid. The difference of its effect on different persons is 
probably due to individual constitution, just as one man still 
fresh to the drug can take large quantities of opium which 
might be fatalin a much smaller dose if given to another 
patient. That deadly septic poisoning should sometimes be 
set up by the betes of insects which have been feeding on putvid 
matter is not unlikely. But that the tiny drop of venom in- 
serted by a bee should have fatal results from time to time 
is surprising. 

Bees are far more free in the use of their stings than 
wasps, and often go out on an expedition of the most criminal 
kind, as fully intending to use their deadly weapon as was the 
late Mr. Charles Peace when he went a-burgling with a 
revolver. Every now and then a swarm makes up its mind 
to burgle another hive and steal the honey. Robbery and 
bee-slaughter, if not murder in the first degree, are their 
object. They sting the raided swarm, and the latter sting 
the raiders, and when this has been going on every bee 
near the place is ready to “shoot at sight,” so to speak, and 
sting persons passing by. Besides this, bees have fads 
and fancies about people whom they like and dislike. They 
will sting the latter quite unprovoked. At one house in 
Suffolk bees could not be kept because the coachman, an 
old family servant, who also looked after one of the minor 
flower-gardens, was obnoxious to them. When the eldest son, 
who had a house near, succeeded to the property the bees were 
brought up to the hall garden; but it was very soon found 
that either they cr the coachman must leave the premises, so 
the bees were sent home again. The massacre of the drones 
by bees is well known; the queen bees also search out and 
put to death other young queens. It is noticed that some 
imported bees are much worse tempered and more ready 
to sting than the British species. There are a number 
of honey-making bees which apparently do not use their 
stings, or in which the stings are atrophied and too blunt to 
hurt. Some are very small, so diminutive that they are called 
mosquito-bees. They gather quantities of honey, of which 
Bates, in one of the forests on the Amazon, took two quarts 
from one of the nests. In Jamaica, where some of these 





amiable bees are also found, they are called “angelitos,”— 
a name given them by the original Spanish settlers in 
honour of their good temper. Some Australian dwarf bees— 
also “angelitos” so far as human beings are concerned— 
do not use their stings, perhaps because they are not sharp 
enough to hurt, but deal with their enemies something 
after the manner of the Quaker on board ship who refused 
to use a gun, but threw the Frenchmen overboard. An 
enemy is held down by several of the bees, who 
gradually put him on the rack by pulling his limbs out 
tight and keeping them so, for as long as an hour, by which 
time the prisoner “dies a natural death.” Bumble-bees are 
popularly supposed not to sting. The males have no 
stings, but the females have, at any rate in the common 
bumble-bee. There are so many sizes in a bumble-bee’s 
nest, large females, small females, and males, that it is a safe 
speculation not to take the risk, though bumble-hbees are very 
easy-going creatures and only sting when pressed or hurt. 

The common wasp as a rule keeps its sting for self-defence. 
It will bite a fly in two with its jaws if it gets in its way on 
a window-pane, but it does not use its sting even when 
trying to rob a bee-hive and “tackled” by the bees. The 
latter will push a wasp away five or six times, hustling it off 
the footboard, without provoking it to sting. But if a bee 
endeavours to sting a wasp, it then grapples with it and stings 
back, killing or benumbing the insect almost at once. British 
wasps are fussy and excitable but not vicious, like many of the 
Indian wild bees. However crowded or uncomfortable they 
may be, they very rarely quarrel with or sting each other, as, 
for instance, when a number are on the same window-pane, 
fretting and anxious to get out. Only when the entrance to 
their nest is threatened do they become actively aggressive, 
and then as a rule the attack is not begun till the person 
who excites their fear interposes between them and the entrance 
to the nest. A setter dog was noticed to turn and bite itself, 
whimpering with pain, just as the party were sitting down to 
a shooting luncheon by the side of a wood in Yorkshire. The 
dog being tired, had lain down on the hole of a wasps’ 
nest, and five or six of the yellow insects were stinging 
it at once; but they did not touch the persons sitting close 
by. About the end of August country newspapers often con- 
tain a paragraph describing an unprovoked attack made by 
wasps from nests by the roadside. There is a family likeness 
about these stories, which are quite true, except that as a rule 
the attack is not unprovoked. The incident will be found 
generally to take place on a Sunday, and the victims to be 
part of the congregation returning from church. Any one 
acquainted with the ways of country villages will guess the 
history of the wasps’ raid. The small boys of the village 
discover the nest after breakfast, and if they can shirk 
church, spend a delightful morning in stoning the wasps by 
long-range fire. The latter become angry, and then furious, 
and probably sting a boy or two. The latter then clear off, 
or do so in any case when the elders come out of church. The 
wasps seeing a number of people coming down the road, con- 
clude that they are going to carry on the attack begun during 
the earlier hours, and flying out, sting all and sundry, gaining 
a reputation of the worst character for ever after. 

The various species of “ social”’ wasps found in England all 
spring from colonies founded by a single queen wasp early in 
the year. She feeds the early grubs herself, first on sugary 
extract of flowers, and later on flesh. This she gets by killing 
insects, which, so far as the writer has been able to observe, 
she does not sting, but kills by biting their heads off. The 
wasp then appears to feed upon the insect, usually some soft- 
bodied fly. What she really does is to bite the legs and wings 
off, and chew the rest into a kind of pulp, with which she flies 
off and feeds the larve. But there area number of solitary 
wasps which do sting other insects, and regularly use the 
sting for the special purpose of paralysing the caterpillars 
which they store up to serve as food for their grubs. Yet 
these armed solitary wasps, of which there are twice as 
many species in England as there are of the social wasps, 
never seem to sting man. One of them hauls out poisonous 
spiders from their holes by the leg, and then stings them just 
between their own poison-fans. The solitary wasps are as 
clever in using their stings as a Malay is with his crease; but 
the victims are all insects. One, which stings cockroaches, 
and then stuffs them into keyholes and other convenient 
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places, does not care to carry the cockroach. It just stings 
it enough to make it stupid, and then walks it off to prison 
like a policeman with a pickpocket. Hornets, which are cnly 
large wasps, are very different from the latter in tempera- 
ment, and far less active. This is matter for thankfulness, 
for the amount of poison emitted by a hornet is enough to 
cause most serious results. The pain is intense. The writer 
has seen a boy stung on the head faint at once from the 
shock. The results to some constitutions are so serious that 
the dread in which hornets are held is by no means unwar- 
ranted. But they are among the most sluggish of winged 
insects. They will sit for hours on a dying elm tree, 
apparently almost torpid, drinking the sweet sap, and if by 
chance one enters a house it will remain quietly on the 
window-pane, without any of the buzzing and fuss made 
by a bee or a wasp. In India a large black hornet 
with a red head is common in the hills. It has a strong 
pair of jaws, and is said to seize whatever it intends to 
sting with these, before inserting the poisoneddart. Europeans 
who have had fever, and are stung by one of these hornets; 
or by a centipede, often suffer from a new attack of fever 
immediately after the symptoms caused by the sting begin to 
decrease. The large scolopendra centipede, which sometimes 
grows from nine inches to a foot in length, is perhaps the most 
horrible of all stinging creatures. It has a pair of stinging 
feet, crooked, sharp, and venomous, which it sinks into the 
flesh bitten. As the creature is highly carnivorous, and 
may have been feeding on some putrid substance, not only 
the secreted venom, but also septic poison may enter. Death 
is said to have often followed the sting. The scorpion’s sting, 


though it causes torturing pain, is less serious. 


Ants are popularly supposed not to sting, but only to bite. 
This is a mistake, for though many of them bite and inject 
poison into the wound, the ants, properly speaking, belong to 
the stinging hymenoptera, and are related to the bees and 
wasps, and others of that class whose females have stings 
and a poison gland, though in many of the ants the sting has 


become “blind” or disappeared, just as their wings have, 


though in some kinds poison is still discharged from the end 


of the tail. In the bulldog ants of Australia and elsewhere 
the sting is perfectly developed, and as the creature is an 
inch long and the poison powerful, the effects of many stings 
are often very severe. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
antes ee 
MR. KIPLING ON THE APPOINTMENTS TO THE 
FIRST AND SECOND ARMY CORPS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF TIIE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—In your protest against the appointments of Generals 
Buller and Wood to command the First and Second Army 
Corps, it seems to me you have missed one aspect of the case, 
—its likeness to the aged anecdote of the man with the 
ferret-bag of whom a fellow-traveller inquired the contents. 
* Mongooses,” was the answer. “My brother sees snakes, 
and I’m taking the mongooses up to kill them.” “ But your 
brother doesn’t see real snakes.” ‘‘ No, but these aren't real 
mongooses.” Three or four years ago we should have 
accepted both imaginary army corps and imaginary 
Generals as serious additions to our defences; but in the 
past twenty-four months we have been manufacturing a real 
Army, &c., in South Africa. Thanks to “God and the 
Mauser,” we have there now large bodies of men habituated 
to the use of arins, as well as leaders who possess certain ex- 
perience of the conditions of actual warfare. Nota few of 
the latter have by this date acquired sympathy, insight, and 
comprehension as regards matters that touch their pro- 
fessional work and the needs of the nation. In like manner, 
each according to his lights, but all more or less, the rank-and- 
file have imbibed new notions of the detail and aims of war. 


Behind these men—it is well to remember—stand a large 
proportion of the English people intimately connected with 
them by means of the penny-post; and through that post 
informed with minuteness of the defects in fact and in essence 
of the system under which their kin are employed. They 
have paid no small price in money and in blood that there might 
be born an Army, handled by fit and proven leaders, They 


above mentioned is, perhaps, an inadequate return for their 
outlay. The step suggests a revival of certain impenitent 
and unlearned methods which they have been many times 
assured the nation has abandoned for ever. It seems to indi. 
cate that, in spite of the pledges of the Government, the wholg 
Army machine is to be hauled back as soon as may be to the 
old ruts of impotence, pretence, and collapse. Men see that 
the chosen commanders are not quite in touch with the req] 
Army which with a little tact and a little seriousness might 
so easily survive. It is not the triviality or ineptitude dis. 
played in this matter that appals, but the cynical levity. ~ 
I am, Sir, &e., RupDyarp Kiptiyg, 





GENERAL BULLER. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sin,—I have read in the Spectator of September 28th an 
abuse of General Buller as the Commander of the First Army 
Corps. I wonder whether the Secretary of State for War, the 
editor of the Spectator, or the officers and men of the Natal 
Field Force are the best judges of General Buller; because jt 
certainly is, to my mind, a curious thing, if one is to believe 
your article, that during the twelve months I spent under 
his command I never heard anything but the highest praise 
of him. Probably if you knew as much as some of us knew 
concerning the operations before the relief of Ladysmith, 
more particularly regarding Spion Kop, you would, as the 
“Tommies” put it, be ready “to follow him to the gates of 
hell.”—I am, Sir, &e., Ernest §. Forps, 

Dalry, Galloway. late Civil Surgeon, Natal Field Force, 


[Our soldiers will always follow a brave man, and who ever 
doubted Sir Redvers Buller’s bravery? The men would, of 
course, follow him to the strongly held and fortified position 
indicated by our correspondent, but experience tells us that 
when Sir Redvers Buller got them there, and had exposed 
himself with reckless gallantry, he would not storm the said 
gates at all costs, but would wire to the Commander-in-Chief 
stating that they could not be taken without the loss of two 
or three thousand men, and asking whether the object were 
worth such a sacrifice.—Eb. Spectator.] 





MR. GLADSTONE AND THE RECTORY OF EWELME. 
[To rue Epiror or Tue “ SpEctTaTor.”] 

Srr,—In your review of the new volumes of the “ Dictionary 
of National Biography” in the Spectator of September 2lst 
you mention, as one of the two strangely perverse acts of Mr. 
Gladstone’s life, the presentation of Mr. W. W. Harvey, a 
Cambridge man, to the Rectory of Ewelme. Although I 
mentioned it years ago in the Academy, it does not seem to be 
generally known that Mr. Gladstone in the first instance 
offered the Rectory of Ewelme to Mr. W. E. Jelf, late Censor 
of Christchurch, author of the Greek Grammar, and one of 
the finest Greek scholars in the University, for whom no 
adequate reward had been made. Mr. Jelf was in opposition 
to Mr. Gladstone, both in polities and religion. In politics he 
was a strong Conservative opposed to a Liberal; in religion, 
while both were most loyal sons of the Church of England, 
one was devoted to the Evangelical, the other to the Tractarian, 
school. Yet it was to this opponent, entirely unsolicited, 
solely on his merits, which he thought had not been sufficiently 
recognised, that Mr. Gladstone oftered the living of Ewelme. 
It was a gracious act, and would generally have been regarded 
as such. I knew Ewelme at the time; the outgoing rector, 
the late Dean of Canterbury, was one of my dearest friends. 
Mr. Jelf declined the living because the exposed position of 
the Rectory rendered it unsuitable for the health of his 
youngest son. It was not until it had been thus declined by 
an Oxford man that Mr. Gladstone turned to Cambridge—I 
am, Sir, &c., W. W. 





THE BOER PRISONERS AT ST. HELENA. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—It occurs to me that a brief record of impressions and 
observations garnered during a visit to the Boer prisoners in 
St. Helena may be of interest to your readers, I cannot 
promise’ them anything sensational, but then the naked, un- 
varnished truth has a knack of lacking that picturesque 





'element. Nor did I resort to the device of smoking a pipe 
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of Boer “’bacey” with my Boer friends as an “open sesame” 


to their inmost feelings. I only happen to have lived 
amongst them for the last twenty years, and to have had the 
most varied opportunities of really knowing them in town 
and country. I have been present at, and even conducted, 
their simple family worship. Ihave married a fair number 
of the prisoners, baptised the children of others, and buried 
the relations of others. I have a very warm regard for 
the ordinary simple Boer, apart from politics, and apart 
from the ruling clique, to which he was but a. pawn 
ina very daring game. At the risk of misunderstand- 
ing, I will even go so far as to say that 1 see nothing 
necessarily dishonourable in the dream of an indepen- 
dent South African Republic from the Cape to the Zambesi, 
did it not run counter to the interests, nay the very life, 
of the British Empire, which I take leave to think are also 
the interests of civilisation and liberty. It was, then, as an 
avowed friend of the Boer from a broadly human standpoint, 
excluding politics, that I mingled amongst the prisoners, and 
talked to them in the “ Taal,” when the rare exceptions were 
encountered who knew no English. I talked to the casual 
Boer met on the roads, to the men working for the islanders 
on parole, to the prisoners in the “ Peace party” camp, but 
spent most of the time in the camp of the men who think it a 
point of honour to make no sign of submission to the in- 
evitable while any of their friends are still in the field, and 
who, I must confess, had my respect, though their cause is as 
dead asa doornail, It is not too much to say that these men 
talked freely to me. They knew that I knew that they knew 
that I knew them. They knew that I had ministered to them 
or their friends in joy and in sorrow. Now, the testimony 
was universal to their being supplied by the authorities 
liberally with everything to satisfy their material wants, and 
that everything is being done to alleviate their unhappy lot 
that is consistent with their remaining prisoners. Their 
statements to this effect were hearty and spontaneous. Sports 
are encouraged, men are allowed to work at their trades as 
far as the trades can be exercised on the island, concerts 
are held weekly in an improvised theatre, ministers of their 
own religion are supplied to hold services and look after 
them spiritually. In a word, never in the history of the 
world have prisoners of war been treated with so much con- 
sideration and generosity. They know and admit it freely. 
And yet (1) they are quite ready to “feed up” any green- 
horn who comes along and whom their shrewdness discovers 
to be wishful to be crammed with complaints, especially if 
the complaints are to serve the party purposes of their 
political friends; (2) they are consumed with homesickness, 
and so cannot be considered completely happy. Some who 
have never lived in such clover in their lives are exempt from 
this heart-wearing longing, but the greater number and the 
best are pining for their homes. It would be amazing, if 
one did not take into account the blinding effects of party 
feeling, that any one could draw a different picture of the 
treatment and condition of the Boer prisoners in St. Helena. 
A very small draft on their knowledge of their countrymen’s 
genius might open their eyes, if they wished them opened. Two 
factors in that composite character explain the situation,—Boer 
prisoners and Boer women and children cherished and cared 
for, refugee loyalists left mainly to their own devices or to 
private charity. An Englishman’s feeling of noblesse oblige 
towards an enemy is much more lively than his sympathy 
with his own people in distress. His feeling towards the 
heterogeneous multitude of loyalists is apt to be rather tepid. 
And then, again, his sporting instinct invests the little man 
who is plucky enough to stand up to the big man with special 
elaims to his admiration and generosity. These characteristics 
are entirely admirable, but you must not be surprised if the 
suffering loyalists in their woeful plight find them rather 
trying at the present time. At all events, it would not be 
easy to find a greater contrast than the well-cared-for con- 
dition of the prisoners of war and the miserable state of a 
large body of the refugee loyalists.—I am, Sir, &c., 
St. Helena. Joun T. Darracu. 


[We may remind our readers that the writer of the above is 
an Anglican clergyman, the Rector of Johannesburg, who 
writes of what he knows.—Ep. Spectator.] 











THE NEW PASTIME. 

(To THE EpiTor oF THE “SpectTaTor.’’] 
S1r,—As the publication of my letter upon the above subject 
in the Spectator of September 7th has called forth so many 
inquiries from various quarters respecting the portable ap- 
paratus used by our Society, and how to apply it, a few 
observations on the subject may, with your permission, be 
useful to others. The hall in which practice is desired to be 
carried on should not be less that 40 ft. in length. It does 
not matter whether it has a stage or not; but any persons con- 
templating the introduction of this description of rifle-shooting 
in their locality should send to me here, or to Mr. C. T. Bruce, 
of 13 Chapel Street, Belgrave Square (who is taking up the 
secretarial work in London), a rough sketch of the plan of 
the hall with dimensions, stating whether it has astage at one 
end, and if so, what height the floor of the stage is above the 
floor of the room. We can then direct our manufacturer to 
have the legs of the standards made in each case the appro- 
priate length, so that the overhead travellers run at a fairly 
uniform level, after allowing for the sagging of the con- 
necting cord. Illustrations of the apparatus, descriptions 
for fixing it, hints for the use of committees and members of 
clubs who wish to adopt this kind of rifle-shooting, and 
rules suggested for such clubs, similar to those which 
have been found to work satisfactorily elsewhere, will be 
forwarded to any one sending for them. The applications 
recently made have come from such diverse sources as Liver- 
pool, Chester, Ripon, Birmingham, and Belfast, from the 
London Diocesan Church Lads’ Brigade, from the Jewish 
Lads’ Brigade, from Bilton School, from the 2nd V.B. Royal 
Fusiliers for their drill hall, and from the Admiral- 
Superintendent at Chatham. ‘The point is this, and it has 
been pretty pithily expressed by Admiral Holland when he 
says: “I am anxious to help our local Volunteers and our 
young naval men to take a keen interest in becoming good 
shots, to make a pastime and a pleasure of it, and not a tire- 
some lesson, which some seem to suppose it must be.” Are 
not the recreations of a people a matter of public concern? 
And more especially so their evening recreations, particularly 
in the towns and cities. It has never yet been realised how 
much good can be effected by occasionally spending an 
evening in rifle-shooting, for the means have not been forth- 
coming for utilising many places which may be available for 
the purpose. How many suitable places are only partially 
used for other purposes which on winter evenings could be 
temporarily used as rifle galleries at no great cost. If it is 
necessary to inspire confidence in your readers by mentioning 
those who are on the Committee of the Society, I merely wish 
to say that in addition to Mr. Coles Child and Mr. Archibald 
C. Norman, of Bromley, General Lance, of Wandsworth, and 
myself, representing those who have contributed funds towards 
the foundation of the Society, the officers and governing body 
of the Federation of Working Men’s Social Clubs, whose head- 
quarters are at Oxford House, Bethnal Green, are represented 
by Mr. Ranking, the hon. secretary of that Federation, and 
Mr. F. H. Williams, the secretary of the Social Institutes 
Union; the officers and governing body of the Federation of 
London Working Boys’ Clubs are represented by Mr. Douglas 
Eyre; the officers and governing body of the Association of 
Conservative Clubs are represented by Colonel Alt, C.B., 
Mr. James Wigan, and Mr. Hugh Bryan, the secre- 
tary of the Association; whilst the rifle clubs that are 
being formed amongst the clubs of the Working Men’s Club 
and Institute Union are represented by Mr. B. T. Hall, the 
secretary of the Union, and Mr. G. Shore. Our Committee 
would naturally be strengthened by an augmentation of repre- 
sentatives from other important bodies having to do with 
working men and working boys. You were good enough, Sir, 
in your editorial note attached to my last letter, to invite 
people to contribute to the funds of our Society. I hope, Sir, 
that you may similarly endorse this appeal, so that disappoint- 
ment may not be the measure dealt out to that great soldier 
and noble patriot who presides over this Society. For a sum 
which represents the cost of a decent bicycle a small 
rifle club of the description indicated can be fairly started, 
and the cost of maintenance can nearly be covered by the 
profit on the ammunition, even after paying a price for 
shooting well within the compass of everybody. You will 
allow me, therefore, to conclude by saying that our hon. 
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treasurer is Mr. Mackworth B. Praed, the manager of the 
Law Courts Branch of Lloyds Bank, 222 Strand, W.C., who 
will be pleased to receive and credit the Founder’s Fund of 
the Society of Working Men’s Rifle Clubs with anything that 
may be sent to him.—I am, Sir, &c., C. E. Lvarp. 

Ightham Knoll, Sevenoaks. 

P.S.—By appointment with Mr. John Bruce, the caretaker 
of the Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall, S.W., an 
example of our portable apparatus for rifle-shooting with 
miniature ammunition can (by permission of the Council) be 
seen there for a short time, and everything in connection with 
its working explained by him. 

[Of course, we most heartily endorse General Luard’s appeal, 
and wish him every success. But though we strongly approve 
of the recreation side of his scheme, we hope that it will be 
made clear to the men and boys who shoot that they are not 
merely amusing themselves, but also training the eye for what 
must always remain a man’s first duty,—the defence of his 
own country.—Ep. Spectator. | 





DREAM-STORIES. 
[To tHe Eprror or THe “ Spectator.” ] 
Str.—In the Spectator of September 28th “'T.” says that the 
Society for Psychical Research in April, 1888, “issued a 
circular pointing out that the reality of apparitions was even 
in their view not sufficiently proved.” Perhaps they did not 
precisely say that! All apparitions are “real,” even those of 
delirium tremens. The apparitions appear; they are genuine 
perceptions. In the theory, not of the Society for Psychical 
Research, which as a Society has no theory, but of the 
Literary Committee, or some of its members, “ apparitions ” 
are hallucinations, and as such are real perceptions,—without 
objective basis. Writers like Mr. Gurney never held that 
apparitions are“ real” in the sense of being space-filling entities, 
if that is what “T.” means by “real.” They wanted evidence 
for coincidental and veridical hallucinations, I think, not fora 
“real” apparition filling space, as material objects do. And 
they, that is, the Committee on Hallucinations, later thought, 
rightly or wrongly, that they had got the desired evidence. 
Iam unaware that the Society accepts as valid tales like the 
parental dream about a son at the front; or that a census of 
the dreams of people with relations in the war has been held, 
with the result that there has been cnly one “approach to a 
coincidence,” as “T.” seems to suppose. But dozens of 
coincidences, in the cireumstances, would only be on a par 
with dreams picking out winners of races. These are only 
curious in such cases as that of Favonius, “ which, as you have 
probably heard it, I do not proceed to narrate.” Not being a 
member of the Society for Psychical Research, I only write as 
a reader of its publications —I am, Sir, &c., A, Lana, 
1 Marloes Road, W. 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—On July llth, 1890, I had a very vivid dream: I 
dreamed that I was standing in a darkened room, in the 
middle of which was a closed coffin, and as I stood at the foot 
of the coffin I could distinctly read the plate; on it was my 
own name in full, and the date January 4th, 1894. The reality 
of the dream wakened me, and I immediately made an entry 
of the date I had seen in my diary. It was to this I referred 
on reading the interesting letters on dreams lately published 
in the Spectator. It occurred to me that this incident might 
prove pertinent to the subject, as in spite of the impression 
made on me—so vivid that it was some little time before I 
cared to speak of the experience even to close friends— 
nothing came of it. It is true that in the autumn of 1893 I 
had a serious illness, but by January, 1894, I was so far 
recovered as to be at Bournemouth. I have sometimes 
wondered if with a different temperament that dream might 
not have fulfilled itself. Iam sending this to you because I 
think we often hear of the vivid dreams with sequels, while 
few remember, or if they remember, relate, the equally vivid 
ones that apparently serve no purpose. —I am, Sir, &c., 
CLARA CARPENTER. 
Datchelor Training College, Camberwell. 





[To THE Epiror or tue “Sprctator.”’] 
31r,—For some long time past letters have been appearing in 
your columns from various correspondents giving accounts of 
Cream experiences. I have not the back numbers of the 





re 
Spectator by me, but I think I am right in saying that with 
the exception of the dream recorded on September 21st by your 
correspondent “Z.,” all, or nearly all, the stories date back a 
considerable number of years. This habit of postponing the 
communication of dreams and similar experiences is one of 
the chief difficulties encountered by the Society for Psychical 
Research. The Society has now made a rule not to admit a3 
evidence experiences which have not been recorded within 
three or four years of their occurrence, except in cases where 
there exists documentary corroboratory evidence contempo- 
raneous with the alleged phenomena. Unfortunately this 
rule, sound as undoubtedly it is from an evidential stand. 
point, results in diminishing the flow of new evidence. Tho 
Society is surfeited with narratives of cases which happened 
ten or twenty years ago; but there seems a general reluctance 
on the part of the public to contribute cases of recent date, 
Now it can hardly be that ignorance of the existence of a 
Society specially interested in dreams and such like exper}. 
ences is the sole reason for this delay, for I find that our own 
members often exhibit a similar dilatoriness; but it must he 
a contributory cause. It is to be presumed, however, that 
many of your readers would consent to record their psychical 
experiences within a few hours or days of their occurrence, 
and to forward the record to the secretary, the Society for 
Psychical Research, 19 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, London, 
W.C., were they aware that a Society existed to which their 
narratives might prove of value. Should you be kind enough 
to insert this letter, I should be greatly obliged, the more so 
because your readers are drawn from a highly educated class, 
capable of furnishing and of appreciating good evidence,— 
I am, Sir, &c., J. G. PIppINeToON, 

Hon. Sec. Society for Psychical Research, 
87 Sloane Street, London, S.W. t 





A YEOMAN’S LETTERS. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THR “SPRCTATOR.”] 

Srr,—I crave your indulgence for a few lines in reference 
to your notice of the above-named book in the Spectator 
of September 28th. Of course, I regret you do not like 
my unpretentious effort, but I gather from your note 
that the dislike is founded on the four pages of 
extracts from Sergeant-Major Fownes’s “ confession- 
book.” Originally I had written, “How far the reasons 
assigned are genuine must he left to the discerning reader,” 
but afterwards omitted it as unnecessary. My mistake 
probably is in quoting from a soldier’s book, not intended for 
publication, the jests and would-be flights of humour of his 
comrades. With the Imperial Yeomanry at Maitland Camp the 
book, whatever its faults, was very popular as a source of amuse- 
ment, and contained contributions here and there from officers. 
God help the man who takes things too seriously orsedately ona 
campaign! On p. 42 of the book and on others I think. you 
will see that we were patriotic enough. As regards doing 
one’s duty, I was promoted to full corporal on the field, and 
awarded a D.C.M. in last Friday’s London Gazette (14th 
Batn. Imperial Yeomanry). Apologising for troubling yo 
on such asmall matteras my book.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Tudor House, Hastings. Percy T. Ross. 


[We are delighted to publish Mr. Ross’s manly letter, and 
only regret that he did not make his position more clear in 
the book itself.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE SPECTRE OF THE BROCKEN. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In 18841 wrote to Professor Tyndall inquiring as to 
the nimbus which I had so frequently seen in South Africa. 
In reply he sent me his monograph, “ Note on the White 
Rainbow,” which accounts for the appearance by the occa- 
sional smallness of falling dew globules against a dark back- 
ground, ‘The effect may be produced artificially by a spray of 
sal-ammoniac solution.—I am, Sir, &e., 
18 Great Alie Street, E. FREDERICK B. GEORGE. 





THE MILLENARY COMMEMORATION OF 
KING ALFRED. 
(To THE Ebiror oF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—In your notice of thisevent (September 28th) there aretwo 
slight errors which you will perhaps kindly allow me to correct. 
(1) The Archbishop of Canterbury did not join in the pro- 
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cession from the Castle to the statue, and was not present 
at the unveiling of the statue. (2) “The proceedings” did 
not “culminate” in this ceremony, but in the service in 
the Cathedral at 4 p.m., when the Archbishop preached 
with astonishing vigour ; and the grand old hymn, “O God, 
our help in ages past,’ Wesley’s noble anthem, “ Ascribe 
unto the Lord,” and the Hallelujah Chorus were sung by 
the united choirs of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, and Win- 
chester, Salisbury, and Chichester Cathedrals with magnifi- 
cent effect.—I am, Sir, &c., W. R. W. STEpHENs. 
The Deanery, Winchester. 





GLOUCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
[To tHe Epitor or TuE ‘ Specraror.’’] 
Srr,—Permit me to correct an error of your contributor 
«CL. G.” on the above subject in your issue of Sep- 
tember 2Ist. To Mr. Lee Williams, late organist of 
Gloucester Cathedral, not to Dr. Sinclair, belongs the credit 
of having first dispensed with the assistance of the Yorkshire 
singers. Since Mr. Williams’s resignation the chorus there 
has been entirely local. This reform was not immediately 
adopted by Hereford; and the Faithful City was in 1899 
still faithful to her “small contingent from Leeds.” As the 
area of the three choirs could produce so splendid a body as 
the chorus of this year, could it not produce an orchestra as 
well? The tendency at present seems to be to pass over the 
competent local musician in favour of one no doubt equally 
competent, but not local. It seems to me, however, that it 
would be more fair, economical, and in accordance with one 
of the original objects of these meetings to prefer the local 
man (where possible) to his brother musician of London or 
Berwick-upon-Tweed.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Conway DicuTon. 
2 Blenheim Terrace, Cheltenham. 





THE IMPERIAL YEOMANRY. 
[To THe Epitor or THE “ SpPecTaToR.”| 

Sir,—A young man, the son of awoman my wife is interested in, 
has lately been discharged from the Imperial Yeomanry after 
service in South Africa. He was presented by the King with 
a medal for good service. He has not been able to get any- 
thing to do and has spent all his money. The War Office owe 
him over £5 arrears of pay and he cannot get it; unless he 
gets employment soon he will have to go to the workhouse. 
Surely when the authorities are pampering Boers they might 
at least pay the hard-earned money due to the soldiers who 
have fought our battles.—I am, Sir, &c., J. 








POETRY. 


ENGLISH SACRED EPIGRAM 
(AFTER CRASHAW). 





* Quod expendi habui, 
Quod servavi perdidi, 
Quod donavi habeo.” 





THREE women on the Sacred Page 
This paradox of life presage. 


Like hers of Zarephath, my store 
Failed not, by largess to the poor. 


Sapphira’s gain perdition cost : 
So, what I saved for self I lost. 


And as, in Jesu’s sight, 
Her mite 
Became the Widow’s treasure, 
All that to God I gave 
I have 
In richest measure. 
PRESBYTER BARBADENSIS. 


BOOKS. 


Se ae 
SARAH, DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH.* 

Mr. Frrzeeratp Mottoy has lost a chance. An age of plots 

and treachery knew no finer expert in the perilous game than 











B * The Queen’s Comrade: the Life and Times of Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough. 
y Fitzgerald Molloy. London: Hutchinson and Co. [24s. net. ] 








Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, and Mr. Molloy could not 
have chosen a more interesting subject. He might have 
drawn the portrait of a clever, turbulent, intriguing woman. 
But he has carried out his task with timidity: he has told us 
more of the times than of the life of the Duchess, whose 
character he has not attempted to draw. However, his book 
is well illustrated and not ill-furnished with documents, and 
at least it serves to remind us of a singularly adventurous 
and intrepid career. 


Sarah Jennings was fortunate in her birth and rank, 
She was still more fortunate in that she was armed with the 
triple brass of prudence against the dangers of a dissolute 
Court. That she lived scatheless in the world pictured by 
Grammont proves abundantly that even in her youth she 
knew very well how to take care of herself. And her choice 
of John Churchill as a husband shows that her insight was at 
least as remarkable as her knowledge of the world. But 
though she did John Churchill the honour to marry him, she 
did not accept him without trial, and her caprice doubtless 
set a finer edge upon the young soldier’s ardour. Beautiful 
women had already paid him court, but if he thought to win 
Sarah Jennings without a struggle he was grievously disap- 
pointed. The more eloquently he proclaimed his devotion 
the more sternly she repelled him, until at last the Duchess of 
York interposed with the offer of a dowry, and Sarah Jennings 
and John Churchill were married privately at St. James’s 
Palace in 1677. 

From the day of her marriage to the day of her death this 
implacable lady lived in an atmosphere of intrigue. To her 
peculiar talent a Court was an absolute necessity. Here, 
too, fortune favoured her; she had been the playmate of the 
Princess Anne, and no sooner was the Princess married than 
Lady Churchill was appointed a Lady of the Bedchamber. 
The friendship between the two women, begun in childhood, 
grew stronger with the years. Under the names of Mrs. Morley 
and Mrs. Freeman they exchanged letters with the utmost 
constancy, and if Mrs. Freeman, as Lady Churchill styled 
herself, took advantage of her name to rail and _ threaten, 
Mrs. Morley was always prone to humility and forgiveness. 
Indeed, to read their letters is to suppose that the Lady 
of the Bedchamber was the Princess, and that the 
poor Princess was but the timidest of servants. At the very 
outset Mrs. Freeman assumed a tone of tyrannical in- 
sistence, and until the tardy quarrel came Anne set no 
limit either on her kindliness or upon her generosity. Nor 
is it surprising that the Princess should have clung to one 
whom she believed to be a faithful friend, since her own 
life was neither happy nor sheltered. The King treated 
her with scant respect, and while, on the one hand, she hoped 
to sit upon the throne herself, she was tortured, on the other 
hand, with the thought of her treachery towards her father. 
But in Sarah Churchill she found a friend who would fight 
for her, intrigue in her behalf, and give her such counsel as 
would ensure the protection of her interests. Yet the 
friendship could have but one end, for Sarah Churchill 
was one of those who will devote themselves to another’s 
service only so long as that other is completely sub- 
missive. She loved management for its own sake, and there 
was scarce a touch of unselfishness in her devotion to Anne. 
In her eyes Anne was a pawn in the game, and the game 
was always exciting and always worthy the attention of 
a skilful player. But that Anne should harbour an opinion 
or cherish a friend of her own was wounding to the Duchess’s 
vanity, and no sooner did Abigail Hill appear than dissension 
was inevitable. The rivalry was the more distasteful to the 
Duchess because Abigail Hill was not merely her cousin, but 
her creature; and Anne knew the mind of her favourite so 
well that for a long while she dared not acknowledge the new 
friendship. The mere thought that the Duchess would 
discover her preference made her tremble, and the history of 
Courts does not contain a more curious episode than the secret 
marriage of Abigail Hill to Richard Masham. The courtly 
Arbuthnot must have smiled when the ceremony, which was 
graced by the presence of the Queen, took place in his private 
apartments. But the smile of the Duchess was bitter indeed 
when she discovered the favour conferred upon her despised 
kinswoman. With characteristic frankness she sent for the 
supplanter and roundly accused her of poisoning the Queen’s 
mind. Whereon Abigail burst into tears, and made matters 
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worse by an involuntary impertinence, declaring that the 
Queen had loved the Duchess exceedingly, and would always 
be kind toher. “It was some minutes,” wrote the Duchess, 
“before I could recover from the surprise with which so 
extraordinary an answer struck me. To see a woman whom I 
had raised out of the dust put on such a superior air, and to 
hear her assure me by way of consolation that the Queen 
would always be kind to me! At length I went on to reproach 
her with ingratitude and her secret management with the 
Queen to undermine those who had so long and with so much 
honour served her Majesty. To this she answered that she 
never spoke to the Queen about business, but that she some- 
times gave her petitions which came to the back stairs, and 
with which she knew I did not care to be troubled. And 
with such insincere answers she thought to colour over the 
matter, while I knew for certain she had before this obtained 
pensions for several of her friends, and had frequently paid 
to others out of the privy purse sums of money which the 
Queen had ordered me to bring her; and that she was every 
day long with her Majesty in private.” And thus the wrangle 
went on. 

It is pitiful enough, and more fit for the servants’ hall than 
for the Court. Yet it was life to the Duchess, and for the 
Queen of so great an import that the dispute could not be 
settled without the intervention of Ministers. And even 
they did not put a term to it, for the Duchess would not be 
appeased. She threatened, lectured, and cajoled. When the 
Queen, refusing to hear her, attempted to escape, the Duchess 
put her back to the door, and compelled attention. The 
last interview which ever took place between the two friends 
outdid all the others in violence. The Duchess came prepared 
to review the whole question, to claim the ancient friendship, 
and to base her claim upon present zeal and past service. 
But the Queen at last was mistress of herself and obdurate. 
She met all arguments with one phrase—‘“ You may put it into 
writing "—thus recalling a trick of her father’s, who could 
always fill his courtiers with despair by iteration. In the end 
the Duchess was routed. She retired beaten and lachrymose 
from the Queen’s presence, and never did Mrs. Freeman look 
upon her, Mrs. Morley, again. ; 

But even after the Queen’s death the truculent, overbearing 
Duchess must still wrangle. Now it was her architect who 
incensed her; now she must claim, with whatever eloquence | 
she could, the right to drive her carriage through the Royal 
parks. Then the rangership of Windsor Park engrossed her, 
or she was busy pleading against her daughters in the Court of 
Chancery. But whatever the excuse her energy never 
slackened. She fou; ght, quarrelled, and amassed money until 
she died, and showed her indomitable spirit in her will. 
Indeed, she could not live without the combat, and she was 
as brave a warrior as her Duke—on another field. Her worst 
fault was ingratitude, and her assertion that she was never 
beholden to the Queen finds no excuse. That she was capable 
of astrong attachment we may doubt; and yet, though she 
took but little interest in Marlborough, she kept his love- 
letters always and re-read them with a sort of regret. But 
she was a strong woman, despite her faults, and it is easier 
(and perhaps wiser) to admire her violence than to censure it. 





OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM AND THE MODERN 
PREACHER.* 


In his Yale Lectures Dr. George Adam Smith is concerned 
chiefly with the future position of the Old Testament in the 
Christian Church. He does not omit, however, to refer to its 
influence in the past. It was one of the many paradoxes of 
medieval history that the ancient Semitic book of the hated 
Jews, rather than the New Testament, was the Bible of the 
men of the Middle Ages. New Testament ideas were not 
altogether neglected, but they were often half disguised under 
Old Testament imagery. The reason of this was that the 
New Testament, written in an age when there were neither 
Christian Kings nor Christian nations, could afford but little 
guidance to those who had to organise Teutonic tribes and 
Roman provincials into nations professing Christianity in 
their public life. But in the Old Testament they read of a 





* Modern Criticism and the Preaching of the Old Testament: Eight Lectures 
m the Lyman Beecher Foundation, ‘Yale University, U.S.A. By George Adam 
Smith, D, D., LL.D. London: Hodder and Stoughton. [6s.] 





people who received laws, a constitution, anda bien from 
God, and these served as a model for the medisval States, 
It was no small gain for the nations of Europe to have such 
an exemplar set before them. In times of unbridled passions 
and triumphant force, rulers and subjects were taught that 
Kings reigned by the grace of Almighty God, who would call 
all men to account for their deeds. They were taught like. 
wise that the poor and the down-trodden were objects of His 

special care, and to this teaching, which took a strong hold 
of the medieval mind, was due ‘the lavish almsgiving by 
which the strong frequently endeavoured to atone for their 
lack of righteousness. There were disadvantages connected 
with the predominance of the Old Testament. It was possible 
to defend barbarous customs and cruel laws by appealing 
to Old Testament precedents, and neither lawyers nor Church. 
men failed to avail themselves of them. In connection with 
this last cireumstance, Dr. Smith justly remarks that our 
attitude towards the Old Testament must be one of freedom, 
not of slavish imitation, if we would avoid error, and even 
crime. It is, as we have said, however, with the future of the 
Old Testament that the lectures are mainly concerned, 
Within a comparatively short period of time a great 
change has taken place in the -views of Semitic 
scholars regarding the age and the character of the Old 
Testament Scriptures. Of the present position of Old 
Testament criticism a lucid and informing sketch is given in 
the first lecture. The result of the survey is that for the 
period before the time of Moses there is no history properly 
so-called. The familiar narratives about the patriarchs are 
not biographies, but tales composed in a later age to account 
for the geographical distribution and character of the tribes of 
Israel, and of the neighbouring nations, Dr. Smith adds that 
it is probable, although impossible of proof, that the stories 
of the patriarchs, thus replete with the circumstances and 
conceptions of a later age, have at the heart of them certain 
historical elements. - 

The earliest chapters of Genesis, according to the lecturer, 
are in no sense history. They contain a great epic of 
humanity possessing in an eminent degree the truth of 
poetry, and of a deep human experience, but not the truth 
of history. What is recorded never happened as definite 
historical events, but has happened many times and in many 
ways in the course of the history of humanity. Having 
| spoken of the story of the Fall, Dr. Smith continues :— 

“The Fall of Man in the Garden is not the only Fall in the 
Book of Genesis, and every one of the others is traced to a similar 
source: the increase of knowledge and of power unaccompanied 
by reverence; the opening of the eyes to the desirable things of 
life which gradually come within the reach of us all as the apple 
came within the reach of Eve. We have this presented to us in 
the form of several laborious cycles of progress, each ending in a 
colossal catastrophe. One of them relates the increase of man- 
kind in numbers, their progress in intellectual and national 
power, their stagnancy in hate and the desire for vengeance. 
Another tells us how men multiplied, how the pride and beauty 
of the race wedded with the sons of God, and wickedness became 
so great that God resolved to destroy men from the face of the 
earth. Another describes the rise of architecture. Men settle in 
Shinar, they build cities, their art and their power increase, but 
their pride and impiety also, tili God comes down and confounds 
the colossal and irrevereat ambition of their works. All three 
stories contain much legendary material from several different 
sources. ‘lheir authors have also been unable to throw off that 
fear of God, which is cast out only by the perfect love taught by 
Christ, and under which Pagan races have ever imagined the Deity 
to be jealous of the intellectual and material achievements of His 
creatures. Yet im all the greater relief that they lie beneath so 
sombre a heaven, the noble and permanent lessons of the inspired 
authors stand forth: that human genius and human wealth, if 
not accompanied by faith and obedience to God, mean the develop- 
ment of a fatal pride, whose end is the destruction of many indi- 
viduals, and the retardation of all human progress.” 


It is not to be expected that these views will be accepted 
without misgivings, and without some energetic protests from 
the advocates of traditional opinions. No such revolutionary 
demand has been made in the domain of religious thought 
within the Church since the scholars and reformers of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries called upon their fellow- 
Christians to cease to give credit to a large part of early 
ecclesiastical history, and to the martyrologies and legends of 
the saints. And there is no department of human thought so 
conservative as the religious, which is hound up with strong 
emotions, and is always reluctant to part with the ancestral 
supports of piety, even when better are offered. We need not 
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wonder, therefore, that many pleas are put forth to “ consider 


the old thought again.” 
We cannot conceal our opinion, however, that the new 


views, although they may be modified in details, have come 
to stay, or, as Dr. Smith expresses it, that modern criticism 
has won its war against the traditionalists. The results 
reached are not the guesses of a few isolated and capricious 
scholars, but are due to the labours of a large company of 
acute and profound investigators of various countries, and in 
many cases of very different religious opinions. They have 
been exposed to the ordeal of friendly and unfriendly criticism, 
and although there are still a few distinguished dissentients, 
such as Professor Sayce and Professor Hommel, it may be 
said with confidence that they are accepted by a vast majority 
of the serious students of the Old Testament. Even those 
who do not profess to be experts in Semitic learning cannot 
fail to see that the above conclusions are in harmony with the 
general results of all other investigations into ancient history. 
Unless we postulate a perpetual miracle ,by which the his- 
toriographers of Israel were transformed into modern his- 
torians, it was inevitable that myth, legend, and occasional 
tendency-writing should find a place in their pages. Another 
remark may be added. All the “gifts of civilisation,” to use 
the expression of the late Dean Church, have come to men 
gradually, in broken and inexact forms, appealing in the first 
instance to phantasy, rather than to reason and the sense for 
facts. 

Notwithstanding his many departures from traditionalism, 
Dr. Smith is an uncompromising advocate for the traditional 
doctrine of a special divine revelation having been granted to 
Israel. He concedes that before the days of the great 
prophets the religion of Israel was in many respects similar to, 
and in not a few details almost identical with, general Semitic 
religion. With regard to this similarity be writes :— 

“The God of early Israel was a tribal God; and His relation to 
His people is described in the same way as Israel’s neighbours 
describe the relation of their gods to themselves. Israel looked 
to Jahweh as the Moabites looked to Chemosh for leadership in 
war, for decisions upon justice—including the detection of 
criminals and lost property and the settlement of questions of 
inheritance—and for direction as to the ritual of worship. ‘They 
prayed to Him to let them see their desire on their enemies, 
ascribed their victories to His love for them, their defeats to 
His anger, and they devoted to Him in slaughter their 
prisoners of war, and the animals they captured from their 
foes; all exactly as their Moabite neighbours are reported, in 
very much the same language, to have done to Chemosh the God 
of Moab...... Again, the ritual of Israel is full of exact 
analogies to the ritual of Semitic sanctuaries from Cyprus to 
Southern Arabia. The sacrifice of certain animals at certain 
seasons of the year; the smearing of lintels and other objects 
with blood; the anointing of pillars in honour of the Deity; the 
presence of human sacrifices with as much infrequency and sense 
of the awful crisis that demands them as elsewhere in the Semitic 
world; the worship of images by Jacob’s family, by David, and 
at the sanctuaries of the northern kingdom; the discovery of the 
Deity’s will through dreams, in ecstasy, or by lot; the attesta- 
tion of the Divine word by physical signs accompanying it; 
circumcision ; the law of blood-revenge and its mitigation by the 
rights of sanctuary; the sacrifice of spoil of war tothe Deity ; all 
these things have not only for the most part the same names as 
in other Semitic languages, but—except for a higher moral 
character, which, however, only sometimes distinguishes them— 
they are the same as among other Semites in intention and 
details of execution.” 

M. Renan’s characteristic explanation of Israel's Monotheism, 
that it was due to their early desert home, is rejected for 
the very sufficient reason that the other Semitic tribes did not 
become Monotheists. Dr. Smith maintains, moreover, that 
the similarity of Israel's faith to that of other Semitic tribes 
before the age of the great prophets, and its sudden elevation 

g' g prop 

in religious power and in ethical dignity through the ministry 
of the prophets, is the strongest apologetic for the doctrine of 
the Church that Israel received a revelation and an inspira- 
tion from God. 

In the above remarks we have dwelt chiefly on the earlier 
lectures, in which there is more to which exception may be 
taken by some than in the later lectures. In the lectures on 
the teaching of the prophets and on the Books of Wisdom 
there is a great deal that will attract the sympathy, and, we 
may add, the admiration, of all; for the author possesses in 
a high degree the art of luminous exposition, which brings 
remote times near, and makes ancient thoughts intelligible to 
modern readers. The circumstances under which the lectures 
were delivered will account for one feature in them which will 





not please all readers,—we mean their apologetic tone. 
Addressed in the first instance to students of the Divinity 
School in Yale University, the lecturer felt himself under the 
necessity of defending views which must have appeared un- 
conventional, if not heterodox, to many of his hearers. His 
apologetic will no doubt be welcomed by many preachers who 
have adopted his opinions, but feel a difficulty in using them 
for purposes of edification in Christian pulpits. Others, 
however, will regard them as unwelcome interruptions to the 
progress of admirable expositions, feeling, moreover, that 
truth itself is always the best edification, and stands in need of 
no special pleadings. We do not quite like the passage in 
the first lecture in which our Lord is described as the “ first 
critic of the Law.” Theauthority of our Lord has frequently 
been appealed to by the advocates of traditional orthodoxy 
to establish the anthorship of Psalms, or to determine the 
interpretation of passa ges of the Old Testament. Dr. Smith 
has been tempted to follow their example, and not quite 
happily, we think, when he appeals to a recorded saying of 
our Lord which some higher critics of the New Testament— 
they have also a right to be heard—regard as of doubtful 
authenticity, and is certainly of doubtful interpretation. It 
ig never well to bring the name of our Lord into the con- 
troversies which divide the rival schools of Biblical criticism, 
We should add, however, that those features to which we take 
some exception were almost inevitable when the occasion and 
subject of the lectures are taken into account, and they are 
proofs of the lecturer's sympathy with the needs and trials of 
the young preacher, and of his desire to bring the new science 
into harmony with the old faith. 





THE FATE OF THE MORISCOS.* 


Dr. Lea has little need of commendation to those who are 
acquainted with his writings. He is one of the most 
laborious and accurate of historical students. If he does not 
attain complete impartiality, he at least strives after it. He 
approaches it, perhaps, as nearly as any one can who writes 
from strong conviction of the full justice of his own point of 
view. Right as that may be, yet the intensity of conviction 
cannot but to some extent restrain sympathy, and hinder the 
perception of some of the truth which is always latent even in 
the worst error. We cannot help seeing this in some of his 
works in which, writing from a strongly Protestant stand- 
point, he deals historically with the peculiar doctrines of 
the Roman Catholic Church. Such are his elaborate volumes 
on The History of Auricular Confession and Indulgences in the 
Latin Church and An Historical Sketch of Sacerdotal Celibacy 
in the Christian Church. These volumes are indispensable 
to the student; they are no mere compilations, they are 
storehouses of facts and references to original documents, they 
are quoted with respect by some of the first Roman Catholic 
writers; and yet we think that Dr. Lea is ever at his best 
when dealing with Spain and with Spanish subjects. There 
is an attraction to Spain for the inhabitants of the Western 
Hemisphere which cannot be wholly overcome. Their desire 
to learn her past history, apart from mere literary curiosity, 
is keener than ours. They are as fully aware as we of the 
faults and errors of the people and their rulers, but they deal 
with them tenderly, there is no contempt nor arrogance, the 
follies and crimes which they deplore are still to them in some 
sort like the misdoings of an erring parent. 

We feel this tone throughout this last work of Dr. Lea. The 
book is excellent. The only thing which we should wish changed 
is the arrangement. How this came to be vitiated is explained 
in the preface. The material was originally collected for a 
chapter in a general history of the Spanish Inquisition, and 
apparently the first half of the book was thus written. But 
such treatment could not exhaust either the facts, or explain 
the full causes or the results of the expulsion of the Moriscos, 
and therefore to the earlier chapters have been added several 
others dealing with the political, economic, and social aspects 
of the history. As usual with Dr. Lea’s works, there is a 
valuable appendix of unpublished documents, chiefly from the 
archives of Simancas. 

Our author rightly insists on the earlier toleration of 
Mudejares and Moriscos in Spaiu. The earlier fueros and 


capitulations were often most favourable to them. They 
* The Moriscos of Spain: their Conversion and Expulsion. By Henry Charles 
Lea, LL.D. London: Bernard Quaritch. [9s.] 
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served the Aragonese Monarchy as light auxiliary troops 
well nigh as loyally as the Sikhs or Ghoorkas serve us now in 
India. They were the best of tenants to the great land- 
owners. They were the trusted carriers and muleteers of 
commerce through the greater part of Spain, men whose 
honesty could be implicity relied upon. Yet after the fall of 
Granada all this seems to be reversed. What were the 
causes which changed this toleration and mutual loyalty into 
inveterate hatred and incurable suspicion? Undoubtedly one 
great cause, perhaps the greatest single cause, was the 
action of the Inquisition. Dr. Lea has dealt so fully and 
so fairly with this that we need only refer the reader to 
his pages. But there were other contributory causes. It 
was not until the South of Spain was conquered that the 
advance of the Turks in the Mediterranean and on the Con- 
tinent became a pressing danger to Spain. Put the dates side 
by side and this is evident. The Morisco period was from 1500 
to 1610. The Barbary States rose into a piratical Power about 
1518. Malta was besieged in 1551 and in 1565. Lepanto was 
fought in 1571, Vienna was besieged in 1523 and again in 
1683, Through the whole period the Turkish power was a real 
danger, though less than it seemed. But the damage wrought 
by the Barbary corsairs was immense. The whole of the 
Mediterranean coast of Spain was continually ravaged, its 
commerce crippled, not a war transport could go with relief 
of soldiers to or from the Italian dominions of Spain without 
risk of capture. The pleading of the Redemptorist Fathers 
for ransom for the captives was heard in every village. 
What wonder, then, that the votaries of Islam, whose 
position on the Mediterranean coast almost invited them 
to hold out their hands to their co-religionists, should 
fall under suspicion. The only way effectually to relieve 
the tension would have been the conquest of North 
Africa. However mistaken the policy of Ximenes was in 
other respects, he was right in advocating this. Another 
cause was soon added. The tide of religious intolerance was 
fast rising, but how much was it quickened by the fatal in- 
heritance of the Low Countries, by the election of Charles as 
Emperor, by the League in France, by the contest with 
England, by the establishment of the little Protestant 
kingdom of Béarn on the frontiers of Navarre? All 


these events tended to inflame religious passion, and 
to give religion a far greater prominence in Spanish 
polities than it would have had if her dominions in 


Europe had been limited to the Peninsula. Moreover, after 
the fall of Granada religion was the only real bond of unity 
among Spaniards. The conquered South was under the 
absolute dependence of the King; Castile was not so until 
after the war of the Comuneros; Aragon and Navarre were 
still constitutional States; the Basque Provinces were really 
a Republic. There was no united Spain, no real national 
patriotism, apart from religion; it was the sole bond of unity 
in the land. Hence the popularity of the Inquisition, even 
when men dreaded it, and shuddered at its name. 


To these add the economic causes. The difference between 
productive and unproductive wealth was scarcely understood 
in those times. The Moriscos were the most productive class 
over large districts of Spain. The unproductive wealth of 
America and the Indies kept flowing into Spain, but the 
nation got only the poorer for it. Spain was living on 
its capital: its capital of money, of men, of resources 


of every kind; it was engaged in enterprises beyond 
its strength. One class alone got steadily more and 
more wealthy, more and more numerous, the indus- 


trious and productive Moriscos. So the bitter complaints 
against them became more and more bitter as the nation 
became inflated with pride, but sank in prosperity. Spain 
was overburdened by a celibate clergy, monks, and nuns; the 
armies were a constant drain on their young men. The 
Moriscos became neither clergy, nor monks, nor nuns; they 
did not go into the Army. They were thrifty, and lived on 
what would not support an Old Christian; they drank no 
wine; they did not make their children students, or place- 
‘ hunters, or parasites of the rich; they all laboured: the artisan 
trades and all husbandry were in their hands. The idler 
Spaniard said: “They become rich with living on the fruits 
of our lands, and then sell them back to us!” And all this 


was aggravated by the incurable maladministration of Spain. 


As Dr. Lea observes, the Government of Philip TI. united the 





Sa iar, 
worst evils of a despotism and of an irresponsible bureaucrag 
Everything had to be referred to the King, yet nothing wag 
decided ; there were endless consultations, commissions, 
delays, vacillations, and contradictions, no consistency or 
settled policy; till at last the Moriscos lost all faith jp 
Spanish justice and honour. So the matter proceeded to its 
inevitable close. 

The next century saw a like fate overtake the French Pro. 
testants. And now again it seems as if the twentieth century 
would have to deal with similar problems, but on a larger 
scale. The old Anti-Semitic cry is rising again; there is the 
question of the Red Indians and the negroes in the United 
States, the Chinese in California and Australia, the Indian 
coolies in Natal. How can these lower races, able to liye 
with less economic resources and more prolific, dwell happily 
side by side with a dominant race, who hate and yet need 
them, who will not allow their claim to equality and yet can- 
not justly deny it; where there is but distrust and suspicion 
on either side? It is this which gives a profound interest to 
Dr. Lea’s history of the conversion and expulsion of the 
Moriscos in Spain. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

THE Nineteenth Century for October contains, among other 
papers, one of considerable literary merit. This is “A 
Winter's Walk in Canada,” by Mr. Arnold Haultain, a writer 
with whom we have been previously unacquainted. The 
article does not admit either of condensation or of extract; 
but those who read it will find Canada, the Canada of popular 
imagination, the “ Lady of Snows,” brought to their minds in 
a most delightful way. We have the more pleasure in noticing 
this paper because really good writing, owing charm to itself 
rather than to subject, grows scarce in our magazines— 
Many readers will turn to the “ Fragments of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Conversation,” by the Hon. Mrs. Goodhart (née 
Rendel). The fragments are not very illuminating, though 
one of them shows that Mr. Gladstone had little comprehen. 
sion of the humorous; but these two stories are of value :— 

“« There is afact,’ ” said Mr. Gladstone in 1889, “ ‘I have often 
mentioned, and I will mention it again, because I think it is im- 
portant. It has been my lot to dispose of some fifty preferments 
in the Church—higher preferments I mean—such as bishoprics 
and deaneries. Not one of the men I have appointed has ever 
asked me for anything. That is the literal and absolute fact, 
and I don’t know that anything cou!d be said more honourable to 
the Church of England as a body.’” 

“Talking three years later in England of the recently 
published book, An Englishman in Paris, Mr. Gladstone 
said that Count (now Prince) Miinster told him he was 
with Moltke when the latter first heard of Macmahon’s 
march to relieve Bazaine in 1870. Moltke, who was seated 
at a table with a map before him, threw up his hands in 
astonishment. Then he brought his right hand sharply down 
upon the map, saying, ‘I shall have him there.’ The spot he 
pointed to was Sedan.” 

—*“ Concerning an Imprisoned Rani,” by Cornelia Sorabji, 
will interest all who wish to understand India. It brings 
before us a picture of a woman seldom found in the West, as 
timid under new circumstances as a child, who, when frantic 
with desire to escape, dared hardly enter a train lest she 
should break her “purdah,” and so be disgraced in her 
own eyes, as an English lady would be if she were 
seen without clothes in the Strand, yet who for years 
endured solitary confinement, with her child, without 
sufficient food or clothing, rather than that he should lose 
his hereditary rights. The intolerable meanness which 
flecks the occasional splendour of Indian princely life is 
brought out by Mrs. Sorabji with remarkable literary skill. 
There is 2 good description of President Roosevelt by 
Mr. W. Laird Clowes, who shows, among other things, that 
Colonel Roosevelt has always wished and intended to be 
President, though he stood aside for Mr. McKinley; and an 
explanation of Anarchism by Mr. G. Jacob Holyoake. He 
repudiates with horror murderous Anarchists, comparing 
them to the miscreants of the Terror, but he believes the 
explanation of them to be that they are the slaves of 
impatience. They are that, or else the slaves of envy. He 
objects also to their theory, observing that the objection to 
lawful government and order is simply a reversion to the 
savage state. That state is a bad one. “The irreconcilable 
philosopher who is out of it thinks he would be better in it. 
Let him try it. The opportunity is open to him, There are 
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savages of the purest type who will be glad to receive him— 
andeat him when meals runs short. Mr. Holyoake sums 
up his position in one of the wisest apophthegms we have 
lately read. The Anarchist, he says, is in theory an indi- 
vidualist run mad, “but he whois to be a law unto himself should 
have a perfect self.” The writer can remember the day when 

Mr. Holyoake was considered a dangerous atheistic rebel 

against society. 

The Fortnightly publishes a careful defence of Lord Lans- 
downe’s policy as Foreign Secretary by Mr. H. Whates, who 
professes to gather his evidence from Blue-books. It is very 
well done as a bit of special pleading, but is vitiated through- 
out by the assumption that Lord Lansdowne has succeeded, 
as, for instance, in the conflict with Russia. It is asserted 
that the Russian diplomatists have been compelled to relax 
their grip on Manchuria in consequence of Lord Lansdowne’s 
adroitness, firmness, and other good qualities. As we hold 
that Russia has not given way, and that the effort to make 
her give way was a most unwise one, the defence seems to us 
rather futile; but it is worth reading as a short and well-put 
statement from an admirer’s side.——Captain Gambier sends 
a tirade against Russia, interesting chiefly because it is 
directed against an abuse hitherto not much abused. He 
declares that Russia is sacrificed to a greedy but penniless 
aristocracy which is more dangerous than the Nihilists, and 
for whose sons, relatives, and hangers-on civil or military 
employment must be found. He believes the finance of 
Russia to be in consequence desperate, and that nevertheless 
she is egging on France to threaten Turkey in order to baffle 
German schemes for influence at Constantinople. The result 
is a total loss of British influence not only there, but every- 
where else, the whole Continent believing that we have become 
a negligible quantity. That is, of course, very humiliating 
—though it is odd, if that is the case, that the Continent should 
think it needful to combine against us—but that being so, what 
course ought we to pursue? Captain Gambier does not 
give us even a hint. We were never so low in the esteem of 
Europe, and apparently we must remain so until some 
Government arises which will do something not specified. 
Meanwhile France loses heavily by her alliance with Russia, 
which would be comforting only Germany hates us much 
worse than France. Everybody hates us, in fact, and if we 
do not perish it will be no fault of Lord Salisbury, who is so 
weak and so ready to make concessions—that at this moment 
France is fortifying her coasts against a British descent. 
We confess we do not see either strength or enlightenment 
to be gained from all that; but we admit that it is a view 
which somehow pleases a considerable section of the reading 
public.——As a counterpoise to this view we have in the next 
article, on “British Statesmanship,’ an argument by “A 
Diplomat” that British diplomacy is on the whole not 
wanting in skill, and that though other nations are rising, we 
have still ‘a good place in the sun,” and may be content if 
we only defend what we possess. “ An Onlooker” writes a 
warm, even a rapturous, estimate of Lord Curzon, who, he 
says, has aroused affection among the millions of India by 
his pity for their sufferings in the famine. The Viceroy’s 
policy in all directions is eulogistically described, and he him- 
self praised as a man who has revived faith in the Viceroyalty. 
Much of the eulogium is well deserved, especially as regards 
Lord Curzon’s effort to master “ the demon of writing ” which 
has invaded India, and his resolution that when discussion 
has been sufficient action shall follow; but a little more 
moderation would make the laudation far more effective. 
It is very difficult to ascertain what the millions in India do 
and do not appreciate, and we can hardly admit that their 
appreciation is the highest test without giving up the dogma, 
which is the foundation of our rule, that we are better 
qualified to judge what is good for them than they are. A 
Viceroy who sought only the enthusiastic applause of the 

majority would prohibit the eating of beef. 

The most attractive article in the Contemporary Review, 
which reached us too late for detailed notice, is Mr. Poultney 
Bigelow’s vivid and sympathetic sketch of President 
Roosevelt. The following passage will be read with especial 
interest :-— 





AE erg who look to Roosevelt as likely to inaugurate a policy 
pa will towards England will be much disappointed. The man 
W420 could write as he has written of England is not the man to 








seek war with any Power, least of all with a Power with whose 
history he is thoroughly familiar. The papers just now are full 
of guesses as to his probable actions, as to changes in the Cabinet, 
as to alleged differences with his colleagues. All these guesses 
may be right; but until Mr. Roosevelt’s actions speak for them- 
selves, we may do well to think of him as we did of William II, 
after 1888, He is not the man to ignore the forces about him. 
No man more than Roosevelt appreciates the remarkable combi- 
nation of talent represented by John Hay, and to talk of those 
two as being enemies, or even quarrelling, is absurd. Such men 
do not quarrel, nor do they make their complaints in the presence 
of newspaper reporters. John Hay is heartily weary of office; he 
has been ready to lay his burden down at any time; he is happiest 
as a man of letters; he has of late suffered much family bereave- 
ment; he has a natural aversion to continue at his post unless 
there are very strong reasons why he should do so. Under the 
circumstances, I can imagine that Roosevelt will do all in his 
power to hold Mr. Hay at his side, at least for the moment. 
Ultimately, however, I have little doubt but that Roosevelt, like 
William II., will seek to be his own Prime Minister.” 


Mr. Poultney Bigelow’s frequent comparisons of President 
Roosevelt with the Kaiser derive a special interest from the 
fact that he was the schoolmate of the latter in Germany, 
and a fellow-student of Mr. Roosevelt at the law school of 
Columbia University. 

Any anticipations of sensational disclosures excited by the 
appearance in the National Review of an article on “Some 
Lessons from the South African War” from the pen of Sir 
Charles Warren will speedily be disappointed on perusal of 
the contents. Sir Charles Warren shows an admirable dis- 
cretion in avoiding the burning questions and personal 
aspects of the campaign, and his article resolves itself in 
great measure into a temperate but severe criticism of the 
primary education of the soldier as at present organised. 
“The material is all there; it is the practice that is 
required.” We may note that Sir Charles Warren supports 
the policy of Sir Redvers Buller in making the relief of 
Ladysmith of primary importance in the scheme of opera- 
tions, without committing himself to any criticism of the 
strategy adopted. But he is evidently inclined, as the result 
of our Natal experiences, to lay down the general canon, in 
direct contravention of the Drill Book of 1896, that the 
prospects of success vary directly with the length of the line 
of advance. Imperfect training, an uneconomic system, “ the 
absence of regulations defining the duties and functions of 
general officers in their several grades,” and, above all, the 
Drill Book of 1896, these in Sir Charles Warren’s view are the 
causes of failure in our recent campaign Mr. Whitmore’s 
paper on the succession to the Premiership arrives at much 
the same conclusions as those recently stated in our columns, 
and by much the same process. Mr. Whitmore has no 
difficulty in showing, firstly, that Mr. Balfour is the natural 
successor, and that any other choice would be abnormal; 
and secondly, that his qualities, in spite of newspaper mis- 
representation, are such as to render him a fit and proper 
statesman for the post. Of the two portraits of President 
Roosevelt, one given by the editor, and the other by Mr. 
Maurice Low, we are inclined for many reasons to think the 
latter by far the more accurate. Mr. Maxse regards the new 
President as a dangerous Monroeist. Here is Mr. Low’s 
appreciation :— 

“Theodore Roosevelt, the youngest man who ever sat in the 
presidential chair, is a man of whom much may be expected. He 
is young, vigorous, determined. He has superb courage, and has 
never feared to show it. He has a mind and will of his own. He 
has fought corruption in civil life with the same boldness that he 
has led his men to the charge on the field of battle. He is student 
and author; few men have made a deeper study of the lives of 
his predecessors than he. He has served the Government which 
he now administers, in more than one capacity ; he has governed 
the great State of New York, governed it as one might expect 
him to govern it—honestly and well, courageously defying pcli- 
ticians, with equal courage carrying out his own policy because 
he knew it to be right. Such a man, a man of intellect, with a 
grasp of public affairs, who knows the world, who has mixed 
much with all classes both in his own country and abroad, must 
prove a worthy successor to the immortals who have given 
undying fame to the American Presidency. Later I hope to be 
able to give a more critical analysis of President Roosevelt ; for 
the present, it is enough to say that the destinies of the United 
States are safe in his hands.” 








Mr. Low’s monthly article on American affairs is also 
interesting for its powerful attack on the license of the 
Yellow Press as an incentive to Anarchism, and his analysis 
of the financial methods of municipal politics in New York. 
——We may also notice Mr. Seaton’s able vindication of Sir 
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Hudson Lowe from the ill-grounded attacks of Lord Rose- 
bery. Sir Hudson Lowe may deserve condemnation, but cer- 
tainly not on the superficial and manipulated evidence 
brought forward by Lord Rosebery——* Boss” Platt as 
limned by Mr. Gustavus Myers, the historian of Tammany, is 
an even more sinister figure than Mr. Croker. 


The place of honour in the Monthly Review is given to an 
anonymous editorial symposium on the game of bridge, started 
by a strong and evidently bond-fide indictment of the vulgar 
social tyranny exerted by the game from the pen of a matron 
with a marriageable daughter. ‘In one house we stayed in, 
this August, the men began to play directly after breakfast, and 
one of them told me he had played for eighteen hours, only 
stopping for meals. Why should these people, who were 
sensible enough not long ago, now think a clever and beauti- 
ful girl a disagreeable member of society if she is not ready 
to spend her days on the same treadmill on which they waste 
their time?” The other contributors treat the subject from 
their ill-temper at bridge, matrons with marriageable daughters 
a more or less cynical point of view, though there is force in the 
contention that it is not bridge, but the people who play it who 
are to blame. Thirty yearsago it was much the same when poker 
was introduced here by General Schenck. Besides, if socially 
eligible young men reveal their vulgarity, their avarice, or 
ought to be very thankful of the warning, and seek their sons- 
in-law elsewhere. For the rest, the number is rather solid, 
But we may commend Mrs. Bishop’s valuable “ Notes on 
Morocco,” the outcome of a thousand-mile ride throughout 
that Empire, in which she emphasises, amongst other points, 
the deterioration of the Arab breed owing to admixture of 
black blood, the steady débdcle of law and order under the 
present Sultan, and the infamous extortions and cruelties 
practised by the officials, with, as their inevitable result, the 
steady consolidation of French influence by means of the 
system of “protection papers.” Morocco, according to Mrs. 
Bishop, can never be reformed from within, and though she 
does not say so in so many words, it is tolerably evident 
that she anticipates a solution on lines parallel to that of the 
Cuban problem. Another most interesting paper is that of 
Mr. A. R. Colquhoun on the Russification of Manchuria, 
based on personal observation during a recent trip through 
that province, up the Amur and along the Trans-Siberian 
Railway. The process of transformation is progressing by 
“leaps and bounds,” but the weak point in Russia’s rule in 
the East is that the movement is artificially stimulated. “ All 
the impetus comes from Government, which initiates, carries 
out, and subsidises everything...... The colonist is 
selected, imported, and started in life by the Russian Govern- 
ment, and those members of the Russian family—Poles, 
Finns, Germans—who might have produced healthy competi- 
tion by their superior knowledge and more enterprising char- 
acter, are excluded, and the big, lazy, fatalistic moujik is left 
to muddle on alone.” The influx of Chinese or Japanese into 
Eastern Siberia is at present guarded against by restrictive legis- 
lation, but none the less constitutes a formidable danger. On 
the other hand, Mr. Colquhoun notes that immense progress 
has been made in Transbaikalia, and even more between 
Irkutsk and Europe. On the mutual relations of Great 
Britain and Russia in the Far East Mr. Colquhoun speaks with 
moderation. He has no illusions as to the disinterestedness 
of Russia’s policy of commercial or territorial expansion, but 
none the less he cannot help feeling that “if we as a nation 
could only grasp the situation, could realise, as Germans have 
realised, the opportunities afforded by this bringing of the 
East into close touch with the West, we might reap some 
benefits from the great changes wrought by the enterprise of 
Russia.” But now, while there are only two English firms to 
be met with in the four thousand miles between Vladivostock 
and European Russia, there are four hundred Germans in 
Viadivostock, the principal firms throughout Siberia are 
German, and German is the foreign language of commerce, 
——Mrs. Woods sends a fine “Song of Home-coming,” and 
Mr. Symons contributes an acute appreciation of Keats, 
marred, however, by some irrelevant disparagement of 
Tennyson. 








The new Blackwood furnishes an admirable mélange of 
belles-lettres, criticism, and instruction. The author of the 
article on “The Truth about the Liberal Party,” who appeals 
to the Liberal Imperialists to drop Home-rule, quotes a sin- 








gularly appropriate remark made by Scott to Southey in 
1807, @ propos of the Whig policy of the Edinburgh :—*« Who 
ever thought he did a service to a person engaged in an 
arduous conflict by proving to him, or attempting to prove to 
him, that he must necessarily be beaten? And what effect 
can such language have but to accelerate the accomplishment of 
the prophecy which it contains ?””——Mr. Alexander Michie in 
“China Revisited” gives a very striking account of the un. 
favourable impression made on our Indian troops by the low 
habits of some of the European soldiers: “These Sahibs! 
Then there must be a sweeper caste among the Sahibs.”—— 
Mr. W. B. Harris’s paper on the Moslem confraternities of 
North Africa is also interesting. He dismisses as mere fables 
the rumours of the military organisation and equipment of the 
Senussi. “His sole force and power is his own prestige, and 
the missionary enterprise of his devotees, who carry his 
reputation all over North Africa.” But while ridiculing the 
idea of a vast united movement, or holy war, Mr. Harris 
admits the possibility of the Senussi building up an Empire 
in Northern Central Africa,—i.e., between the Bahr el 
Ghazal and Lake Chad.—— We may also mention Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s fascinating paper on “Games in Old and Modem 
France,’ showing inter alia that “the English educated 
classes took up the popular pastimes, such as cricket, im. 
proved, organised, and codified them, just when the higher 
social ranks of France were abandoning even games already 
organised”; a suggestive review of the astronomical work 
done by Nansen’s expedition; and “ Moira O’Neill’s” ex- 
quisite poem, “The Little Son,” from which we may quote the 
third stanza :-— 
“ When my pretty son’s awake, och, the care o’ him I’ll take! 

An’ we'll never pass a gentle place between the dark an’ day; 

If he’s lovely in his sleep, on his face a veil I’ll keep, 
Or the wee folk an’ the good folk might be wantin’ him 
away.” 





The Anglo-Saxon reaches this quarter its tenth number, and 
Mrs. Cornwallis-West may be congratulated on having done 
what few people thought she would be able to do,—that is: 
maintain her beautifully bound, printed, and illustrated tri- 
monthly miscellany over a considerable period. The first 
place in this issue of the Anglo-Saxon has an interesting 
paper by Mr. Fyvie on “The Most Gorgeous Lady 
Blessington.” We are somewhat surprised that he does not 
quote Leigh Hunt’s greasy but clever eulogy of Lady 
Blessington—Leigh Hunt actually called her “a Grace after 
dinner, a Venus grown fat”—but there is a most delightful 
touch in regard to Thackeray. After the executions were levied 
in Gore House and a sale had to take place, Lady Blessington’s 
French valet wrote his mistress a letter describing the sale 
such as M. Mirobolant might have written had he turned 
cynical. In it he says, after describing how twenty thousand 
people went to view the furniture and effects : “M. Thackeray 
est venu aussi, et avait les larmes aux yeux en partant. C'est 
peut-étre la seule personne que j'ai vue réellement affecté en 
votre départ.” How delighted Thackeray would have been to 
moralise over this epitaph on the departed glories of Gore House. 
But there is something even more Thackerayan in the remark 
quoted from Mr. S. C. Hall’s Memoirs of a Long Life. After 
hinting scandal as to Lady Blessington’s ante-nuptial rela- 
tions with Lord Blessington, he proceeds to declare that there- 
fore ‘“ Mrs. Hall never accompanied meto her evenings, though 
she was a frequent day-caller.” That is really magnificent, and 
suggests the passage in Vanity Fair in which Little Tom 
Eaves gives his reasons for going to Lord Steyne’s parties. 
Nothing but real life could afford the picture of a virtue 
which was good enough for a call, but not equal to an evening 
party. It is like the Dowager’s description of a country 
neighbour and his family,—* People you could ask to lunch, 
but not to dinner.” We have only criticised one paper in the 
Anglo-Saxon, not because the others are not worth notice, for 
they are, especially Mr. Corbett’s article in regard to the war 
censorship in the days of Elizabeth, but solely because we 
have space for no more. 





THE NOVEL OF THE WEEK.* 


Mr. Kretine’s recent books have been keenly canvassed, 
and widely divergent estimates have been formed of them by 
his avowed admirers. It is pleasant to think that there can 





* Kim. By Rudyard Kipling. London: Macmillan and Co. [6s.] 
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belittle or no dispute as to the quality of the entertainment set 
before us in Kim. Critics who have declared that Mr. Kipling 
was paying forfeit for his precocity, that he could not write a 
long story, that he was unable to recapture the freshness of 
his earlier point of view in regard to India, that he was 
monopolised by militant Imperialism, and so forth, are one 
and all answered and silenced by this new and wonderful 
panorama of the inner and underground life of our many- 
peopled Empire in the East. Kimball O'Hara, or Kim, is 
the orphan son of an Trish soldier and an English servant 
girl who died soon after the child’s birth, and lives with 
natives till he is thirteen or so. Inheriting from his father a 
genius for blague and an unconquerable love of “ divarsion,” he 
owes even more of his mental equipment to his Oriental 
environment and upbringing. A gamin of genius, steeped to 
the lips in the lore of the bazaar, intrepid yet accommodating, 
impudent yet grateful, forgetting nothing and observing 
everything, always more bent on the game than the stakes, 
Kim, “the friend of all the world,” is as fascinating a type of 
de-Anglicised Englishman as it is possible to conceive. Given 
such a figure, it is easy to speculate how his fortunes might 
have been worked out by the commouplace or the exotic 
writer. To the former the grand climax of the narrative 
would, of course, have been the accidental encounter 
with his father’s old regiment, leading to his enlistment 
and a V.C. The denationalised sentimentalist would have 
gone to the opposite extreme. But Mr. Kipling, taking a 
saner view of the conflict between heredity and environment 
presented by the case of Kim, has, with excellent judgment, 
chosen for his hero the career of an agent in the Secret 
Service of the British Government. Kim at the opening of 
the story has decided—merely out of the love of adventure 
and the open road—to accompany an old Lama from Tibet in 
the character of his disciple at the crucial moment when 
his friend Mahbub Ali, the Pathan horse-coper and Secret 
Service agent, is in need of a trusted messenger to convey 
a compromising document to Umballa. The old mystic, 
a pathetic and saintly figure, who is wandering on foot 
through India in search of a mysterious river of healing, 
yeadily adapts his route to suit the will of his 
new chela, and the pilgrimage of this strangely assorted 
pair is a fresh and important phase in Kim’s long education 
in the art of playing the “ Great Game” of the Secret Service. 
Later on, as the result of his identification by his father’s 
comrades, he is sent for a while to the Roman Catholic College 
at Lucknow to learn mathematics and surveying. His holidays 
are spent in wild but instructive escapades on his own account, 
or in company with the horse-coping Pathan, but he never 
misses an opportunity to rejoin the old Lama, whose devotion 
has taken the practical form of paying for his education at 
Lucknow. Later on again he is sent to Simla, apprenticed to 
the mysterious Lurgan Sahib, curio collector, pearl doctor, 
and hypnotist, and schooled in the discipline of visual 
memory—a la Robert Houdin—in the art of disguises, in the 
lore of necromancy, incantations, and curses, until at last, 
after a final and rather gruesome initiation in certain rites 
designed to protect him against the powers of darkness, Kim, 
having successfully graduated in every branch of the cur- 
riculum, is formally enrolled in the Secret Service. Rich though 
the narrative is in incident and sensation, the romance of the 
Secret Service of India, which furnishes Mr. Kipling with the 
main outlines of his plot, is by no means the chief attraction of 
this wonderful book. That resides rather in the author's inti- 
mate appreciation of the magic and mystery of the Orient, and in 
his masterly characterisation of the various types that throng 
his vivid pages,—warriors and mystics, fakirs and cultivators, 
Babus, Afghans, and Eurasians. Mrs. Steel has never given 
us anything better than the portraits of the sharp-tongued, 
worldly, but kind-hearted old widow of the small hill Rajah, 
of the Amazonian woman of Shamleh, and of the terrible 
blind bazaar witch Huneefa. The charge, brought on insuf- 
ficient knowledge of Mr. Kipling’s works, that his Anglo- 
Indians are only of the self-indulgent Simla type gains no 
support from these pages. Penetrated as the book is with a 
large and tolerant sympathy with the native, it renders full 
Justice to the intelligence, the alertness, and the patriotism of 
our civil and military administrators. To turn from the 
matter to the manner, if we except a rare but unnecessary 
inversion, and an occasional obscurity of phrase — obscure 
only to the home-keeping reader unfamiliar with the work- 





ings of the Eastern mind—Mr. Kipling’s style is admirable 
in its strength and picturesqueness. Here, to take a passage 
illustrative of his descriptive method, is a night scene on the 
Grand Trunk Road :— 


“ By this time the sun was driving broad golden spokes through 
the lower branches of the mango trees; the parakeets and doves 
were coming home in their hundreds; the chattering, gray- 
backed Seven Sisters, talking over the day’s adventures, walked 
back and forth in twos and threes almost under the feet of the 
travellers; and shufflings and scufflings in the branches showed 
that the bats were ready to go out on the night-picket. Swiftly 
the light gathered itself together, painted for an instant the faces 
and the cart-wheels and the bullocks’ horns as red as blood. 
Then the night fell, changing the touch of the air, drawing a 
low, even haze, like a gossamer veil of blue, across the face of the 
country, and bringing out, keen and distinct, the smell of wood- 
smoke and cattle and the good scent of wheaten cakes cooked on 
ashes. The evening patrol hurried out of the police-station with 
important coughings and reiterated orders ; and a live charcoal 
ballin the cup of a wayside carter’s hookah glowed red while 
Kim’s eye mechanically watched the last flicker of the sua on 
the brass tweezers.” 


All novels are in part autobiographical, and Kim is prob- 
ably no exception to the rule. Anyhow, we cannot help 
regarding Mr. Kipling’s hero as a younger literary reincar- 
nation of himself in the early days of his Indian life. For 
Kim’s methods, his unerring memory, his strange insight,and 
his devouring interest in every phase of native life, seem to 
afford a clue to the extraordinarily minute and illuminating 
knowledge which renders Mr. Kipling so unrivalled an inter- 
preter of the Indian standpoint. 

It is not the first time that Mr. J. Lockwood Kipling has 
illustrated the work of his sonm—a form of collaboration for 
which it would be difficult to find a parallel. But the designs 
which he has contributed to Kim are so original in conception 
and masterly in execution as to deserve a special word of 
praise. They are, we presume, photogravure reproductions of 
bas-reliefs in clay or gesso,and are remarkable for their spirit 
and truthfulness to the authentic type,—those of the ressaldar, 
the Jat with his sick child, and the woman of Shamleh being 
especially striking. 








OTHER NOVELS. 


Herb of Grace. By Rosa Nouchette Carey. (Macmillan and 
Co. 6Gs.)—There is always evidence of good, solid, painstaking 
work in Miss Carey’s novels. And that she has her reward who 
can deny who looks at the list of her books, some of which rise 
to being “in” their thirty-second thousand, while the less success- 
ful are in the tenth thousand? Her present book, Herb of Grace, 
is concerned with a set of excellent and well-meaning persons, 
who, if they do not scintillave with genius or pant for adventure, 
are quite up to the average man in intellect, and lead the usual 
mildly exciting lives with a due proportion of the domestic events 
which fall to the lot of most of his Majesty’s lieges. Miss Carey 
is, as “ Elizabeth’s” gardener would say, sehr modern in the age 
of the heroine of her present story, who, by the way, is also called 
Elizabeth. There is a run just now in fiction on the name of 
that great Queen, and it might te amusing to speculate on what 
her feelings would have been towards some of her imaginary 
namesakes. This present Elizabeth is a mature woman,—no chit 
of eighteen or twenty. She is the possessor of a most beautiful 
wild garden,—-a garden worthy of the great Robinson himself. 
On the whole, this quiet story may be recommended to readers 
who like their fiction as well as their potables to ‘ cheer but not 
to inebriate’’ them. 


Despair’s Last Journey. By D. Christie Murray. (Chatto and 
Windus 6s.)—Mr. Christie Murray gives fair warning in his 
title that he, at any rate, has no intention of cheering his readers. 
His book is a clever study of a man whose life is wrecked by 
sheer ill-luck, but the story is told in the most disillusioning 
manner possible. An introduction is provided which shows the 
unfortunate hero at the end of his life’s history,—beaten on every 
side, inhabiting a tent in the Rocky Mountains, and attended by 
the spirit of his dead father, in the shape of an inward voice. 
It is trying enough to be assured at the beginning of a long 
book that everything is going to end as badly as possible. But 
Mr. Christie Murray is not satisfied with this. He puts the 
whole solid twenty-nine chapters of the story proper in the form 
of a vision of his past life passing before the “ mind’s eye” 
of the hero. And lest the reader should hope at certain moments 


that things are going a little better, the author brings 
him up sharp every now and then with a few sentences 
This sort of thing is 


about the “ Solitary ” and his “ Voice.” 
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not gay at all, and the conscientious reader will be too depressed 
by the time he gets to the end of the book to find much consola- 
tion in the fact that after the unfortunate hero had narrowly 
escaped being roasted in a forest fire, the Voice murmured to the 
Solitary that Duty was left to him, whereon the latter “ renounced 
his own despair.” 

The Fighting Troubadour. By Archibald C. Gunter. (Ward, 
Lock, and Co. 6s.)—No one who has not read Mr. Gunter’s latest 
book can conceive how droll is the effect produced by the narration 
of a romantic story of the time of Louis XIV. in the peculiar 
language sacred to the school of fiction of the type of “ Mr. Barnes 
of New York.” The present tense prevalent at all moments of 
excitement is very quaint reading when applied to events which 
purport to have taken place in the eighteenth century, and when 
Prince Eugéne himself alludes to a young Princess as “an artful 
minx” the reader feels quite bewildered by the anachronism. 
Except the date, there is practically nothing to differentiate the 
book from the sensational school to which it belongs, but there 
are plenty of adventures, escapes, secret passages, and other 
ingredients which make up the excitement of stories of this stamp, 

Rickerby’s Folly. By Tom Gallon. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)— 
Mr. Tom Gallon has drunk so deeply of the literature of Dickens 
that nothing he writes can avoid reminding us of the master. 
The unfortunate thing is that it is not Dickens the humourist to 
whom Mr. Gallon gives the sincerest flattery in his power. It is 
the Dickens of the murder in “ Martin Chuzzlewit,” and of the 
house by the river in “Little Dorrit,’ who lends his inspiration 
to Mr. Gallon. Rickerby’s Folly is a melodrama, and reads 
as though written in a nightmare. When Mr. Gallon presents 
us with a second Mrs. Gamp or Pecksniff—nay, if he would 
condescend to so small a sketch as “ Mr. F.’s Aunt ”—we shall 
welcome his work most heartily. Meanwhile perhaps the whole- 
somest thing for him would be the study of some other great 
writer of fiction as a literary corrective. 

New Canterbury Tales. By Maurice Hewlett. (Archibald 
Constable and Co. 6s.)—In Mr. Hewlett’s New Canterbury Tales 
his large circle of admirers will find all the characteristic 
features and qualities of his former books,—masterly use of an 
archaic manner to express an aspect of life in momentary high 
favour with modern readers; humour venturing, with full con- 
sciousness of the risks it runs, perilously near to the precipice of 
grossness and profanity, yet held in practical check by a genuine 
reverence for the mysteries of “the Faith”; a poignant realisa- 
tion of human actualities amid historical obscurities and artifices 
of convention; an infinitely delicate and dexterous ingenuity of 
plot construction ; and a style of sufficient nerve and temper to 
carry safely a cargo of wilful preciosity that must be the ruin of 
any literary gift not intrinsically of the finest quality. So much 
for the manner of these stories. Of the matter, much is repulsive 
to a taste formed by the conventional standards of the best period 
of the nineteenth century. Yet in the heart of every story 
there is to be discovered at least one jewel rare and pure enough 
to give an honourable raison d’étre to the invention; and, at least, 
the first story in the volume—that of the Scrivener who tells of 
the noble constancy of the Countess Aloys—is entirely beautiful. 


The Secret Orchard. By Agnes and Egerton Castle. (Mac- 
millan and Co. 6s.)—The manner of The Secret Orchard is so 
stagey that if one did not know that the book had been a story 
before it was made into a play for Mr. and Mrs. Kendal to act, 
one would suspect that this order of genesis had been reversed. 
The situation is “strong,” and of the sort that used to be called 
“French.” And it is developed as such situations are apt to be 
in French plays, to an end of moral and religious edification by 
means of the strained innocence of the good woman who is the 
saving influence. Four American characters—a bluff sailor; a 
vulgar woman, his mother, remarried and rewidowed by a French 
Marquis; Helen, the ing’nue wife of the Duke of Cluny; and a 
smart little woman of the world—introduce an element and a 
dialect that make an odd contrast with the French setting and 
scene. Nerne Rodriguez is in truth intolerably vulgar and tire - 
some. The interest centres round the girl Gioya, who is adopted 
by the saintly Duchess in the belief that she is an innocent girl, 
But the girl’s true character—shortly expressed by them all as 
“the devil ”’—reveals itself unmistakably, in the first full glance of 
her eyes, to the Duke, his friend Favereau, and the country 
doctor. To the Duke she is already too well known, and he finds 
the punishment of all his sins in the necessity, now forced upon 
him by a false conception of honour, of concealing this former 
knowledge from his wife. The complication works itself out in 
tragedy; and the Duke pays the forfeit of his life in a duel with 
the American sailor. The character of Cluny is welldone. But 
surely it is utterly false to life to deny the Ithuriel instinct that 
reads character—good and bad—only to the two clean souls of 


——— 
the story,—the good and generous Duchess, and the honest 
American sailor. Milton taught otherwise, and so did Thackeray 
when he made Dobbin the only person in “ Vanity Fair” who 
was never fooled by Becky Sharp. 


A Sower of Wheat. By Harold Bindloss. (Chatto and Windus, 
6s.)—A Sower of Wheat is a tale of an emigrant’s experiences and 
adventures in Western Canada. It is pleasantly told in unpre. 
tentious and unaffected English, and it mingles in readable Pros 
portions the usual elements of life, love, labour, and character. 
It is a book to read in a leisurely mood by persons who have not 
arrived at dependence on strong sensation to stimulate their 
brains, 

The Octopus: a Story of California, By Frank Norris. (Grant 
Richards. 6s.)—For those who must have sensation The Octopus 
will do better, and The Octopus is really an exceedingly interest. 
ing book. Not, as the title suggests, a tale of adventure by sea, 
but a study of the conflict between the old civilisation of the 
ranch and the new enterprise of the railway contractor in the 
heart of California. Mr. Norris writes stirringly, and his pages 
are full of moving incident and vivid description. He has 
passion and pathos, and if his touch is sometimes a little too hot 
and heavy, it must be recognised that, on the other hand, he is 
never dull. A short preface explains that this volume is the first 
of three books, each complete in itself, which are to give ug 
together the “ Trilogy of the Epic of the Wheat.” 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


——_—+_—— 
[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms] 





Lord Milner. By W.B. Luke. (S. W.Partridgeand Co, 1s. Gd, 
net).—Mr. Luke gives us a very interesting review of Lord 
Milner’s early political life. It is difficult now and then to 
repress a smile. Alfred Milner held some views which now, if 
they do not seem absurd, are certainly out of date. Who cares 
a “brass farthing” for ‘“‘shorter Parliaments”? And the 
epigrammatic sentence about the House of Lords, that “ to leave 
its composition to be determined by the accident of birth is as 
absurd in principle as it has proved mischievous in practice,” he 
would hardly utter now. Then there is the Egyptian question. 
A decade and a half ago Alfred Milner was for clearing out; and 
so indeed were most of the politicians both in and out of power, 
But who lives learns. And no one has learnt more in his time 
than Lord Milner. It may please doctrinaire statesmen to speak 
of him as “a lost mind.” Really he is one of the wise men, seldom 
to be found, but not unknown, who are ready to acknowledge 
that after twenty years of learning they know something 
more than when they began. “I don’t hesitate to confess,” we 
find him saying in 1885, “that I was in favour of it [going to 
Egypt] myself. I am neither ashamed to confess an error nor 
superior to learning from it.” And he goes on to say that, 
practically, our work in Egypt has been a failure. But that was 
sixteen years ago, and what has not happened since! It is only 
the editor of a party newspaper who never errs and never 
changes, except when a proprietor commands a volte face or 
instals another Vizier in power. We do not always agree with 
Mr. Luke, but we always admire his work. 

The Growth of the Empire. By Arthur W. Jose. (John Murray. 
63.)—The position of this “ Handbook to the History of Greater 
Britain” is already assured. It is unnecessary to do more than 
call attention to the changes and additions which are to be found 
in the present edition. The introductory chapter and chaps. 1-6 
remain substantially as they were. These relate to early adven. 
ture, colonisation, and conquest, to the struggle between this 
country and France for Empire in the West, to India, and to 
Australasia. Chaps. 7 and 8 are rewritten, augmented, and 
brought up to date. In these Mr. Jose deals with Africa, both 
South and North; and in chap. 9, under the title of “ Imperial 
Developments,” he discusses the Federation movement in North 
America, the recent course of events in Australasia and the 
Pacific, ending with the establishment of the Commonwealth of 
Australia, and gives a sketch of Indian history since the transfer 
of this dependency from the Company to the Crown. He has 
also a brief but suggestive account of the great trade routes. 
Most readers will turn with special interest to the African 
chapters. Here is a vigorous statement of British short- 
comings in respect of this province of British duty and responsi- 
bility :-—* England, as a whole, had not woke up from the 
dreams of the ‘sixties,’ that promised her the commercial 
autocracy of the world at the price of political quietism and non- 





interference beyond the bounds of the home islands. The Disraeli 
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Ministry, it seemed to our unimaginative middle classes, had 


dragged the nation into futile wars with Zulu and Afghan, while 
entangling it at the same time in the complications of Turkish 
pisrule. It was the St. Martin’s summer of mid-century doc- 
trinarianism,—the last triumph of political a priori theorists 
over the scientific investigator of conditions. The years had 
come upon us which began with the disgrace of Frere and ended 
with the death of Gordon.” This shows the point of view from 
which our author regards the subsequent relations between the 
British Government and its neighbours, whether white or coloured, 
in South Africa. A few pages give a sufficient account of Egyptian 
affairs up to the Fashoda crisis. We do not quite understand what 
Mr. Jose means when he says that “the nation, as a whole, saw no 
reason to be anything but dignified,—and rather overdid it.” 
The action of France was as deliberately provocative as anything 
that occurred in the.century, and our action in the matter cannot 
be praised too highly. 


The Earliest Gospel. By Allan Menzies, M.A. (Macmillan and 
Co. $s. 6d. net.) —This “historical study of the Gospel according 
to St. Mark” is a valuable piece of work, executed with a tho- 
roughly competent acquaintance with the subject, and in a sober 
and sane spirit, The title expresses a result about which critics 
of all classes are almost unanimous, and yet how short atime it 
is since this priority of the Mark Gospel was accepted! Augustine 
held that Mark abbreviated Matthew, and the conjecture kept its 
ground down to our own time. There could not be a more con- 
vincing proof of the greatness of Augustine’s influence, and of 
the fact that even men of the greatest genius do not rise ahove 
the critical level of their time. In his introduction Professor 
Menzies devotes some space to the important question of the 
priority of New Testament writings. He believes, and gives 
very good reasons for believing, that the Epistles preceded the 
Gospels in date, Another matter discussed in a very reasonable 
way is the notable feature of the Gospel, the comparative absence 
of recorded teaching. There may have been some immediate 
reason which lies wholly beyond conjecture for limiting the 
length of the book. Of the space at disposal, narrative, the demand 
for which precedes the demand for reported speech, claimed a 
large proportion, and, as Professor Menzies remarks, many of the 
narratives as given by Mark are longer than their parallels 
in Matthew and Luke. The teaching is limited to some parables 
and to the eschatological discourse, which “ possessed a pressing 
and immediate interest which required its insertion.” Our critic 
is not inclined to see much “ Paulinism” in Mark. As to date, 
he is inclined to fix on A.D. 70 asa probable date. We are not 
inclined to go with him when he doubts jthe authenticity of 
1 Peter. His summary, however, of the bearing of what Papias 
says about Mark and his Gospel in relation to the Gospel of John 
is well worth attention. Our space does not permit us to speak 
in detail of the annotation, but we may say that, as far as we 
have been able to examine it, it seems adequate and trustworthy. 


Old Dutch Towns and Viliages. By W.J.Tuyn. Tlustrated by 
W. 0. J. Nieuwenkamp and J. G. Veldheer. (I. Fisher Unwin. 
21s. net.) —Here we have the towns and village of the Zuyder 
Zee described by native pen and pencil, The author and his 
illustrators begin with Monnikendam, and move northward to 
Edam and Hoorn. After Hoorn comes Enkhuizen, the point at 
which the western end of the proposed sea-wall is situated, 
Beyond Enkhuizen, again, is Medemblik, a place which will still 
remain as it is, being outside the proposed reclamation scheme: 
These towns being disposed of, certain villages are described 
which it will require a special map to locate. The illustrations 
are good of their kind, felicitously imitating the woodcuts which 
one finds in seventeenth-ceatury books. They are, perhaps, too 
much occupied with architecture. Buildings, ecclesiastical and 
civil, are numerous; we sometimes catch a glimpse of a tree, and 
even of a street. We have a windmill at Nieuwendam, and fi-h- 
ing boats at various places. But there is no landscape, and the 
Zuytler Zee itself we see only, so tu speak, by the pailful. And 
there are no figures. 


One may carry away a distinct idea of the 
buildings and so on, but not of the people or the Jand in which 
they dwell. So much for the illustrations; the text itself is 
more satisfactory. It tells much about the past of the Hollanders 
of these parts, and something about the present,—and, indeed, 
the past is much more important than the present. There is yet 
another vicissitude in store for these places. At present they 
follow the industry of fishing, but when the southern portion of | 
the Zee is enclosed they will have to make a move, or turn their | 
an:hors into ploughs, and cultivate the new area added to | 
Holland. 











The October number of the Bibliotheque Universelle (Hachette 
and Co., 2fr.50 ¢.) worthily maintains the repute of this interest- 


ing and well-edited periodical. Amongst its varied contents we 
may notice a suggestive article by M. Louis Wuarin on the 
future of cities, which may be read with profit in connection with 
Mr. H. G, Wells’s more speculative“ anticipitions.” The author 
explains the antagonism of the artistic and utilitarian ideals, 
pays a handsome tribute to the forethought of the designers of 
Washington, and in general admits that the Continent has much 
to learn from the example set by the Anglo-Saxon race. 
Another most interesting paper is that of M. Michel Delines on 
Tschaikowsky, though he throws no new light on the two 
mysteries of the composer’slife,—his marriage and his death. It isa 
singular fact that Tschaikowsky at a critical stage of his career was 
freed from the pressure of grave financial embarrassment by the 
generosity of a wealthy lady, who, though she corresponded 
freely with him for many years, never once spoke to or even 
shook hands with him. Curiously enough, the writer seem3 
entirely unaware of the immense popularity of Tschaikowsky in 
this country. The foreign correspondence is, as u ual, a strong 
feature in the review, notably that from Russia, which gives a 
most illuminative account of the vagaries of the Russian cenyor- 
ship, 
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“LIBERTY ”/HAND-PRINTED SILKS 


HAND- In New and Exclusive Designs 
and ‘Liberty ” Colourings, 
PRINTED FOR DRESSES and BLOUSES. 
S i LKS. PATTERNS POST-FREE. 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London. 
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ORYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
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FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Volicies issued, 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate Rates of Premium. 

Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 

Policies Whole World aud Indisputable. 

Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 

Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introdue- 
tion of business. 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 


application to 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, .ondon, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY #IRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane. 
SUM INSURED IN 1900 EXCEEDED .............. £450,000,000. 


IF YOU WISH TO BE WELL AND KEEP WELL 
TAKE REGULARLY 
BRAGG’S VEGETABLE 
CHARCOAL, 


as recommended by the most eminent physicians and surgeons and used in 
their own families for indig yn, diarrhea, fevers, ke. Powder in 2s., 4s., Gs. 
bottles. Biscuits in ls., 4s. tins. Lozenges in Is. ljd.tius. Tablets 
in 1s. 1}d. tins. Of all Chemists. 















In View of the Immediate Prospect of an Unprecedented Demand for the 


RENOVATION of TOWN HOUSES 


Preparatory to the 
CORONATION of his Majesty the KING, 
HAMPTON and SONS desire to Draw the 


Special Attention of Houscholders to the necessity of placing at the 
Earliest Date their Instructions for any such Work that they may purpose 
having Carried Out, and to the fact that HAMPTONS 
ESTIMATE FREE for the Renovation of Town Houses for the 
Coming Season. Houses Dismantled and Reinstated.—Curtains, Blinds, 
&e., Cleaned, Altered, and Ke-titted.—Carpets Beaten, Re-fitted, and Re-laid. 
—Furniture Repaired, Re-polished,and thoroughly Restored.— Upholstered 
Furniture Re-stuffed and Re-covered.—Bedding Re-made.—Brasswork Re- 
Jacquered.—Marbles Re-polished.—Mirrors Re-silvered.—Pictures Restored. 
—Frames Cleaned or Re-gilt, and Pictures Re-hung. See HAMPTONS’ 
NEW BOOKLET, “1901 WALL PAPERS AND INTERIOR DECORA- 
TIONS.” Sent Post-free on Application to 
PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SOUARE, LONDON, S.W, 
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ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFast 


Manvfacturers to His Gracious Majesty the King. . 


CAM B p= i C Children’s...... 


Hem-stitcrgp 
Ladies’ ...... ‘Ladier’ i 
Gent!emen’s...: 2/9 per doz, 
Direct from the ” 
Manufacturers. 


3/3 ” 
“The Irish Cambrie: essrs, 
POS KET RovinsON AND rat = 
world-wide fame.”—The Qu , 


HANDKERCHIEFS, 


HEADACHES 

are frequently Nature’s warning that thee 

are being overstrained, being caused b - 
equality of the muscular effort (as in'Un. 
egual yes and Astigmatism) or by excessive 
muscular energy necessary to produce dis. 
tinct vision. Permanent relief will in most 
cases immediately follow the skilful correc. 
tion of the defect. For full particulars as to 
the Care and Preservation of the Eyes seg 
“ OUR EYES,” by Mr. JOHN BROWNING 
F.2.A.S., F.R.M.S. Post-free One Shilling’ 
from 63 Strand, London, W.C. F 

Consultations free of charge, 


: [3 per doz, 








Samples and_ Price Lists 
post-free. 


EYE-STRAIN! 
OVER- 
WORKED 
EYES! 


By Appointment to his Majesty and the Royal Family, 


MILLER AND SONS, LTD, 
SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING, 


Electric Fittings of all kinds, including reproductions of the best Periods 
of French, Italian, and English Decorative Art. 

Oil Lamps, Brackets, Chandeliers, &c. The largest and best selection 
in London. Antique Oriental Jars mountel as Lamps—a Speciality. 

The Vernon Candle Lamp, invented by MILLER and SONS, and used by 
her late Majesty, highly recommended tor these who read at night. Sole Depit 
in London tor the Magniticent Art Metal productions of Barbedienne of Paris, 

Illustrated Catalogues or Special Designs on application, Estimates free, 











178-179 PICCADILLY, LONDON. Manufactory—BOYLE ST., W. 














MEAD, 


TO LET UNFURNISHED. 


sn ee SOMERSET, 





Two miles from Clutton Station, Great Western Railway. 
Tweuty-five minutes from Bristol. Twelve miles from Bath, 


Three Reception and Five Bed Rooms; good Entrance Hall; standing in 
Grounds of two and a half acres with fine timber; good Kitchen Garden; 
Stabling and usual Outbuildings and Offices. Church, post and telegraph 
office half-a-mile. Two deliveries and two despatches of letters daily at the 
house. Immediate possession. Rent, only £50 2 year. 


Apply, Mr. A. GOUGH, Sutton Court Estate Office, Pensford, Bristol. 


—— ‘'Y FOR THE ABOLITION OF VIVISECTION, 
(Estabiished by the late Mr. G. R. JESSE in 1875.) 








The object of the Society is a Law for the Total Abolition of Vivisection, 


Sums recently contributed :— 


£s.d.) £s.d. 
C. G. Oates, Esq. Pe see @ O10. ... va sn ies ee 10 0 
Miss C. A. de Winton (the | Mrs, Oliver... aoe ae 10 0 
late) ... cee mx - 5 5 O| Mrs. E. Hendy... ae ane 10.0 
Miss G. Gelfe ... 5 5 0 Miss H. Green... “s “os 7 6 
** Mus. Bac.” ... one 5 V0 0) Mrs, G. Thompson 5 0 
Readers of the Christian 411 6) Mrs. Sinnett 5 0 
General Campbell ye le Es ae 5 0 
¥. Johnson, Esq. 1 1 ©! Mrs. Christie ... 30 
L. A. aaa a 1 0 JU! Anonymous . 30 
Mrs. Littledale sen os 10 VU} Mrs. H. Hodgson 26 
Dame Alice Owen’s School, | Stualler amounts ra Re 2 6 
Lower 4th Form... ane 10 0 | Contributious towards Liter- 
Miss Chapman... aes ae io 0 ature 3 i, a6 16 6 
Miss E. A. Footner ... 10 0 


The Executors of the late Miss C. A. de Winton, the lamented President of 
the Society, have announced to the Treasurer a legacy from Miss de Wixtoz 
to the Society of One Thousand Pounds, free of duty. 

C. G. OATES, Hon. Secretary. 

23 Northumberland Avenue, W.C, W. JOHNSON, Hon. Treasurer. 


| OYAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 





Patrons—THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 


The co-operation of persons witnessing acts of cruelty is earnestly invited, 
Complainants’ names kept absolutely confidential when letters are marked 
** Private.” 

COMPLAINTS BY ANONYMOUS PERSONS ARE PUT INTO THE 
WASTE-PAPER BASKET. 

JOHN COLAM, 
105 Jermyn Street, Secretary. 
St. James’s, London. 
Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. 
\ JHOLESALE TEA AND COFFEE TRADE— 


Advantageous OPENING for smart, well-educated YOUTH leaving 
Commence £20.—Write “ H. C. G.,” 0 





school, age about 14-16, as learuer. 
Abbott's, 32 Eastcheap, London, E.C, 


ANTED to PURCHASE a SHARE, with share in 

management, in Conservative or L.-U. Daily Newspaper, provincial or 
otherwise.—Address, in first instance, “A. J.,”’ Willing’s Advertisement 
Offices, 162 Piccadilly, W. 


EWTON HALL, Fetter Lane, E.C.—Mr. FREDERIC 
HARRISON will OPEN the SESSION on SUNDAY, October 6th, at 
Subject: ‘The Situation.” To be continued ou Sundays in October. 
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COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES 


eis 
[evEssitt 
AND MONMOUTHSHIRE, 





The COUNCIL invites APPLICATIONS for the Office of PRINCIPAL. 


Salary, £1,000 per annum. 

Applications should be sent not later than OCTOBER 29th next to the 
undersigned, from whom may be obtained particulars of duties and of emolu- 
ments additional to the above, incident to the tenure of the Principalship. 


J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., 
Secretary and Registrar. 
University College, 
Cardiff, 
September 18th, 1901. 


a ea ae Rae a I 2 
EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
B (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
Principal—Miss ETHEL HURLBATT. 

The SESSION 191-2 WILL OPEN on THURSDAY, October Srd. 

Students are requested to enter their names on Wednesday, October 2nd. 

Lectures are given in all branches of General and Higher Education. 

Taken systematically, they jorm a connected and progressive course, but a 
single course of Lectures in any subject may be attended. é 

Courses are held in preparation for all the Examinations of the University of 
London in Arts and Science, for the Teachers’ Diploma (London), and for the 
Teachers’ Certificate (Cambridge) ; and also a Special Course of Scientific In- 
struction in Hygiene. Six Laboratories are open to students for Practical 
Work. Two Entrance Scholarships awarded yearly. ; 

A Course of Ten Lectures for Teachers on the Teaching of Elementary 
Chemistry, followed by a class for Pra tical Work, will be given by Holland 
Crompton, F.C.S., on Saturday mornings, beginning on Saturday, October 5th. 

‘A Gladstone Memorial Prize and the Early English Text Society's Prize are 
awarded to students each June. 

The Art School is open from 10 to 4, 

Students can reside in the College. r 

Pull particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


QT. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA For WOMEN. 
N 











With Title of L.L.A. 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. Pm 
YERMAN in GERMANY.—Preparation for Diplomatic 

JU Service, Civil Service, Army, Navy, Commerce. GERMAN TAUGHT 
BY GERMANS in English University man’s house in the country.—Address 
W. A. FULLER, M.A.. Friedenau, near Berlin. Reference, Rev. J. H. Fry, 
M.A., Chaplain, Berlin, igny Platz 7. 















UNSTANTON.—THE GLEBE HOUSE.— 

PREPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS (Entrance and Scholar- 

ships) and ROYAL NAVY. ‘Tuition strictly individual. Premises built ior 

School work include detached sanatorium, gymnasium, fives courts, kc. Seven 

acres of ground. Dry and bracing climate.—Prospectus, &c., on application 
to the Head-Master, H. CAMBRIDGE BARDER, M.A., Oxon. 

SCHOOL. 


Boys admitted from nine 


ELSTED PREPARATORY 

The JUNIOR DEPARTMENT of Felsted School. 
years old.—For terms, «c., apply, Rev. A. V. GREGOLKE, or Rev. the HEAD- 
MASTER, Felsted School, Essex. 


| ig ongtegt —LANGLAND COLLEGE, HART- 
FIELD SQUARE.—School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Principal, 
Muss M, E. VINER, B.Se. (of Girton College), Large gymuasium, riding, 
cycling, hockey, &e. 


N OIRA HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 


UPPER CABLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE. 
Principals—Miss CONNAH and Miss INGHAM, 

The house stands on the slope of the Downs overlooking the town and the sea. 

_ Boarders only received. 


(OOREESS OF BASSEWITZ wishes to TAKE TWO 

ENGLISH GIRLS, aged from 13 to 15, to be educated at home in the 
country with her two daughters. French and German resident Governesses 
(latter speaking English); also visiting teachers for musie and drawing. 
Thorough education, bright family life, and Christian influence. Terms, £05 
each per annum,—Address, Schweissel, Post Thiirkow, Mecklenburg. 














CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Lariten. 
WANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET.— 





| Thorough education, modern methods, London professors. 


HE HALL, CROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 
LONDON, N.W. 
Built for a School. 


Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 


Marked success 


Large playground; tennis. Every home comfort and care. 
Special Terma 


in languages, music, painting, and University examinations. 
made for the daughters of naval and military officers. 

References :—The Right Hon. Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.I., and many 
others. Illustrated prospectus on application. 


oi ae Cc 0 i i & @ 2: 
Prospectus on application to the Head-Master, 


Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A., 
Sometime House-Master, Uppingham, under Edward Thring. 





Loe RNEMOUTH. — GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 

CHINE.—Principal, Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL. BOYS, from 6 to 14, 
PREPARED for the Fublie Schools. i 
stands high on Cliff overlooking Sea, 
games. 


EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 

built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools, 
a i London Physicians, &¢c,—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A., Oxon. 


( UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.—Principals, Miss L. J. 
af CHUDLEIGH and Miss E. L. JOHNS, M.A., Lond., late Scholar of 
Girron College (Classical Tripos), Cambridge. First-class education on modern 
lines. Excellent premises close to the sea. Large playing-field, riding, 
cycling, tennis, hockey, &c. Triennial Scholarship for Girton or Newnham. 


Resident Masters; Governess. House 
Good playground and field for 











N ISS MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 
p's High School, Blackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED the 
WAGNEK HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPS'TEAD. Her aim isto 
combine asound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home, 
Large detached house, tennis, hockey,&c, University Examination & Inspection, 
OGNOR, SUSSEX.—ARGYLL HOUSE. 
Home School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Close to sea, mild yet 
bracing climate. Resident certiicated English, French, and German gover- 
nesses, excellent visiting ma Iudividual care and teaching, combined 
with family life and comfort.- incipal, Miss WICKENDEN, 
Wig WATFORD, HERTS—COLLEGE FOR 
GIRLS.—Gymnasium, Playing-fields. Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford; House 
Mistress, Miss L. FE. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. PARIS 
BRANCH, 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL (near the Luxembourg Gardens). 
References :—Mrs. Beugon, Lady Evans, Professor E. Ménégoz, the Arch- 
deacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Words- 
worth, and others. 



























WN R. 8. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 
i Educational! Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 
and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 
and ASSISTANT-MIS?RESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 
to inquiries and applications made to Mr. S. A. TRUMAN, of No.6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Sauare, London, W. 














S ETTLE, YORKSHIREWW—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M, 
PICKARD (Class, Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb, Highest references. 





| a in TOWN for GIRLS of good position, 

from the ege of 17, who REQUIRE to be in LONDON during the 
WINTER for special study or other detinite object. Large airy house near Hyde 
Park.—Miss PRICE and Miss WOODS, 78 Gloucester Place, Portman Square, W. 


DJOINING SHEEN COMMON and RICHMOND 
Bp PARK.—HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS; only those of good social 
position received. Climate particularly suited to delicate and growing girls. 
Specially-built 
studio.—The Misses STRUGNELL. The Hulsteads, East Sheen, S.W. 














NIVERSITIES (Scholarships, Entrance, &c.)—-CANDI- 

DATES PREPARED by an experienced GRADUATE (Ch. Ch., Oxford) 

on the staif of Mr. W. Baptiste Scoones, of Garrick Chambers, who will be 

happy to act as a reference.—Address, A. HADRIAN ALLCROFT M.A., 
1l Denbigh Road, Bayswater, W. 


NM rTARCINA, WEST WORTHING—HOME SCHOOL 
forthe DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN.—Miss HICKEY (formerly 


| G.P.D.S.Co., Ltd.) and Miss G. S. COLLETT, L.L.A., RECEIVE a limited 


A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, | 


Where the aim is to train giris to be practical, refined, and cultured. Every 
care and comfort for delicate clildren. 

Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, playing-fie.ds. 

Pupils prepared for the Univ, and other exams. Head-Mistress, Miss SOPHIE 
M. SMITH (Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb.), assisted by a highly qualitied stat. 
A linited number of EN'TRANCE SCHOLARSEIPS awarded by competition. 


N OXFORD GRADUATE of standing and experi- 
ence desires SECRETARYSHIP. or Position of Trust. Highest refer- 
ences.—Address, GRADUATE, c/o J. and J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street. 


URY ST. EDMUNDS.—FALCONBURY SCHOOL. 
PREPARATORY for the SONS of GENTLEMEN entering the 

FL BLIC SCHOOLS or NAVY. Fees, £80 per annum. Special reduction for 
ciergymen’s sons.—For prospectus, photos, &c., apply, THE HEAD-MASTER. 


(HE COUNCIL of the GIRLS’ PUBLIC BAY SCHOOT, 
; COMPANY, Limited, will shortly appoint HEAD-MISTRESSES for 
their CROYDON and DOVER HIGH SCHOOLS. Salary in each cause, £250 
per annum, besides capitation fees.—Applications must be sent not later than 
November 7th to the SECRETARY of the COMPANY, 21 Queen Anne’s Gate, 
London, $.W., from whom further information may be had. 











DUCATIONAL HOME WANTED for delicate but 
intelligent BOY of 12.—Mrs. “ M.,” Ladies’ Club, Bath. 





LADY, a critical lover of books and widely travelled, 
- SEEKS a Position three or four hours daily as READER. Hampstead 
preterred,— Address, ‘POST’ MERIDIANA,” Deacon's Advertising Offices, 
Leadenhall Street, E.C. 
oT x + + TINTTINLAT MO? 
N EWLYN and PENZANCE ART STUDENTS 
akstin Y. Lessons from the Life,and Landscape. Director, NORMAN 
For particulars apply, 
Miss E, BORLASE, Hon. Sec., The Coombe, Penzance. 











| hockey, cycling, &e. 





number of Resident and Day PUPILS, Detached house, cert. sanitation, excel- 
lent garden, close to sea and country. Modern educational advantages. Resi- 
dent Foreign Mistress. Individual care, physical exercise and games, tennis, 
i Strougly recommended by medical profession, 


IGHFIELD SCHOOL for GiRLS, BECCLES, 

SUFFOLK.—Conducted by Miss E. L. and Miss A. E. SEELEY. 

New Premises. Thorough education, with healthy home life and country 

surroundings.—References and prospectus on application, PREP. FOR 
EXAMINATIONS. 




















\REENBANK SCHOOL, SEFTON PARK, LIVER- 
POOL.—Preparatory for Public Schools and Navy. Dayboys and 
Boarders (7 to 14). Full statf of Univ. Graduates. Large covered court 
(G3ft. by 40ft.), swimming bath, gymnasium, workshop, &c., and grounds of 
ten acres.—For illustrated Prospectus apply to Head-Master, KB. ST. JOHN 
AINSLIE, M.A. (late House-Master at Sedbergh School). 











ARIS.—A Lady wishes to recommend HOME SCHOOL 
for the DAUGH'LEKS of GENTLEMEN, situated near the Forest of 

St. Germain, within thirty minutes of Paris. Foreign languages a speciality. 

Exceptional advantages for accomplishments. Professors from Paris. English 
i —Address, in first i ‘e, D WOOD, 25 West Hill, Sydenham. 


NRAULEIN TEXT eacher to Her Majesty the 

' Empress of Russia, and at preseut Teacher to her Nieces, RECKIVES 
in her residence at Darmstadt a limited number of PUPILS. Every 
educational advantage combined with the comforts of a refined home. 
Established 1886.—Address, Friiulein TEX'TOR, Darmstadt. 


Cc CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near 
Dieppe. Conversations! French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music, 
Sketching, German. Opportu for every forin of healthy enjoyment, 
Direct service twice daily with nd,.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


























> 





ATHEMATICAL COACHING.—Miss DOROTHY D. 

MITCHELL, Senior Optime Mathematical Tripos, 1901, is PREPARED 

to give LESSONS in MATHEMATICS in Schools, and to Students in their own 
Howes, or at 41 Upper Addison Gardens, Kensington, 
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OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 


(Church of England Public Scheols.) 
Lapy Warpen :—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 

(1) ST. ANNE'S, Abbots Bromley.—Head-Mistress, Miss RICE, St. Hugh’s 
Hall, Oxford. Final Honours, Class I, Terms, Boarding House, £00; 
School House, £45 a year. 

(2) ST. MARY'S, Abbots Bromley.—Head-Mistress, Miss GAMLEN,. Terms, 
24 guineas a year. 

(3) ST. WINIFRED'S, Bangor.—Head-Mistress, Miss F. J. DAVIES, late 
Classical Scholar, Newnhum College, Cambridge, Classical Tripos, Class I. 
Terms, £35 a year. 

(4) QUEEN MARGARET’S, Scarborough. — Head-Mistress, Miss BODY, late 
Head-Mistress of the Lincoln High School. Terms, 60 guineas a year. 

Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS, or for general information, the LADY WARDEN, 

St. Mary’s College, Paddington, W. 


S MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON .— 
e Boarding and Day School.—Principal, Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton 
College. Excellent Boarding-House for Girls in Warrington Crescent. Good 
art training and science. Teachers’ Training Department. Hockey, tennis, 
swimming, riding. Boarders’ Fees, £60 a year.—Apply, PRINCIPAL. 


} AVENSBOURNE SCHOOL, ST. MARGARETS, 
) MIDDLESEX.—Head-Mistress: Miss LYSTER, M.A. House-Mistress : 
Miss E. H. LYSTER, B.A., Classical Tripos, Cambridge (late of Bourne School, 
Parkstone).—Boarding School of modern type for girls. Gardens and Playing 
Fields ten acres. Excellent position close to London. Teaching statf experi- 
enced specialists only. Resident French and German mistresses. Modern 
languages according to Reformed Methods. Very great attention paid to health 
of girls. Games Club for hockey, cricket, and tennis, with opportunities for 
riding, cycling, rowing, and swimming. Fees em 120 guineas per annum. 
References given and required, Entrance Scholarship of £40 a year for 3 years, 
for girls under 15, will be wwarded in S« ‘ull particulars on application 
tothe SECRETARY. The AUTUMN TERM BEGINS on SEPTEMBER 24th, 
RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. Freuch, German Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, Kc. ; Fees, £80 perann. ; Term commences with entrance of 
Pupil; Personal Refs. Prospectus on application.--S2 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 
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RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SEELLFTELD, RIPON, Country 

air; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis. Experienced resident mis- 

tresses; large visiting staif.—Principals, Miss BOYCO1'T and Miss TARVER 
(formerly Assistant Mistresses at the Clifton High School for Girls). 

RESDEN.—HOME SCHOOL on ENGLISH PRINCI- 

PLES. Languagesa special feature. Limite! Beg Music, Art, 


&e.—Apply for particulars to the Pr t 


ipal, Miss CAMULN, Lindengasse 2, 
Dresden, or to R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., : ven Strect, Sivand. 


T. JOHN’S COLLEGE, ST. LEONARD'S-ON-SEA.— 
SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, Thorongh education, 


















Gymnastics, games. Fees from 80 guineas.—Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS. 

CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

S$ (£ 
an 


ING’S SCHOOL, 
SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIP 

for CLASSICS, MATHS., and ARMY 
for ARMY, NAVY, ENGINEERING, &e., with no Extra Fee. Ls 
recently added. Excellent health record, JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13).—Head- 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


RANKSOME COLLEGE, NEW MILTON, HANTS.— 

a HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Thorough Modern Education. All accom- 
Musicand French. Bracing air, sea-bathing, tennis, 
re of Cinldren from Abroad. Moderate inclusive 
MN TERM, SEPTEMBER 19th, 


55-£10) on DECEMBER 4th to 6th, 
NAVY subjects. Special Classes 
Fr arge wing 























plishments. Specialities: 
eycling, games. Entire Chi 
fees. VACANCIES for AUTU 
ARMSTADT.—The WIFE of the CHAPLAIN to the 
BRITISH LEGATION RECEIVES a FEW GIRLS who wish to study 
Music and German; French anc also, if desired. Thoroughly com- 
fortable, sanitary home and ple ial life. Tenn atin 2.5 available, 
References given and required. ldress, s. GOULD ROSS, 10 Escholl- 
briicker Strasse, Darmstadt, Hessen, Germany. 


HEVIN HALL SCHOOL, OTLEY, YORKSHIRE.— 
POARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS. Healthy situation on Otley Chevin. 
Bracing, moorla a facility for outdoor games and exercises. Good 
resident and visiting staff. Girls received from the ages of 7 to 20. Boys are 
also received in the junior school until the age of 11. The service of the 
house is performed by ladies, who are qualified to train girls in domestic work 
and management if desiced.—Principal, Miss E. THOMPSON, AUTUMN 
TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 23rd. 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

SONS of GENTLEMEN, 28 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Conducted 

by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough preparation for the Public Schools; Kindergarten 

and Transition Classes for children under 8. Gymnastics, drilling. Reference 
to Parents and Head-Masters. AUTUMN TERM LEGINS SEPT. 26th. 








































ORKING.—On the hills, 400 ft. above sea-level; sandy 
soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, 
Uppingham, and lite Principal of Cheltenham. Modern sanitation, large 
cricket-field, gravel play; nd, workshop, gymnastic apparatus, drili, and 
swimming (during tl] mer). Pros is On uapplication.—Address, 
G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The Tower House, 
L E Y 8S see & 
CAMBRIDGE, 
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ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION in DECEMBER. 
Enquiries should be addressed to the HEAD-MASTER. 
ELLAND HALL COLLEGE, SPALDING.— 
Principal: Miss PAGE, B.A.London, late Head-Mistress of Dewsbury 
High School. Strong staff of resident mistresses and visiting teachers, Large 
couutry house with extensive garden and playing-field. Exceptionally healthy 
situation. Terms moderate. 


JT EEDS GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL 


BOARDERS are RECEIVED in the HEAD-MISTRESS’S HOUSE, 1 MOOR- 
LAND TERRACE. Ten minutes’ walk irom the School, and heaithily situated 
on the edge of Woodhouse Moor. Terms, 60 guineas per annum, 


OYAL NAVY, ST. HELENS, IW. Patrons: 
Admiral Sir WaLtter Hunt Grupeve, G.C.B., Rear-Admiral C. Lucas, 

V.C., Major J. Serry, M.P., I.W.—A PREPARATORY CLASS for H.MLS. 
‘ Britannia’ is NOW FORMING at St. Helens, 1.W. Mr. R. G. SOLBE, B.A. 
Navy Master at Bedford Grammar School, will be in charge.—For prospectus 
wr for personal interview apply to Colonel C. H. GARDINER, 29 Pembroke 
Boad, Kensington, We 














See 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
iY sana wit eee. 
or Land - owners an gents, Surveyors, Agriculturi: i ‘ 
For? ? pevlonists, &e. vn — intending 

or Prospectus of College, Farm, Dairy, &c., apply to the PRIN 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDA P October alata 


z na ST 5, 
Sov TH-EASTERN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 

WYE, KENT, ‘ 
(County Councils of Kent and Surrey.) 





A Residential College giving a thorough Scientific and Practi ini 
in Agriculture for Farmers, Land Agents, or Colonists. ‘The Collons pie 
nised as a School of the University of London, and has just completed Prt 
sive additions to the buildings. There is a Resideut Staff of seven Professors 
and Lecturers. The College farms 260 acres immediately adjoining, and hen 
Fruit and Hop Gardens, Poultry and Dairy School, ‘ 

NEXT TERMS BEGINS SEPTEMBER 30th. 

For Prospectus and all particulars, apply to the Principal, A.D. HALL, M.A 

M.A, 


YNSOME AGRICULTURAL STATION.—CARTMEL 
GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCASHIRE.—New Chemical Labora. 
tories, with every modern improvement ; Model Dairy Experimental Feelin, 
House ; Farm, 230 acres. Instructions given in Practical Chemistry Phat | 
tural Analysis, and Research, and Practical Agriculture, &c. Splendia climate 
in perfect country. ‘l’erms moderate.—For particulars and prospectus apply 
~ = DIRECTORS of the Experimental Station, Aynsome, Grange-oyer 
ands. 


EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS— 
Head-Mistress ,Miss HUCK WELL.—COUNCIL’S BOARDING HOUSE 
ARNOLD LODGE, KENILWORTH ROAD, within seven minutes’ walk of 
the School. Large gymnasium and playing-field. Scholarships for Boarders 
awarded in July, 1901.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 

T ARROGATE LADIES COLLEGE, 
Director—G. M. SAVERY, M.A. (Line. Coll., Oxon.) 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. E. JONES, B.A., R.U.I. 
Resident Staff of Graduates and Foreign Mistresses. Fine situation near thy 
Stray. Large hall and good class-rooms. Preparation for Public Examinations, 














ESWICK SCHOOL.—CO-EDUCATIONAL PUBLIC 
SCHOOL. Large Endowment. Valuable Scholarships. Healthy 
Country. Splendid Playing-tield and Grounds. GIRLS and BOYS ( to 18) 
prepared for all Examinations. Charge of Children from abroad undertaken, 
‘orms moderate.—Prospectus from Rev. HEAD-MASTER. 


NiV ES RS te OF DURHAM 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particulars concerning ‘Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost cf Residence in 
= ee Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Women’s Hostel, 
urham. 


gree LIST of SCHOOLS and TUTORS, 1901.-— 

An aid to Parents in the selection of Schools. Contains abridged Pros. 
pectuses and Views of best BOYS’ SCHOOLS, GIRLS’ SCHOOLS, NAVY and 
ARMY TUTORS. 580 pages, red cloth, 1s.; post-free, ls. 4d.—J. and J. 
PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. If detailed statement of requirements be 
given, suitable Prospectuses will be forwarded (under one cover) free of charge, 











RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME ?—Boys, 
GirLS? ENGLISH, Forniex ?—Mrs. HOOPER. 13 Regent St., London, sends 
reliable information & prospectuses gratis vt personally inspected establishments, 





Nhe PERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS iu England and on the Continent.—Ceutral Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and ‘Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 
TH E LAE RAR: 
“For writing easily, legibly, and without excessive use of ink the 
* Literary U Pen’ cannot be excelled. Its action is smooth, and very like that 
of a quill.” —Leeds Mercury. 
London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square. 











NO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
““Tmform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 





HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 


FOUNDED 1848, 





ee ne £40,000,000. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital £500,000. 


WINTER TOURS TO ALL 
THE WEST INDIA ISLANDS. 


65 DAYS FOR £65. 
For shorter periods, proportionate rates. By the magnificent vessels of 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO. 
For particulars, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street, (West 
End), Loudon. 


OLD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT. 
Many people have old or disused False Teeth; full value in cash or offer 
er return of post. 
R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Limited, Princes Street, Ipswich, 
the Largest and Oldest Buyers in the World. 


\TAMMERING completely and permanently cured by a 
kK) perfectly SELF-CURED SYAMMERER. Old and young have been success- 
fully treated. Boy residents received; tuition given during treatment.—Address, 
EDW. GRIERSON, 10 Bentinck Street, Manchester Square, London, W., oF 
Goldington Road, Bedford, 
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MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 
TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from) COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 


One Guinea per aunum. uli aag Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY Gos N.B.—Two or Three Friends 


7 sly exchange of books at the hous | ‘ ds 
7 wee baribers) £ trom TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIE TION, 
rer anuuwn. | and thus lessen the Cost of Carzia 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Pooks gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Payes) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 


The List contains POPUDAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY 
BIOGR APHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, IT ALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W. ; 8 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. LONDON. 
And at E: Sim Areade, Manchester. 


SANITARY “ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 


IncorporaTEeD 1881, 

SANITARY SURVEYS AND CERTIFICATES FOR PRIVATE HOUSES, 
SCHOOLS, CLUBS, HOTELS, HOSPITALS, &c., TOWN OR COUNTRY. 
Curer Surveror—MARK H, JUDGE, A.R.I.B.A., F.S.1. 

H. P. NORRIS, Seerctary, 5 Argyll Place, Regent Street, W. 





an ——— 


THE 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 





FIRE—LIFE—ENDOWMENTS—ANNUITIES. 
INVESTED FUNDG..........000 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
BUNUSES LARGE, either in Cash or Additions to Sums Assured. 
F 


TRE DEPARTMENT: 
Insurances effected on most favourable terms. 


£9,802,414, 





Heap OFrFicres-— 
1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; 7 CORNHILL, LONDON. 





Fe CKBEETLES, COCKROACHES.—Oniy Remedy is 
“UNION COCKROACH PASTE,” guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., 
Museum, Sheffield, who cleared plague of them from Shefiieid Workhouse. 
Recommended by ail the Ladies’ P: apers and Cookery Books —Tins, 1s, 3, 
2s, 3d, 4s. 6d., from HOWA RTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesinoor, Sheffield. 








| 25s. each given ‘* Lorna Doc 


INSURANCE COMPANY. | - 


To be Published early in November, 





TOUURTH EDITION, REVISED, NEWLY ILLUSTRATED, AND 
GREATLY ENLARGED. 
Stout demy 8vo, cloth gilt, price 21s. net. 


A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE 


On the Comparative Method 
FOR THE STUDENT, CRAFTSMAN, AND AMATEUR, 
Giving a View of all Styles of Architecture from the Earliest Period to the 
Present Time 


By Professor BANISTER Bars seer pay F.B.I.B.A., 
AN 
BANISTER F. FI “ETCH ER, A.R.ILBA. 


Conta ining 650 pp. @ 1d 253 Full-pag e Piates, 123 of which are Re eproduced 
from large Ph otographs, an . the remainder from specially drawn 
Diagrams of Coustraction aud Ornament. 








London: B. T. BATSFORD, 94 High Holborn. 


THE LADIES’ LEAGUE GAZETTE. 


The Journal of the La‘ies’ League for the Defence and Promotion of the 
Reformed Faith of the Church of England. Octoser Isstur Now Reapy. 

Contents :—An Ideal Letter. By the Duchess of agg ag ag 
Patronage.—Monsignor Vaughan on the Unity of the Church. Canon 
Meyrick.—The Churck Sisters’ Home.—fomanism in the Diocese of C Bie 
—Protestantism. Ky the Kev. Arthur Galton.—Keviews.—Correspondeace, &c. 








Of all Newsagents and Booksellers : or post-free, 3d., from the Offices, 
THE LADIES’ LEAGUE, 82 Vic a Street, London, S.W.; SIMPKIN, 
MARSHALL, HAMILTO? Ny “KE NT T and C 0., Ltd., London. 











OOKS. — HATCHARDS, B ooksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Pitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 

Fade Newaund Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, ke. New choice Bindings 
for Presents. Post orders promptly e: ecuted, Usual cash discounts, 








PeWArD. BAKER, the well known bookseller and 











better known bookfin der (ride Editor Pazanv), offers his valuable services 
to any one requiring rare and out-of-print books. BOOKSELLERS IN 
BIRMINGHAM.—* Ei soe Baker, of John Bright Street, Birmingham, is the 
best second-hand bookseller in that town.’’—Bazaar, Exchange and Mart, 
-, 1869, or Gardiner’s “‘ History,’’ 2 vols.,1863 






one,” 3 vols, 





NOLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &e., 
are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS’ STOCK 
which includes many fine first editions, beautiful and rare books, and pictures 
by kuown old and modern artists. 
Desiderata sought for, and cat rues issued. Call or write to 
A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60 Haymarket, London, S.W. 


BooEzs. —RARE AND OU T-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUP- 
) PLIED.—Please state wants. C: italogues free. We offer “‘ The Nude in 
Art.” Handsome folio vol., n 6d.; cost £4 4s. net. Libraries and Small 
P arcels of Books Purchas o Wanted, First Editions and Complete 
Books with C ‘oloured ve Special Wants 
























Set of Po pular Authors, Sporti 
Li stiree  HOL, LAND CO Seen Merchants , John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
RCVIE WED, ADVER ISED.OR MENTIONEDIN THIS PAPER 


promptly sent by post. 
CaTALOGvE OF New Remarnpers Free, 


H, J. GLAIS HER, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 





CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE 





2 and THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTE 
FOUNDED 1829. 
Patroxs—The AR¢ -HBIt SHOP of CANTERBURY ; 
PresiDENT--The BISHOP of LONDON, Vicr-PresipEnt—TI 


TrvstErs—The BISHOP of WINCHESTER; The DEAN 

GEORGE T. BIDDU LPH, Esq. 

CHainmMaN—The DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 

Pursicrun—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. SrecretTanr—G. H. 
Acrtuary—F, B, WYATT, Esq., F.LA. 


The Society is conducted on the MUTUAL PRINCIPL 


interests of 
THE 





NO COMMISSION. NO 


Accumulated Fund, £4,217,388. 


R, S.W. 


The ARCHBISHOP of YORE. 
N of YORK; Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. ; 


Deputy-CHAIRMAN—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 


Soci FTY.;MEDOC. 

VIN ORDINAIRE, 2%" Pe, 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equalto 146 &/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DLNNER WINE, old in 
bottle. The appreciation this wine 
meets with from the constantly 
increasing number of customers 176 § 
it procures us in London and the + 99 
Provinces, gives us alditiona! con- 
tidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 

ors n Bott ies or 6 Dozen Pints Deviv veered Carriage 

1d to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


he LORD HARRIs. 





HODGSON, Esq., M.A, 





E entirely in the 


CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. qAll,who Amow these Wines tell us there is no 


SHAREHOLDERS. 

THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS, 
Annual Income, £409,135. 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY.—LARGE BONUSES.—LOW PREMIUMS. 


ret sold in Great Britain to equal them in 
—_ are them with wines sold elsewhere at 
-a dozen and upwards. 





We regret the increased duty compels advance of 
6d. per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND 60., 





HE UNION BANE of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 
PREBEOE BANE, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGs, 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
_Manchester: 26 Market Street. 












Deibndina Sip. tnsiniciiieKind CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. | UP STAIR tS_ and DOWNSTAIRS. 
—eoetonentt : J THACKERAY. 
91° SPOSIT ACCOUNTS 91°/ | , ; 
Paid- OL DEPOSIT ACCO L | ‘the COUNC! 1¢e METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
Baid-xp Capital... peewee eA eat NRE na 0 000 3 /o repayable on demand, <2 /o! CIATIONtor BEFRIE NDING YOUNGSERVANTS 


Reserved Liability of Proprietors 3,000,000 The BIRKBECK ALMA 


lars, post-free. 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
ou the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 











FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
JH NIX F IRE 


isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) trom the Cornhill Magazine, post-tree, 
; Onreceipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Su " scriptions and Donations toward the 


NAC, with full particu- 








OFFICE, 












TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are als 7 an er unds of t ition should be sent.—Bankers, 
S also. made. 19 Lombard Street, 1 57 Charing Cross, > I } 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. | LONDON. Established 1782, | om “a Ww AS $03 a 2 vt ; raaaR i ia 
DEPOSITS are Lowest Current Rate 2 a 
newer Rep for fixed periods, on Liberal and Prompt Settlements, ares se mc ss 
may be ascertained on application. Assured tree of all Liability. Cheques (ane d ” Post- Office Orde re 369 


W. E. CARBERY, Manager. 
71 Cornhill, London, E.C, 





Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 
F, B, MACDONALD, Secretary. | Strand) payable to “ John Baker. 
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THOS. DE LA RUE & 60.’S 
EAST. 


Cap. 8vo, a, gilt extra. eerety printed in 
Red aud Biack, 5s. net. 


PATIENCE, GAMES OF. Il!ustrated 
by numerous Diagrams. By “* TARBART.” 

eee se 4to, cloth, gilt, Scheie pointed 
in Red and Blac k, reduced price, 10s. Gd. net. 


PATIENCE GAMES, WITH EXAM- 
PLES PLAYED THROUGH. Illustrated with 
numerous Diagrams, By ‘“‘ CAVENDISH.” 








Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra. Handsomely printed in 
Red and Black, 5s. net. 


BRIDGE, LAWS AND PRINCIPLES 
OF. Stated and Explained, and its Practice 
Illustrated by means of Hands Played Com- 
pletely Through. By “ He.iesvont.” 





Third Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt sehen: 2 3s. 6d. net, 


BRIDGE ABRIDGED ; OR, PRAC- 
TICAL BRIDGE. By W. Dat TON 


Sev sil E.ition, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 2s. 6d. net- 


BRIDGE, LAWS OF. Adopted by 


the Portland and Turf Clubs; with a Guide to 
the Game, by “ Boaz,” and How to Play Bridge, 
by ‘*Bapswortu.”—Also THE POCKET 
GUIDE TO BRIDGE, by “ Boaz.”’ Gd. net. 

















THE STANDARD WORK ON WHIST. 
90th Thousand, cap. Svo, cloth, gilt extra, 5s. net. 
Handsomely printed in Red and Black. 

New Edition (24th), with the New Code of Laws 
(revised 1909), 


WHIST, LAWS AND PRINCIPLES 


OF. By “CavenbisH.’ 





THE STANDARD WORK ON BILLIARDS. 
Seventh Edition, carefully Revised, crown Syo, 
cloth, 10s, 6d. ne 
BILLIARDS. Ly J. BENNETT, Re- 


tired Champion. Ldited by ‘* Cavenpisu.” 
With upwards of 200 Illustrations, 





THE STANDARD WORK ON PIQUET. 
Ninth Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 5s. _net. 
Handsomely printed in Red and Black 
PIQUET, LAWS OF. Ado; ted by 


the Portland and Turf Clubs. W: itu a Treatise 
on the Game by “‘ CavENDISH.” 





Fourth Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, greatly 
Enlarged and Revised throughout, 5s. uet. 


ECARTE, LAWS OF. Adopted by 


the Portland and Turf Clubs. With a Treatise 
on the Game by “ CavENDISE.” 





Fourth Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 5s. net. 
Handsomely printed in Red and Black. 


WHIST DEVELOPMENTS: 
AMERICAN LEADS and THE UNBLOCKING 
GAME, By “ Cavenpisx.” 





Third Edition, 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, Is. 6d. net. 


, 
RUBICON BEZIQUE, LAWS OF. 
Adopted by the Portland and Turf Clubs. With 

a Guide to the Game by “‘ Cavenpisu.” 


CARD GAMES by “CAVENDISH.” 


Price 6d. each net. merican Leads (8vo). 














Pockrer Serres: Whist (5)—Guide; Laws; 
Leads; Rules jor Second Hand ; Rules for Third 
Hand.” Piquet. Rubicon Bézique. Polish Bé- 

zique. Ecarté. Cribbage. Euchre. Imperial. 


Spoil-Five. Calabrasella. Sixty-six. 





Seventh Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 3s. 6d. net, 


WHIST, PHILOSOPHY OF. By Dr. 


Poe, F.R.S. An Essay on the Scieutiiic and 
Inte!lectual Aspects of the Modern Gume.— 
“WHIST RHYMES,” 3d. 


| Tae Catacombs OF Kom-Es-SHaQFreH. 


THE ‘LITTLE TREASURE? SERIES 
THE CONFLICT: 


FOREWARNED, FOREARMED. 

By the Rev. SIDNEY PHILLIPS, M.A., 
Vicar of Kidderminster. 

Imperial $2mo, paper, Jd.; cloth, 6d. 

It is hoped that this little book may be of 
some use, especially for boys who may be leaving 
home for the first time. An atte: upt has been 
made to touch in a simple way at least some of the 
difticulties they meet with on ‘their journey through 
life. 


THE WAY TO BE WELL. 
By Mrs. YORKE SMITH. 
Imperial 32mo, paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 
“Full of good advice and within every one’s 
reach,’’—Speciator. 


MINIATURE GARDENING. By 
Puese ALLEN, Author of “ Playing at Botany,” 
“ Wanted, a Camel,” &c. Paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 

** Well worth the money.’ —Guardian, 


OUR GIRL’S BOOK OF PLAYS. 
By Meiicent Cooper. 2 parts, paper, 3d. each ; 
cloth, 6d. each. 

* Well-written and amusing.’’—School Guardian. 

HOW TO NURSE IN OUR 
HOMES. By A.M. Avexanper. Paper, 3d. ; 
cloth, 6d, 

* One of the best and safest little guides that we 
have ever come across.”’—Hospital, 


PLAIN DIRECTIONS on COOK- 
ERY. By Atice MassINGRERD. 2 parts, paper, 
3d. each; cloth, 6d. each. 

“A most fascinating little work.”—Queen. 


BEAUTIFUL SEWING. ByJosrrua 
CranE, Author of “ Winifred’s Home,” &c. 
Illustrated, paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 


RECITATIONS FOR RECREA- 
TIONS. Collected by M. Treneck. 2 parts, 
paper, 3d. each ; cloth, 6d. each. 


THE LITTLE TREASURE-BOOE 


a Selection of Poems and Hymus for Reading 
and Recitation. Edited by M. Bramston. Paper, 
3d, ; cloth, 6d. 


A GIRL’S DIFFICULTIES. By 
G. M. Irevayp Buacxsurne. Paper, 34. ; 
cloth, 6d, 

THE BLUE BIRTHDAY-BOOK. 
Edited by M. Tresrck. Cloth, 6d.; printed in 
red and black, cloth boards, 1s, 


Or, 


London: 
WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO. 





Price Half-a-Crown Monthly. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
No. 450. OCTOBER, 1901. 

Wim Mckrxtey. By J. W. Hamilton, Bishop 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, U.S.A. 

PRESIDENT RoosEVELT. By Poultney Bigelow. 

Tue Impert4t Prosrew. By J. A. Murray Mac- 
donald. 

Is Great Britain FALLinG mnto Eco 
By H. Morgan-Browue. 

Bisuop Westcott IN RELATION TO CONTEMPORARY 
Tuoveut, By the Rev. J. O. F. Murray. 

Art anp Userutyess. II. By Vernon Lee. 

Concentration Camps. By Emily Hobhouse, 

An Eastern Navy. Py Demetrius C. Boulger. 

Tur INTELLECTUAL STRENGTH OF THE Low CuurcH 
Position, By the Rev. C. J. Shebbeare. 

Tue Maxine or THE Hooriean. By Thomas 
Holmes. 


somic Decay ? 


By Miss M. 
Brodrick. 

Tur NATION, THE APPENTICE AND THE POLYTECH. 
nic. By Professor S. G. Rawson, D.Sc. 

Some Recent Booxs. By ‘‘ A Reader.” 
London: Tur Cotumpus Company, Limited, 

Columbus House, 43 and 43a Fetter Lane, E.C, 





Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 3s. 6d. net. 


SHORT WHIST, LAWS OF. Edited 


by J. L. BaLpwiy; and a Treatise on the Game. 
by JAMES CLAY, 


, y 

DE LA RUE’S INDELIBLE DIARIES 
CONDENSED DIARIES, PORTABLE 
DIAKIES, CALENDARS, &c., for 1: 2, in great 
variety, may now be had of all Bookseller aed 
Stationers. Also, ‘*FINGER,” © ‘THU MB, & 
“PALM SHAPED DIARIES, and the New 
* DIAMOND” DIARIES, in neat cases. 

















Wholesale only of the Publishers, 
“HOS. DE LA RUE & CO., Limited, 
BUNHILL BOW, LONDON, EC. 





NUESTRO TIEMPO. 


The Leading Spanish Monthly Magazine. 
A complete Review of Literature, Art, Society, and 
Politics in Spain. 

Subscriptions for England, 10s. per six months, 

Subscriptions and advertisemeuts received, and 
separate numbers of the Review may be obtained of 
the principal Booksellers and of DAVIES & CO., 
23 Finch Lane, Cornhill, London, E.C. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Acvertisements at the lowest possible 
prices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

Mautacturers, &c., on application, 
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MESSRS. MACLEHOSE’S PUBLICATIONS, 


THIS DAY, crown 8vo, with 41 Tilustrations, 63, net, 
THE LAST DAYS OF THE FRENCH 
MONARCHY. 


By SOPHIA H. MACLEHOSE, 
Author of “Tales from Spenser,” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR.—FIFTU THOUSAND 


TALES FROM SPENSER. Chosen 


from the ‘‘ Faérie Queen.” Feap. 8vo, bo 
art linen, gilt top, 93, 62. ; Cheap Edition = 
paper boards, 1s. 4 
« Tt is but a small volume which she has given us, 
but it is full of incident, put together in a simple 
and pleasant fashion.’ "Spectator. 
“The book could not have been better exe 
had it been the work of the Lambs. a 
—atu ee Review, 
IN A FEW DAYS, fap. § 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


PRO PATRIA ET REGINA. Being 


Poems from Nineteenth Century Writers in 
Great Britain and America, issued in aid of Her 
Majesty Queen Alexandra's Fund for Soldiers 
and Suilors. Collected and Edited by Prof, 
Knicut, St. Andrews. 


RAWNSLEY. — LITERARY ASSO- 
CIATIONS OF THE ENGLISH LAKES. By 
the Rev. H. D. Rawns ey, Vicar of Crosthwaite, 
Honorary Canon of Carlisle, Second Edition, 
With 32 — -page Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 
8vo, 10s. n 

Vol. I. CUMBERLAND, KESWICK, and 

SOUTHEY'’S COUNTRY 

Vol. I. WESTMORELAND, IS DESIEES, 
and the HAUNTS of WORDSWOR 
‘* A tramp of intelligence, etahimaty , who 
carries the book in one pocket, and a good Ordnanve 
map in the other, will tind himself amply provided 
for an exhaustive tour in the Lake Country. 
—Illustrated London News, 


RAWNSLEY.—RUSKIN AT THE 
ENGLISH LAKES. By the Rev. Canon 
Rawns ey. Crown $vo,with eee 5s. net. 

n the press. 


RAWNSLEY.—LIFE AND) NATURE 
AT THE ENGLISH LAKES. By the Rev. H. D, 
Rawns ey, Honorary Canon of Carlisle, Crown 
8vo, ds. net. 

‘This pleasant volume is made up of about 
score of papers, any one of which must interest 
anybody who has either been to the Lake Cofuntry 
or means to go there.”—Scotsman. 


RAWNSLEY.—MEMORIES OF THE 
TENNYSONS. By the Rev. H. D. Rawyster, 
Hon. Canon of Carlisle. Second Impression, 
Crown 8vo, with 16 Full-page Plates, ds. net. 

** The intimate friendship between the Tennyson 
and the Rawnsley families, extending over several 
generations, gives a peculiar interest to their 
impressions of the poet in the ‘old Lincolnshire 
days’ and long afterwards.’ "—Daily News, 


JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS, Glasgow, 
London and New Yosk: | MACMILLAN & CO. 


HOME COUNTIES 
MAGAZINE. 


Edited by W. J. Harpy, F.S.A. 
OCTOBER NUMBER NOW READY. ls. 6d. net 
Contents : 
A Suir or Armour aT Winpsor Caste. By Vis- 
count Dillon, 
Cuvrecu PLare IN THE Diocese oF Lonpoy. By 
E:lwin H. Freshfield. 
Tur Parisu or Gitston, Herts. By C. E. Jobn- 
ston 
Some E XCURQU ER OFFICIALS IN THE XVIII1#H Cev- 
tury. By Frank Milne. 
Sunpeipcr, Kent. By Arthur Maude. 
‘lwo RECTORS OF FINCHLEY. By A. D. Cheney. 
Ancient Roads anp Remains os Bers, By 
J. B. Hardy. 
Some East Kent Parison History. By “ Peter de 
Sandwich.” 
Tur MaypoLe 1x THE Stranp. By Ethel Stokes. 
A Heris Wueet-WeELL, By H. J. Wolfe. 
Hosrayne’s Cuarity, Brentrorp, By Montagu 
Sharp. 
Cuvrcu Livixcs rx 1650, By the Bishop of Bristol, 
BERKSHIRE CHANTRIES, 

A Cory or “ Erxon Basie.” By Edward Almack, 
QuaRTERLY Notes. NOTES AND QUERIES, 
Reriirs. Reviews. 

London: F, E. Rorinson & Co., 20 Great Russell 
Street, ensahenntiaistsc 


THE MOST NU TRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PABIS, 1878 














GOLD MEDAL, 
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A SPECIMEN VOLUME MAY BE SEEN AT THE LEADING BOOKSELLERS’, 





— 


IN THE PRESS AND SHORTLY TO BE PUBLISHED. 


Limited to 1,000 Copies. 


Uniform with the “Edinburgh Waverley.” 





ILLUSTRATED WITH 100 PHOTOGRAVURES. 





LOCKHART’S LIFE OF SCOTT. 


THE EDINBURGH EDITION. 





Messrs. T. C.and E. C. JACK propose to publish at an early date 
an edition of Lockhart’s “ LIFE or Sir WALTER Scort,” in 10 vols., 
nniform with their EDINBURGH WAVERLEY in type and paper, but 
with the addition of a wnique series of 100 photograrwres, 80 of 
which are portraits of Scott’s ancestors, family and household, 
friends and contemporaries, and 20 are authentic views of the 
homes of Sir Walter and other places associated with him, 


Text.—The text adopted is that of the revised edition published 
in 1839, in 10 vols. The corrections and emendations which were 
made by Lockhart in the condensed Life published in 1848 will be 
given in footnotes. 

Type and Printing.—The type—a new fount—will be of 
the same bold and beautiful cut as that used for “ The Edinburgh 
Waverley.” The printing, to secure the clearest impression, will be 
direct from the type, which will afterwards be distributed. The 
execution of the Letterpress has been entrusted to Messrs. Con- 
STABLE, of Edinburgh. 

Paper.—The paper, as in “The Edinburgh Waverley,” is made 
of pure rag, remarkably light in weight. 

Binding.—The volumes will be bound in blue linen, gilt tops, 
with morocco label, to range with “ Edinburgh Waverley.” They 
may also be had, bound in linen, with design in gold by PAuL 
WOODROFFE. 

Limited and Numbered Issue.—The edition for the 
United Kingdom will be strictly limited to 1,000 copies for sale, 


and 40 for the Press and presentation. Each volume will be 
numbered, and the first volume in each set signed by the Publishers. 

Photogravure Plates.—Scott had for friends and contem- 
poraries all the notable men and women of the last brilliant epoch of 
distinctively Scottish national life. A collection of their portraits, 
such as is here presented, must therefore be of permanent historical 
interest, independently of their association with Sir Walter. The 
series has been selected by and executed under the supervision of 
Mr. JAMES L. Caw, Curator of the Scottish National Portrait Gal- 
lery. All the portraits in the series with one or two exceptions 
have been photographed direct from the paintings, not from en- 
gravings. The photogravure plates have been made by Messrs. T. 
and R. Annan, Glasgow. 


By the kind permission of the Honourable Mrs. Max- 
well Scott, the whole of the fine collection of family 
and other portraits at Abbotsford (mever before re= 
produced) has been‘ placed at the disposal of the 
Publishers. 

A detailed List of the Plates is given on the Prospectus. 

“THE EDINBURGH EDITION OF LOCKHART’S LIFE OF 
SCOTT” will be published in 10 vols., as above described, at 10s. 6d. 
net the volume, in either style of binding. Each volume will 
contain 10 photogravures, printed direct from the plates. 


ORDERS NOW BEING TAKEN. 





Limited to 1,000 Copies. Vols. I.-XII. Now Ready. 
The Edition is being Rapidly Exhausted. 


THE EDINBURGH WAVERLEY: 


“Tt isan Edition with which Ruskin would have been delighted.” 
—St. James's Gazette, April 17th, 1901, 


LEADING FEATURES— 
(1) Limited Edition. 1,000 Copies only. 
(2) In 48 Vols. at 63. each net. 
(3) Uniform in Type and Paper with “ The Edinburgh Stevenson.” 
(4) Authentic Portrait Frontispiece in Photogravure to each volume. 


[These Plates are a feature of peculiar interest. They will comprise :— 

1, A very complete series of about 20 Authentic Portraits of Sir Walter 
Scott, some of them reproduced here for the first time. 

2. Portraits of the prototypes of some of the best known characters in 
the Novels. 

3. Portraits of some of the historical personages portrayed in the 
Novels. 

The whole series has been selected by and executed under the super- 
vision of Mr. James L. Caw, Curator of the Scottish National Portrait 
Gallery. ] 

(5) Handsome and Durable Binding. 
top.) 


(6) A Full and Scholarly Glossary to each volume. 


(Buckram, red morocco label, gilt 


RE-ISSUE—4 handy vols., cloth, gilt tops, at 12s. 6d. net the set, 


THE CENTENARY BURNS. 


Edited by W. E. HENLEY and T. F. HENDERSON. 
Indices, Glossaries, and Mr. Henley’s Essay all as in Original 
idition. 
Photograrure Portrait as Frontispiece to each Volume. 

The ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATED EDITION, with 20 original Etchings by 
Wituam Hote, R.S.A., 12 Authentic Portraits in Photogravure, and Fac- 
simile Reproductions of MSS., is still on Sale in 4 vols., buckram, gilt tops, 
at 10s, 6d. each net. 


Text, Notes, 





Originally Published in 6 vols. at £3. Now issued in 1 vol. of 
1,764 pp., cloth, 12s. 6d. net; half bound, 15s, net. 


THE ORDNANCE 
GAZETTEER OF SCOTLAND. 


An Accurate and Graphic Description of every place in Scotland, Statistical, 
Biographical, and Historical. 
Edited by FRANCIS H. GROOME, 
With large Map of Scotland and Appendix giving Abstract of the Census of 1901, 
This New Edition contains the entire Text of the expensive edition, with 
all the very full revisions of 1895 and Iater. 


| 
| 
| 


Large Type. Annotated. Handy Volumes. 2s. each net. 


THE WINDSOR SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by HENRY N. HUDSON, LL.D. 
LEADING FEATURES— 


(1) Text and Notes are, by arrangement, those of the Harvard Edition. One 
of the most distinctive features of this edition is the treatment of the 
Notes. The aim of the Editor has been to meet the needs of both the 
ordinary reader and the special student. 

(2) The Type isa particularly bold cut of Small Pica; the printing is by Con- 
stable, Edinburgh. 

(3) The Paper is pure rag, the same as used for “‘ The Edinburgh Waverley.” 

(4) Handy Volumes. Each volume contains a complete Play. 

(5) Any volume may be purchased separately. 

(6) Frontispieces. The Frontispiece to each volume is in photorravure. 
They are confined to authentic illustrations of Shakespeare—his con- 








temporaries, his country, &c., or are strictly illustrative of the Play. 
(7) Binding. The volumes are bound in cloth, gilt tops, with beautiful design 





in gold. 
(8) The Price is only 2s. net each vomlue. To be completed in 40 vols. 
The following Plays are Ready :— 








Hamlet Romeo and Jaliet |] As You Like It 
Coriolanus Merchant of Venice Midsummer Night’s 
Macbeth Julius Cesar Dream 


Horace Howarp Furness (Editor of 
noble edition, with happy mingle of illus 
sympathetic criticisin.” 

Professor C. T. WINCHESTER says :—‘‘ It scems to me, without questivu, the 
best edition now printed.” 





‘**Variorum” Shakespeare) sars: “A 
tration, explanation, and keen, subtle, 









Cloth, 2s. net; leather, 3s. net per volume. 


THE CENTURY BIBLE 


(ANNOTATED). 
General Editor—Professor W. F. ADENEY, 
LEADING FEATURES — 
Beautiful Pocket Volumes. 
Authorised Version in Large Type. 
Revised Version (by arrangement with the Oxford and Cambri 
versities), very fully Annotated. 
(4) Introduction and Index to each Volume. 
(5) Each Volume complete in itself, with Lap. 
(6) Printed at Oxford Press on pure rag paper. 
The Volumes Now Ready ave :— 

MATTHEW, by Professor W. F. Starter, M.A. 


M.A. 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


( Ise Uni- 





LUKE, by Professor W. F. Apenry, M.A. 

JOHN, by Rev. J. A. M‘Ciymont, D.D. 

ROMANS, by Rev. A. E. Garvie, M.A. 

PASTORAL EPISTLES, by R. F. Hortoy, D.D. 
Any Volume may be purchased separately, 





T. C. and E. C. JACK, Causewayside, Edinburgh. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION OF 


THE NOVELS OF 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 


With 78 Mlustrations reproduced from Etchings, by Thomas Stothard and 
E. F. Burney, and a Portrait of Richardson. In 20 vols. small erown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net per voi. in cloth, and 3s. 6d. net per vol. in leather, and in half-calf. 

[Ready October 10th. 
Comprising 
PAMELA. 
CLARISSA HARLOWE. 
SIR CHARLES GRANDISON. 


Prospectus on application. 


OMNIBUSzS AND CABS: 


Their Origin and History. 
By HENRY CHARLES MOORE, 


With Dlustrations from rare old Engravings, Prints, and Photographs,’ 
large crown dSvo, 7s. 6d. [Neat week, 
> Ll 


MODELLING: 
A Guide for Teachers and Students. 
By E. LANTERI, 
Professor of Sculpture at the Royal College of Art, South Kensington. 
With a Porirait Drawing of the Author by Prefessor A. LEGROS, and 42 
Full-page Plates, and other Illustrations and Diagrams, 
E. GNSLOW FORD, B&.A., contributes a Preface. 
Crown 4to, 15s. nets a 


PROGRESSIVE DESIGN FOR STUDENTS. 
Dy JAMES WARD, 


Author of ‘‘ The Principles of Ornament,” “ Historic Ornament,” &c. 


[Shortly. 


With 42 Full-page Plates, comprising upwards of 1,700 Drawings, 
dvo, ds. net. LNeae week. 


ITALIAN WALL DECORATIONS 


of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries, 
Written by various Authorities, with an Introduction by T. ARMSTRONG, 
With 52 Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 3s. [ Ready. 


INDIAN DISHES FOR ENGLISH TABLES. | 


By KETAB. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


FANCY FAR-LAND. 
A Collection of Stories for Young People. 
By MYRA HAMILTON. 


With numerous Mlustrations by H. R. Millar, M, Miles, J. Watkins, and others. 
Square crown Svo, 5s, [Neat week. 


[ Ready. 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
INGRAM: a Novel. 


By GERALDINE KEMP. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. [Neat week, 
CHAPMAN and HALL, Ld., London. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC COPIES OF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART BY THE 
AUTOTYPE (CARBON) PROCESS. 


AUTOTYPES OF THE OLD MASTERS IN THE 
GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. 

AUTOTYPES OF MODERN BRITISH ART. 

AUTOTYPES OF WORKS BY ARTISTS OF THE 
PRE-RAPHAELITE SCHOOL. 

AUTOTYPES OF PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 

AUTOTYPES OF DRAWINGS BY OLD MASTERS 

AUTOTYPES OF SELECTED WORKS FROM 
THE PARIS SALONS. 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. 
Now ready. New Epitiox. With upwards of 100 Miniature Photographs 
of Notable Autotypes and 23 Tint Block Illustrations. For conrenieice of 
ase ron Publications are arranged Alphabetically under Artists’ Names. 

ost-free, 1s. 





A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 








DIGBY, LONG, & C0.'S NEW NOVEIS 


A BLACK VINTAGE. By Mone 


Geraxp, Author of “A Man of the Moment,” “ Queen’s Mate,” &e. Cloth, 
”’ 


Se 
Liverpool Mercury.—‘‘ A thoroughly absorbing mystery story......coo, 
exciting......the whole story is remarkably well conceived.” $F -~~-G008 ant 
Bradford Observer.—** ‘A Black Vintage ’ is full of dash and movement,” 


JESSE. By Gerorce Martowe. Cloth, és, 


Manchester Couricr—“ A well-written and thoroughly interesting story 
The author carries you impetuously with him from the first page to the last’ 
Jesse is a very attractive and brilliant character.” a 

Shejicld Teleqraph.— Fascinating and compels attention.” 

Booikseller.—** A clever and original story.” 


FOR ALL TIME. By Cuive R. Foyy, 
Author of “ For the Old Flag,” “ The White Flower,” &¢. Cloth, 6s, 
Manchester. Courier,— We have no doubt the story will appeal to a large 
number of readers......It is well written and full of life.” a 
Birmingham Gazette—‘ The story is well told; in the characters we hava 
combinations of the same qualities we all admire. The book may be re. 
commended as one to fascinate both old-and youug.” 
Referce.—*‘ A cleverly written story of love and journalism,” 


LUCAS CLEEVE’S NEW NOVEL. 
MARY ANNE OF PARCHMENT 


BUILDINGS. By the Author of “Lazarus,” “‘As the Twig is Bent,” 
Cloth, 6s. Just out, 


A LATE REPENTANCE. By '. W. 


Spricut, Author of “The Mysteries of Heron Dyke,” “The Chain of 
Circumstance,” &¢. Cloth, 6s. Just out, 


LOVE’S CROSSWAYS. By Mrs. C. M, 


Dirut, Author of “The Garden of Eden,” “A Woman's Cross,” “The 
Last Throw,” &c, Cloth, 6s. Just out, 


A RACE FOR A WIFE. By L. 7. 


Meape, Acthor of “ The Medicine Lady,” “ The Desire of Men.” Cloth, és, 


NEW POPULAR SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
A CRIME OF THE CRYSTAL. By Fercus Hume. 
A STRANGE MESSAGE, By Dora RusseELL. 
HIS LAWFUL WIFE. By JEAN MIDDLEMass. 
THE MAIDEN’S CREED. By ALan St. AuByny, 


London: DIGBY, LONG, and CO., 18 Bouverie Street, 
Flect Street, E-C. . 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW, 


Contests FoR OCTOBER. 2s. 6d. net. 












EpisopEsS oF THE MontTH. 

Some Lessons FROM THE SouTH AFRICAN Wak. By Lieut.-General Sir Charles 
Warren, G.C.M.G. 

Tue Succession TO THE PREMIERSHIP. By C. A. Whitmore, M.P, 

Financia, ANXIETY OF France. By W. R. Lawson. 

«‘Boss’’ Piatt. By Gustavus Myers, Author of ‘‘ The History of TammanJ 
Hall.” 

Tur Prospects oF CATHOLICISM. By Dr. William Barry, D.D, 

An EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY SOLDIER. By Hon. Maud Lyttelton. 

moricaN AFFairs. By A. Maurice Low. 

Tue Deartu or NavaL Encinerrs. By C. Lart. 

A Visprcation or Sir Hupson Lowe. By B.C. Seaton. 

Tue Furu oy Sovru America. By Ignotus. 

GAEATEK BRITAIN, 






A New Volume commenced with the SEPTEMBER number, containing :— 
ErisopDES OF THE MONTH. 
Tue CAUSES OF THE SouTH AFRICAN Wak. By Sir Edward Grey, Bart., MP, 
Empress Freperice. By Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, Bart. 
Tus ANATOMY OF THE Pro-Borr. By Walter Raleigh. 
“Boss a4 CROKER. By Gustavus Myers, Author of “ The History of Tammany 
all.” 


AnTHoxy TROLLOPE. By Leslie Stephen. 

AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 

Tue CraFt oF Fie Insvrance. By F. Harcourt Kitchin. 

Tur COPPERHEADS OF THE AMERICAN CrviL War. By H. W. Wilson. 

In tHe Days or THE CHILLY DeatH. By Hugh Clifford, C.M.G. 

Mave mn GERMANY AND Five Years Arie. By Ernest E, Williams, Author 
of *‘ Made in Germany.” 

GREATER ERITAIN. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 





Now Ready.—SECOND EDITION, royal 8vo, with 34 Illustrations, 3s. net. 


THE TEMPLES AND RITUAL OF ASKLEPIOS AT 
EPIDAUROS ANO ATHENS. 


An account of recent discoveries concerning the early history of Medicine. 
Two Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 
By RICHARD CATON, M.D., F.R.C.P., University College, Liverpool. 

“ We are glad to welcome a new edition of these scholarly and well-illustrated 
lectures.’ —Bookman, 

“Of cnrious interest from the point of view of medical science as well a8 
of classical archaology.’’—Scotsman, 

“ Extremely interesting.’ —Glasgow Herald. 

“His knowledge of Greek literature and history is far more considerable 
than that which a modern physician might be expected to possess. The 
lectures give in a concise form the substance of what is worth knowing by 
the general reader about Epidaurus.”—Ouyord Magazine. 

London: C. J. CLAY and SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse 

Ave Maria Laue. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


Two NEW BOOKS BY MR. ANDREW LANG. 


With 6 Photogravure ante =f os oy and 15 other Illustrations, 
8vo, 18s. ne 


THE MYSTERY OF MARY STUART. 


By ANDREW LANG. 
[On Wednesday next. 

+ # This book is an investigation into the character of Queen Mary, 
and especiaily as to her relations with the Earl of Bothwell and the 
other murderers of her husband, Lord Darniey. The author has 
enjoyed the advantage of using authentic materials hitherto unknown 
to historians, namely, «@ number of the MSS. employed by Mary's 
enemies in getting up their case agaixst her. 


8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


MAGIC AND RELICION. 


By ANDREW LANG. 

* * This volume contains a series of Criticisms of recent speculations 
about early Religion, eapec ially as regards Mr. Frazer's theories in 
“ The Goiden Bough.’ Other L: ssays deal with the latest results of 
Anthropological research inthe religious field, and in that of Magic. 





With 68 Full-page Plates, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE ART OF BUILDING A HOME: 


A Collection of Lectures and Illustrations. 
By BARRY PARKER and RAYMOND UNWIN. 


With 6 Portraits (3 Photogravures) and 4 other Illustrations, 12s, 6d. net. 


MEMOIRS AND LETTERS 
OF SIR JAMES PACET, 


Bart., F.R.S., D.C.L., late Sergeant-Surgeon to 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria. 
Edited by STEPHEN PAGET, one of his Sons, 


NEW BOOK BY MR. RIDER HAGGARD. 


With 31 Illustrations from Photographs, crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


A WINTER PILGRIMAGE: 


Being an Account of Travels through Palestine, Italy, and 
the Island of Cyprus, accomplished in the Year 1900. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
[On Wednesday neat. 





With 6 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


ARTS UNDER ARMS: 


AN UNIVERSITY MAN IN KHAKI. 
By MAURICE FITZGIBBON, 
Classical Moderator and B.A. Trinity Coilege, Dublin University ; late Trooper. 
aud Sergeant-Major, 45th Company (Irish Hunt Contingent) Imperial Yeomanry. 
“* This is a history of the part taken in the Boer War by the 
Trish Hunt Corps from its s formation to mation to ) Lindiey. 


SIDE AND SCREW: | being Notes on the 


Theory and Practice of the Game of Billiards. By C.D. Lococr. With 
Diagrams, crown 8vo, 5s. net. [On Wednesday neat. 


WAGNER’S NIBELUNGEN RING, done 


into English Verse. (In 2 vols.) Vol. IL. Siegfried, and the Twilight of the 
Gods. By Rerermatp Rankin, A., Barrister-at-Law, Author of “A 
Subaltern’s Letters to His Wife,” &e. Feap. vo, 4s. 6d, 


FENELON: his Friends and his Enemies, 


1651-1715, By E.K. Sanpers. With Portrait, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 


ROADS TO ROME: being Personal Records 


of some of the more recent Converts to the Catholic Faith. With an Intro- 
duction by His Eminence Canpixab VauGuHan, Archbishop of Westminster, 
Compiled and Edited by the Author of * Ten Years in Anglican Orders,” 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

*,.* Among the Contributors are Lord Brampton (Sir Henry Hawlzins); Sir 
Henry Bellingham, Bart.; Dr. Edward Berdos; Monsignor Croke Robinson ; 
the Bishop of Clifton; the Rev. Bede Camm, O.S.B.; Miss Adeline Sergeant ; 
the Bishop of Emmaus; C. Keyan Paul, Esqy.; the Rev. W. O. Sutcliffe; and 
the Bishop of Hexham and Newcastle. 


THE VICAR AND HIS FRIENDS. Reported 


by Cunnincuam Gerke, D.D., LL.D., late Vicar of St. Mary's, Barnstaple. 
Crown 8vo, ds. net. [On Wednesday next. 
*.* The Vicar and his friends in the pleasant evenings at the Bathscombe 
Vicarage discuss many subjects of the day, ecclesiastical, social, moral, literary, 
and theological ; the speakers, both clerical and lay, varying the graver subjects 
by quiet humour and Jrequent digressions into popular natural history and 
“lementary physical philosophy. 


NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE. 


THE MAN FROM BLANKLEY’S, and other 


Sketches. Reprinted from Punch. By F. Anstey, pared of ‘* Vice Versa,” 
p ‘bias =e Populi,” &. With 25 Illustrations by J. Bernard Partridge. Crown 
VO, oS, net. 











by the lovers 


interesting work, which reveals to us practically ¢ 
= an years of exile when Floreuce had closed her ; 


GILBERT PARKER’S NEW NOVEL 


PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 


THE RIGHT OF WAY. 


The Outlook.—‘‘ * The Right of Way’ is the right stuff—romance the royal, 
It is dramatic. It abounds in good things. Its inspiration is heroic. It is a 
powerful and moving novel, in which strong and natural situations abound.” 


THE RIGHT OF WAY. 


THE RIGHT OF WAY. 
THE RIGHT OF WAY. 
THE RIGHT OF WAY. 


The Standard.—*The story deals with those strong passions and intense 
emotions that do not depend for their interest on the framework and setting in 
which they are presented. Nowhere else has the author worked with a surer 
touch; nor does he elsewhere exhibit an equal command of unforced pathos and 
genuine tragedy. The story is full of dramatic incident.” 


THE RIGHT OF WAY. 
THE RIGHT OF WAY. 
THE RIGHT OF WAY. 
ae pet io Bet . . Mr. Gilbert Parker has written many good books, but 
The Si. Jaines’s Gazette.—‘‘ A fine book, stirring, dramatic, fascinating.” 
THE RIGHT OF WAY. 
THE RIGHT OF WAY. 
THE RIGHT OF WAY. 


OVER SIXTY THOUSAND COPIES HAVE ALREADY BEEN SOLD IN 
GREAT BRITAIN AND AMERICA. 


THE RIGHT OF WAY. 


By GILBERT PARKER, 


Author of “The Lane that had no Turning,” &. 


PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


In crown 8vo, cloth, and sh, anid Bithatentel: 3s. 6d. net. 


WHO KILLED AMY ROBSART? Being 


Some Account of her Life and Death at Gumnor, with 
Remarks on Sir Walter Scott’s “Kenilworth.” By PuHI.ip 
SIDNEY, F.R.Tist.s. 
“For Historical students the book must have a deep interest.”—Catholic Times. 
“ Mr. Sidney has arranged his matter admirably, and the book is el 
—Outlook. 
In large crown Svo. cloth, fully Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE PEDIGREE OF SHAKESPEARE. 
Shakespeare’s Family: being a Record of the Ancestors and 
Descendants of William Shakespeare. By CHARLOTTE C. 

















STOPES. 
*‘ Mrs. Stopes casts a wide net. Not content with setting forth the few and 
disput uble facts concerning the immediate ancestry of the poet, and tracing his 





ion, she has made an extensive and valuable collec- 
re $ occurring in Warwickshire, in London, and else- 
ih to the end of the sixteenth centary.”—Athenzum, 
‘Mrs. Stopes sue ; in unearthing a vast number of hidden or uncon- 
sidered trifles having a direct or indirect bearing on the history of the greatest 
of dramatists.”—Sc =i man. 


SECOND EDITION, 


In crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 


THE RIGHT TO BEAR ARMS, By “xX,” 


the Writer of the series of Articles which appeared in the 

Saturday Review over that signature. 
“* We cordially recommend this little book to th ose who are ignorant of such 
matters, and are not above learniz thing of the elements wy rules of 
he raldry, even though the y may be ¢ of the sir Own right to use arms. 
The book is forci d clearly written, the arguments are unanswerable and 
supported by extracts from ancient documents, and many common delusions 
about arms are exposed.”’—Spectator. 


In crown $vo, cloth, Illustrated, 6s. 


DANTE AT RAVENNA: a Study. By 


CATHERINE MARY PHILLIMORE, Author of “ Studiesin Italian 
Literature,” “'The Warrior Medici,” “ Fra Angelico,’ “Selec- 
_tions from the Sermons of Padre Agostina Da Montefeltro,” &c. 
Also Translated into Italian * and about to be published in 


ctiy 








lineal descent to its e: 
tion of other Shakes 
where, from the thix 











Revised and Enlarged, with Index. 












* x: 

Ital y. 

‘The outcome of enthus iasma and scholarship...... will be heartily welcomed 

»f Dante.”—Globe. 

‘All lovers of Dante will welcome this unpretending but careful and 
all that is known about those 

gates on her most illustrious 











: itizen.’ ’—Daily Chronicle 
‘ An intere 
life there.. 
** Miss Phill 


nt of Ravenna in the fourteenth century and Dante's 
ithe ly written.”—Glasyow Llerald. 

imore w rites critically and seusibly, and isa trustworthy guide.” 
—Darly News. 








LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C,} 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S PUBLICATIONS. 
THE LAST OF THE MASAI: 


By SIDNEY LANGFORD HINDE, H.M. Collector British 
East Africa Protectorate, and HILDEGARDE HINDE. * 
With Dlustrations from Photographs and Drawings, 1 vol., 15s. net. 


A VANISHED ARCADIA. 


By BR. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM, Author of “ Mogreb-el-Acksa,” &¢. 


1 vol., 9s. 


THE GREAT PEOPLES. 
A New Series Edited by Professor YORK POWELL. 


1THE SPANISH PEOPLE: 


Their Origin, Growth, and Influence. 
By MARTIN A. S. HUME, 
Editor of “ The Calendars of Spanish State Papers.” 1vol., 6s. 


THE PLAY OF MAN. 


By KARL GROOS, Professor of Philosophy in the Uniyersity of Bale. Trans- 
lated, with the Author's co-operation, by ELizaBETH BaLpwin. With a 
Preface by J. Marx Batpwin, Ph.D. 1 vol., 7s. 6d. net. 


FAIRY TALES: 


From the Swedish of Baron G. DJURKLOU. 
Translated by H. L. Brarxstap. With Illustrations by T. Kittelsen and 
Eric Werenskiold. 3s. 6d. 


THE SOUL OF A CAT. 


By MARGARET BENSON. With Photographs and Illustrations by Madame 
HENRIETTA RONNEB. 1 vol., 3s. 6d. { Monday. 


THE WORKS OF TOLSTOI. 


Newly Translated by CONSTANCE GARNETT. 


ANNA KARENIN. 


With Portraits, 2 vols., 15s. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


THE RIGHT or WAY. 


By GILBERT PARKER, 


Author of ‘‘The Lane that had no Turning,” &c. 


The Outlook.—- It is dramatic. It abounds in good things. It is a powerful 
and moving novel.” . 


THE ETERNAL CITY. 


By HALL CAINE. 
The St. James’s Gazette.—‘‘ Interesting, characteristic, and highly dramatic. 
A stirring, warm-blooded story, that one is sorry to have finished.” 
MAARTEN MAARTENS’S NEW NOVEL. 


SOME WOMEN I HAVE KNOWN. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS. (Friday. 


FOUR-LEAVED CLOVER, 


By MAXWELL GRAY, Author of “ The Last Sentence.” 
The Athenzum.— Brightly and pleasantly written. 


LOVE AND HIS MASK. 
By MENIE MURIEL DOWIE. 
Literature.—‘‘ A book that skilfully coinbines the more interesting points of 
a war story, the intimate delights of the now popular love-letters, the considera- 
tion of the subtleties of a woman’s heart, and the delineation of the conventional, 
straightforward, noble mind of man.” 


FOREST FOLK. 


By JAMES PRIOR. [Second Impression. 


a 
READY ON OCTOBER 15th. 





THE OXFORD INDIA PAPER DICKENS. 


WITH 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY ‘ PHIZ,” CRUIKSHANK, Qc. 
In 17 foolscap 8vo volumes. 

Messrs. Chapman and Lall, Limited, the owners 
of the copyright, have arranged to issue, 
jointly with Mr. Henry Frowde of the Oxjora 
Oniversity Press, 


A COMPLETE COPYRIGHT AND ILLUSTRATED 
EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 


CHARLES DICKENS, 


Printed in clear long primer type, on Oxford India Paper, 


The seventeen volumes will contain nearly 700 Illustrations 
reproduced from the originals. The covers, either of cloth or 
leather, are Decorated in blind with Outline Drawings of the chief 
characters of the stories. 


Prices per volume: 
In cloth, 2s. 6d. net; in leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
Ready on October 15th. 
6 TALE OF TWO CITIES. ier 16 Illustrations by 
With 4 " 

VOL. 1) A CHILD’S HISTORY OF (“jr’unonen esse” 
‘) bury, -H. fe 
ENCLAND. | — and F. H. Towns 

f With 43 Illust 
VoL. 2, THE PICKWICK PAPERS { “seymour ana “ras 


London: 
CHAPMAN and HALL. Limited, 
11 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 


HENRY FROWDE, 
AMEN CORNER, EC. 





NOTICE. 


Mr. A. T. QUILLER-COUCH'S 


New Volume of Stories, eatitled 





The Spectator.—‘‘ Cne of the very best and most original novels of the year. 
The characterisation is excellent, the narrative is crowded with exciting inci- 
— and the author has a quite peculiar gift for describing effects of light and | 


A “DAUGHTER OF THE VELDT. 


By RASIL MARNAN. [Third Impr 
The Morning Post.—‘ Strong, clever, and striking.” 


SISTER CARRIE. 


By THEODORE DREISER. 4s. [Dollar Lidrary. 
The Academt.—‘ The book is thoroughly good, alike in accurate observation, 
in human sympathy, aud in drama atic power. 


THE DARLINGTONS. 


By E. E. PEAKE. 4s. [Dollar Library. 
The Athenrum.—* It is distinguished by a catholic sanity of outlook, a suave 
tolerance, and a remarkably keen and vivid insight into the minds and hearts 
of the human types with which it is concerned. The interest is alive and un- 
flagging from beginning to erd.” 


THE DIARY OF A FRESHMAN. 
By CHARLES FLANDRAU. 4s. [Dollar Library, 


Mr. Eeinemann's Notes on some Sovthanis ng Books, Fall, 1901, 
post-free. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 





Bedford Street, W.C. 


“THE LAIRD’S LUCK,’ 








will be ready on Wednesday 


next, price 6s, 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, London ; and all Booksellers’. 
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RUDYARD KIPLING’'S 
Crown Svo, 6s. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
Edition is limited to 525 copies, 100 of which are for America. 


October 5, 1901.] 
ere 
AN & 60.8 LIST 
MACMILL ; 
NEW BOOK, 
Illustrated by J. LockwooD KIPLING. K / NM 4 
EDITION-DE-LUXE OF 
THE LIFE AND WORKS OF 
Filition-de-Luxe, in Nineteen Monthly Volumes. Medium $Svo. 
Uniform with Tennyson, Lamb, Kipling, and Walter Pater. The 
10s, 6d. net per volume (sold only in sets). 
Vol. lL. THE LIFE. (in‘t vols.) With Portrait. 





New Book by CHARLES W. WOOD, F.R.G.S. | 


GLORIES OF SPAIN. 


With 85 Illustrations. 8vo, 10s. net. 


GLOBE.—‘“ Mr. Wood, it is well known, is one of the most agreeable of 
writers....... His pages have the attractiveness of a novel rather than of an 


NEW POPULAR NOVELS. 


Crown &vo, gilt tops, 6s. each. 
By the Author of 
“Elizabeth and her German Garden.” 
THE BENEFACTRESS. 


[Ready October 11th. 
By Agnes and Egerton Castle. j 
THE SECRET ORCHARD. 


By Rosa N. Carey. HERB OF GRACE. 


By Eric Parker. 
THE SINNER AND THE PROBLEM. 


[Ready October 8th. 
By Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. CIRCUMSTANCE. 
By Evelyn Sharp. 


[Ready October 8th. 
THE YOUNGEST GIRL in the SCHOOL. 


With Illustrations by C. E. Brocr. 
By B. K. Benson, Author of “ Who Goes There?” 
A FRIEND with the COUNTERSIGN. 


NEW UNIFORM EDITION OF 
THE WORKS OF 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY. 


Reprinted from the First Editions, with all the Original Illustra- 
tions, Facsimiles of Wrappers, &c. In crown Svo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d. per volume, 

Vol. I. VANITY FAIR. With Iliustrations by the Author. 











NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


Demy 4to, Picture Boards, 6s. MRS. MOLESWORTH'S NEW BOOK. 
OLD KING COLE’S BOOK OF) Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 4s. 6d. 
NURSERY RHYMES. With Illus- THE WOOD-PIGEONS AND 


— Colour by Byam Suaw, MARY. By Mrs: Motssworra 
printed by Epwunp Evans, | With Illustrations by H. kK. Mruzar. 
Crown Svo, cloth elegant, 6s. | 4to, Picture Boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE BOYS’ ODYSSEY. By THE OLD IRISH RIMES OF 
Watter Coptanpd Perry. With) BRIAN O'LINN. With Illustrations 
Illustrations by Jacomr Hoop, | by S. Rosamonp PraEGer. 





THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—New Volume. 


MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS 


TO HIMSELF. In English by Gernanp H. Renpat, M.A, Litt.D. 
Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 





THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


THE FORMAL GARDEN IN ENG 


LAND. By ReGinatp Bromrieip, M.A., F.S.A. With Ilinstrations by 
F, Inico Tuomas, Architect. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE EVERSLEY SERIES. 


Globe Svo, 5s. per volume. 
Contains 152 volumes, among which are:— 
JOHN MORLEY’S COLLECTED WORKS. 11 vols. 
EMERSON’S COLLECTED WORKS. 6 vols. 
CHARLES LAMB’S LETTERS AND WORKS. 7 vols. 
THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. 10 vols. 


*,* Send for New Complete List. 





FLOWER AND THORN. 


AYLWIN. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW LIST. 


MEXICO AS | SAW IT. 


By Mrs. ALEC TWEEDIE, 
Author of “ Through Finland in Carts,” &c. 
READY IMMEDIATELY in 1 vol. crown 4to. Fully Illustrated 
by Photographs and Drawings made by the Author, and a 
New Map of Mexico. Extra cloth, price 21s, net. 








TO THE SOUTH 
POLAR REGIONS. 


Expedition of 1898-1900. 
By LOUIS BERNACCHI, F.R.GS. + 
In 1 vel. demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations from Photographs 
by the Author, and 2 Maps, price 12s. net. 


TO THE MOUNTAINS OF THE MOON. 


Being an Account of the Modern Aspect of Central Africa and 
some Little-known Regions Traversed by the Tanganyika 
Expedition in 1899 and 1900. By J. E. S. Moore, F.R.G.S. 
1 vol. crown 4to, with numerous Illustrations and Maps, price 


21s. net. 


THE HEARTS OF MEN. By H. Fretpuiye, 


Author of “The Soul of a People,” &. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 
price 10s. 6d. net. 


PAGES FROM THE JOURNAL 
OF A QUEENSLAND SQUATTER. 


By OSCAR DE SATGE, 
With Portrait, Illustrations, and Maps, demy Svo, price 10s. 6d. net. 





NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
IN SPITE OF ALL. By Epya Lyatt, Author 


of “Donovan,” “We Two,’ “In the Golden Days,’ &c. In 
1 vol. crown Svo, 6s. [ October 21st. 


By Beatrice 
VHITBY, Author of “The Awakening of Mary Fenwick,” “Part 
of the Property,’ &e. In 1 vol. crown &vo, 6s. 

[ October 14th. 


STRAWS IN THE WIND. By Carttox 


DAWE, Author of “ The Yellow Man,” “A Bride of Japan,” &e. 
Price 6s. 


THE LITTLE SAINT OF GOD: «a Heroine 


of the Red Terror. By Lady FAtRLIE CUNINGHAME, Author 
of * A Wandering Star,” “ A Sin of the Soul,” ke. Price 6s. 


THE MARRIAGE OF MR. MOLYNEUX. 


By Cecin HeapLamM, Author of “ The Story of Nuremberg,” &e. 
Price 6s. 


THE CALL OF THE FUTURE. By Mrs. 


TANQUERAY, Author of “ Hoya Corney,” &e. 


Price 6s. 

By ‘TuEoporE Watts - Dunton. 
New and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. crown Svo, with Introduc- 
tion and Portrait, price 3s. 6d. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Lid., 13 Great Marlborough Street, W. 
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CONSTABLE’S ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
THE WORKS OF 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


In 20 imperial 16mo volumes, with special Coloured Title-page 
and End-papers designed by Lewis F. Day, and a specially designed 
Coloured Illustration to each Play, the’ Artists being L. Leslie 
Brooke, Byam Shaw, Henry J. Ford, G. P. Jacomb Hood, W. D. Eden, 
Estelle Nathan, Eleanor F. Brickdale, Patten Wilson, Robert Sauber, 
John D. Batten, Gerald Moira,and Frank C. Cowper. The Title- 
page and Illustrations printed on Japanese vellum, cloth gilt, extra, 
gilt top, gilt back, with headband and bookmarker. Each volume 
sold separately, 2s. 6d. net per volume. 


CONSTABLE’S POCKET EDITION OF 


THE NOVELS OF 
GEORGE MEREDITH. 


In 15 volumes, printed on thin opaque paper, specially manu- 
factured for this Edition, bound in red cloth, gilt lettered on back 
and side, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net per volume; or 3s. 6d. net in full 
leather per volume. 

Vol.I. THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVEREL. 

Volll. BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. 
NOW READY. 
Remaining volumes at fortnightly intervals. 





A JOURNEY TO NATURE. By J. M. Mownray. 
Demy &vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
«A book in whose company one can spend a profitable and happy half-hour 
whether in town or country.”—Scotsman. 


LAKE GENEVA AND ITS LITERARY 
LANDMARKS. By Francis Grissre. With Photogravure Frontispiece 
and numerous other Illustrations, gilt top, 18s. 

*« The volume is a happy, medley of history, biography, and anecdote, written 
with grace and charm.”—Manchester Guardian 


WOMEN AND MEN OF THE FRENCH 
RENAISSANCE. By Eprrx Sicuex, Author of “The Household of the 
Lafayettes.” Illustrated, demy Svo, 16s. net. 

“The scenes have life and atmosphere, and testify to close and sympathetic 
study.”—Scotsman. 

PICTURES OF WAR. By Joun Srvart. 
Illustrated with Maps and Plans, crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

“‘He can see vividly, and so his book is full of scenes, both small and big, 


which are set down with an altogether indubitable veracity.. every page of 
the book reflects certain very detinite views.”—Murning Post 





New Six<Shilling Fiction. 
NEW CANTERBURY TALES. 


By MAURICE HEWLETT, 
Author of “The Forest Lovers,” “Richard Yea and Nay.” 
‘} 






one who takes us away furthest 
ympletely out of our troubled and 
ani admirably told, with all 


tandara, 


«© Of all our legion of romancers, he is 
from our environment and carries us most 
perple cing epoch. Adm rable stories they are 
Mr. Hewictt’s perfection of workmanship.” — 

CARDIGAN. 
By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS, 
Author of “Ashes of Empire,” “The King in Yellow.” 

* The real thing is in Mr. Chambers, and the mistress he serves is no less a lady 
than the true romance Mr. Chambers has not gone to little men in his search 
among the masters of lit yle. He writes well and in the language of 
romance. The iz nporta ant with Mr. Chambers is that he has something 
to say. .With all his 
in this story......The genuineness of his observation of savage nature is as 
noticeable as his expression of it is artistic...... ‘Cardigan’ is a fine an 
inspiring story, fittingly told.”—Athenzum. 

THE STORY OF EVA. 
By WILL PAYNE. 
“ Mr. Payne has attempted, and not unsuccessfully, to do for Chicago what 


Zola has done for indu strial Paris......Eva stands out the central and con- 
gpicuous figure, and all other characters are subordinated by her.”—Times. 


THE DEATH OF THE GODS. 
By DMITRI MEREJKOWSKI. 
Translated by Hrrsert TRENCH, late Fellow of All Souls’ (who possesses the 
sole right of translation). Crown 8vo, cloth. 


“With an ardour as of Flaubert in ‘Salammbo,’ and perhaps more skill than 
Sienkiewicz in ‘Quo Vadis?’ he has succeeded in re-creating the wonderful 
scenes and characters of the period.’’—Observer. 


KING’S END. 
By ALICE BROWN 


** Here is n0 factitious pomp of melodrama, no tawdry bravery to hide the 
place where the puppet’s heart never s0 much as begins to beat. Yet there is 































nothing in the whole book that is obvious or unmeditated ; each type has its | 


own fresh piquancy; we seem not to have met them before, and yet are never | 
doubtiul that they are to be met, and well worth the meeting.” —Punch. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO., Limited, Westminster. 


dash and excitement there is no s slovenly workmanship | 


ON MONDAY, OCTOBER 7th, WILL BE PUBLISHED, 
LIFE OF MAJOR-GENERAL 


SIR ROBERT 
MURDOCH SMITH, 


K.C.M.G., Royal Engineers, 
By his Son-in-Law, 
WILLIAM KIRK DICKSON. 
With Portraits, Maps, and other Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 13s, net, 


Modern English | Writers, 


In Be 8vo vols., 2s. each, 
V VOLUME NOW READY. 


ALFRED “TENNYSON. By ANDREW Lave. 
Volumes already issued :-— 
RUSKIN. By Mrs. Meryett. Second Impression, 
STEVENSON. By L. Core Cornrorp. Second Impression, 
ARNOLD. By Professor Sarntspury. Second Impression, 
*,* Other Volumes to follow. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


HELENA FAUCIT (Lady Martin). By 


Sir Turopore Martin, K.C.B., K.C.V.0. With 5 Photogravure Plates, 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

“Sir Theodora Martin's tribute to his wife’s memory will be welcomed, nop 
only by those who cherish an aifectionate recollection of her in her private life, 
but also by the many old playgoers who retain a vivid memory of her sym. 
pathetic and intellectual renderings of Shakespearian characters.” 

—Morning Post, 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


BELGIUM AND THE BELGIANS, 


By Orr Séupamors. With Illustrations and a Map, Crown 8vo, 6s, 
“A charming travel book.”Bookman. 
**The work of a student who has much of interest to tell us......We hope Mr, 
Scudamore will continue his work in other countries besides Belgium.” 
“ An interesting little work.”— World, —bSt. James's Gazette, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


ESSAYS: Descriptive and Biographical, 
By Gracr, Lapy Prestwicu. With a Memoir by her Sister, Lovisa B, 
Mrye. With Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


‘This is a very welcome volume. <A well-written memoir, giving the picture 
ms an attractive personality, and some essays which are well worth preserving,” 
“Their charm is undeniable.”—Bookman. —Spectator. 

* All pleasantly and instructively written.”—Nature, 


SIXTH AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


HURRAH FOR Tek LIFE OFA 


SAILOR! Fifty Years in the Royal Navy. By Admiral Sir Wry 
Kenyepy, K.C.B. With numerous Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 6s. 


“ Most enterta Sir William Kennedy tells a good story well—and he 
has many good oue O tell.” —Times. 


New Six-Shilling Novels. 


MISS BLISSETT’S NEW NOVEL. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


THE MOST FAMOUS LOBA. By 


Netuie_K. Buissrrt, Author of ‘The Concert Director,” “ Brass,” de, 
With a Frontispiece. 











SECOND IMPRESSION. 


BUSH-WHACKING, AND OTHER 


SKETCLIIES. By Huey Cuirrorpd, C.M.G. 
“The storics reach a mas pd level of vivid colouring, wide sympathy, and 
are ine ass Athena 
ar more interesting ant me valuable than a wilderness of modern novels.” 


‘ —Times. 
SECOND IMPRESSION, 


‘THE WARDEN of the MARCHES. 


wey C. Grier. With 6 Illustrations. 

> can tell a stirring story, and ‘The Warden of the Marches’ hasa 
ion of historical tact.” —Times. 

rkably interesting book.”— World, 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 1,032. OCTOBER, 1901. 2s. 6d. 
Recent Navat Procress. By “ Active List.” 
Tur Westcotes. By A. T. Quiller-Couch. Chaps. 1-3, 
FINDING THE Way TO THE POLE. 
Games IN OLp anp Mopern France. By Andrew Lang. 
A CurxnamMan tx Lonpown. 
Tue Conquest oF CHARLOTTE. Chaps. 9-10. 
Tue LittLe Son. By Moira O'Neill. 
Curna Revisited. By Alexander Michie, 
GRAND FrascO—ORDEAL OF TERROR AND TEMPTATION—SOLDIERS OF ALL 
Nations—RavaGes OF Foreign Troops—Inpian CONTINGENT. 
TELLING Mrs. Baker. By Henry Lawson. 
Mosiem CONFRATERNITIES OF NortH Arnica, By W. B. Harris. 
Musixes wirsout Metsop.—America’s WISE AND SIMPLE PRESIDENT—T2E 
Cant or “Poxitican Crmme’’—How To TREAT ANARCHISTS~FRENCE 45D 
ENGLISH. 















| Tae Teute About THE LIBERAL Party. 
| 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ LIST. 
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Hazell. 
Watson 
& Viney, Ld., 


having recently erected at great cost some 


of the finest 


Rotary . . 
Newspaper 
Machinery 


ever invented, are prepared to submit esti- 
mates for producing High-class Newspapers 
and other Periodicals at their Works, 4 to 8 
E.C.,. oF at 
Long Acre, W.C. 


Kirby Street, Hatton Garden, 


their Head Office, 52 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO.’S 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 





TWENTIETH etches evised and considerably Enlarged by the addition 
f ‘The Thirty-nine Articles,” &c. 


THE PRAYER-BOOK: its History, Language, 


and Contents. By Canon Evan Daniex. 700 pages, large crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, Gs. 
“ Most valuable.”—Guardian (Srconp Norice). 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s 


SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF “JEAN INGE- 


LOW AND HER EARLY FRIENDS. With Photogravure Portrait. 


“Itis obvious that the writer was weil qualified......1t is refreshing to turn 
to a life so singularly retired and so absolutely tree from all desire to stand in 
the glare of public notice.”’— World. 


Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


MEMOIR OF HENRY TWELLS, late Hon. 


Canon of Peterborough. By the Very Rev. W. C. Ingram, Deau of Peter- 
rough. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


LETTERS OF SPIRITUAL COUNSEL. By 


the Rev. J.P. F. Davipsox. With Short Memoir by his Son, AnrHuR F. 
Davipsox. With Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth board * Us. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s 


THE CHURCH AND NEW CENTURY 


PROBLEMS. Edited by the Rev. W. J. Hocking. A Volume of Essays 

contributed by the late Bisuop or Durnam: Canons Gore, Scort HOLLAND, 

and 8, A, BARNETT ; Revs. A. L. Litter, A. CHANDLER, 'T. C. Fry, and 
PARMER, 

it book, co nsisting of a series of short and stirring addresses by 

Well-known Churchmen,”—Literary Worl 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


PLAY AND POLITICS. Recollections of 


wine aya. By an OLp Resipent. 
ld with humour, a: id all first hand.”—Literature. 


Demy vo, cloth a O 6d. net. 


LAITY IN OUNCIL. 


Essays on Ecclesiastical & Social Problems. 
BY LAY MEMBERS OF THE ANGLICAN COMMUNION. 
_This Volume includes :—The Church and the Nation. G. E. Mead—Dis- 
establishment. A.W. Crickmay.—Concurrent Endowment, J. x” Ludlow. 






The k of Laymen in the Parish. E. A. ty rd.—The Work of Women. 

L. Cr hton.—Brotherhoods. H. W. Hill.—Ritual. G. W. E. Russell.—Church 

ws tts. G, J. Talbot.—Phe Church and the Dr ama. Ben Greet.—Temperance 
ork, F, Sherlock.—The Labour Movement. A. T. 


Ms Gordon-Beveri 
abour Conciliation and Arbitration. S, B. Boulton.—Women in Indust 
ork. M.S. Grew.—Dangerous Trades. G. M. 'Tuckweil. 

« Worth reading as a guide to certain tendencies of opinion upon matters of 
vital importance to the Church.”—Church Quarterly Review. 








SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
NEW VOLUME BY FRANK T. BULLEN. 


READY ON OCTOBER 10th. 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations by ARTHUR TWIDLE. 


DEEP SEA 
PLUNDERINGS: 


A Collection of Stories of the Sea. 


By FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.GS., 


Author of “The Cruise of the Cachalot,’ “The Log of a Sea 
Waif,” “The Men of the Merchant Service,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MR. STANLEY WEYMAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


ON OCTOBER 25th.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


COUNT HANNIBAL. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
Author of “The New Rector,” “A Gentleman of France,” 
“The Castle Inn,” &c. 





NEW NOVEL BY 


MRS. FRANGES HODGSON BURNETT. 


IN OCTOBER.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE MAKING OF A MARCHIONESS. 


By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT, 
Author of “The Little Lord Fauntleroy,” &c. 


SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUMES OF THE 
‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Royal 8vo, price 15s. each net in cloth, or 
20s. each net in half-morocco, 


SUPPLEMENTARY VOLS. I, & II. of 


THE DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


Note.—The Third and Concluding Supplementary 
Volume will be published on October 25th. 





Time s.—‘* The character of the work m akes it almost impossible to do 
adequate justice to its contents within reas le limits of space......We have 
oak on 10ugh, we hope, to show how varied is the fare and how skilful is its 
preparatic un the admirable pel cic to the admirable ‘ Dictionary of 

, 





National Bi caren hy 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ADMIRAL. 


Over 10,090 Copies already solid in 
Americas 


A SAILOR’S LOG. By Roster D. 
Admiral in the U.S. Navy. With Iliustrat 

«One of the most entertaining records of se 
A book which, if it came from one ¢ 


body.—Yo yrkshire Post. 


CAVALIER AND PURITAN IN THE DAYS 
OF THE STUARTS. Compiled from the Private Papers and Diary of 
Sir Richard Newdigate, Second Barone t, with ox racts from MS. News- 
letters a aS: hi een 16 11 Lady NEWDIGATE- 
NEWDEGATE, Au it] hor of ‘ sana Manor,” &e. With 
Photogravure Portrait of S igate. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUME OF MR. ROBERT BRIDGES’ POEMS. 
JUST PUBLISHED. Small crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT 


Evans, Rear- 
3, large post Svo, 8s. 6d, 

» published in recent years- 
of our own seamen, would be read by every- 














BRIDGES.—Votunus II. Contents:—The First Part of Nero—Achiilles 
in Seyroe—ielen, aes 
London : SMITH, | EI L LDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fres Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Codes: Unicope and ABC, 


h Purchases, 


Booxmen, Lonpon. 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., London. 





140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
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———______ 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., LTp, 





THE ENGLISH BOOKMAN’S LIBNARY. 
VOLUME III. 
Edited by A. W. POLLARD. 


ENGLISH BOOK COLLECTORS. By W. Y. 


FLETcHER. Fcap. 4to, with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. [Shortly. 


STONYHURST: its Past History and Life 


in the Present. By the Rev. Grorcr Gruacen, S.J., and the Rev. 
JosEru KeatinG, S.J. Profusely [lustrated, large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
“The book tells an interesting story with much spirit.”—St. James's Gazette. 
“They Sere authors} have compiled a volume which will be widely read 
because of its brevity....... The book is handsomely bound and well printed, 


while the illustrations lend a charm io the text not easily anaes. ’ 
—Universe. 





THE LITTLE FLOWERS OF SAINT BENET. 


Gathered from the Dialogues of Saint Gregory the Great. With 8 
Drawings and other Illustrations, and a Cover Design by Paul Woodroffe. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
“The volume is prettily bound, and Mr. Woodroffe’s drawings are both good 
in themselves and in keeping with the quaint tales they illustrate.’””—Outlook. 


A HISTORY OF THE GERMAN PEOPLE 


AT THE CLOSE OF THE MIDDLE AGES. By Jowannes JANSSEN. 
‘Translated from the German by A. M.Curistiz. Vols.If.andIV. Demy 
8vo, 25s, [ Vols. V. and VI, in the press. 





THE BRITISH EMPIRE SERIES. 
A Study of the Life, Resources, and Future Prospects of the British Empire. 
In FIVE VOLUMES. With 12 Maps, large post 8vo, 6s. per volume. 
VOL. V. 


GENERAL. With an Introduction by the 


Right Hon. Lorp Avezurr, and 2 Maps, post 8vo, 6s. [Shortly. 
, “The idea of the series is admirable. We get a frank, straightforward 
opinion from an independent source.”—Spectator. 
“ No library or institute should be without the complete series.”—Literature, 
“The volumes are of solidand permanent utility,”"—Globe. 


BOOKS ON EGYPT AND CHALDEA. 


A New Series by E. A. Waits Bunce, Litt.D., Keeper of Egyptian and 
Assyrian Antiquities in the British Museum, Author of ‘ First Steps in 
Egyptian,” the ‘“‘Egyptian Reading-Book,” &c.; and L. W. Kine, M.A., 
Assistant in the Depariment of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the 
British Museum, Author of “ Tirst Steps in Assyrian.”” Uniform. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. net each. 


Vol... I. EGYPTIAN RELIGION: Egyptian Ideas of the Future 
Life. By E. A. Watts Bupes, Litt.D. 

Vol. Il. EGYPTIAN MAGIC. By E. A. Watuis Bupae, 

1tt.L. 

Vol. III. EGYPTIAN LANGUAGE: Easy Lessons in Egyptian 

: Hieroglyphics. By E. A. Watit1s Bupee, Litt.D. 

Vol. IV. BABYLONIAN RELIGION: Babylonian Religion and 
Mythology. By L. W. Kixe; M.A. 

Vol. V. ASSYRIAN LANGUAGE: Easy Lessons in Cuneiform 


Inscriptions. By L. W. Kine, M.A. [Ready October 10th. 
VI.. VIL, VIII. THE BOOK OF THE DEAD. AnEnglish 


Translation of the Theban Recension, with Supplementary Chap- 
ters, Hymns, &c.; and nearly 400 Viguettes which do not appear 
in the larger edition published in 1897. By E. A. WaLLIs Bupeer, 
Litt.D. [Ready immediately. 


Vols. 





NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSIOLOGICAL AND 


PATHOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY. By G. Bunce. Translated from the 
German Edition by FLoneNcE STaRLING. 8vo. {In the press. 


HYPNOTISM AND SUGGESTION IN 


THERAPEUTICS, EDUCATION, AND REFORM. By_R. Oscoop 
Mason, M.D., Author of ‘Telepathy and the Subliminal Self.” Crown 
&vo, 6s. 
« Written always in a thoughtful and engaging manner, the book cannot fail 
to prove profitable reading to those interested in its subject.” —Scotsman. 








WESTMINSTER BIOGRAPHIES. 


GEORGE ELIOT. By Curanra_ Linkiater 
THomson, Author of ‘‘ Samuel Richardson.” 16mo, cloth, 2s. net; leather, 
2s. 6d. net. 


JOHN HENRY NEWMAN. By A. R. Water 


and G. H. S. Brrrow. 16mo, cloth, 2s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
(Shortly, 





THE BREAD LINE: a Story of a Paper. By 


Aubert BIGELOW Paine. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

« Most amusing...... The various types of sanguine temperament who compose 
the dramatis persone are cleverly drawn, and the exposure of the false analogy 
ou which they had built their dreams of fortune is most amen. ell 

—Spectator. 





NEW WORKS BY DR. PAUL CARUS, 


THE CHIEF’S DAUGHTER. A Legend of 


_Niagara. Illustrations by Eduard Biedermann. A story i 

8v0, 7 Photogravures, 13 Pen-and-Ink and Halt-Tone Illustrations seat 

Initials and ‘Title-page Ornaments. Printed on fine paper in large cle 

type. Boundincloth. Pp. 54, 4s, 6d. net. oleae 

The fascinating Indian legend of the anaual sacrifice to 

Niagara of a beautitul maiden has been made in this story the eats Pr pep | . 
religious development and emancipation, which freed the Indian tribe of 4 
Oniahgahrahs from the thrall of a debasing superstition, though without ae 
honour to their consciences and sacred traditions. The scene is laid in « 
time of the l'rench exploration of the North and Middle West, and the bm 
European ‘éle is played by the historic figure of Father Hennepin, ’ 


THE HISTORY OF THE DEVIL AND THE 


IDEA OF EVIL. From the Earliest ‘Times to the Present Day. Printeq 
in - “a Colours from large type on fine paper. Bound in cloth Uluminated 
with Cover Stamp from Doré. 500 8vo pages, with 311 Illustrations ; 
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the Middle Ages, the Reformation, and modern times, discussing the Inquia. 
tion, witchcraft, and the history of the Devil in verse and fable, The 
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“There is much in this book that is vivid and full of the 
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va Jaquage From the French by T. J. McCormack. Pp. 172, cloth, 

“ Historical and methodological remarks abound, and are so woven together 
with the mathematical material proper, and the whole is so vivitied by the clear 
and almost chatty style of the author, as to give the lectures a charm for the 
readers not olteu to be found in mathematical works.’ 

—Builetin American Mathematical Society, 
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Not a book of anecdotes, nor oue of biography, but a clear and brief state. 
ment of the facts of mathematical history. An invaluable work for teachers of 
mathematics. 
“ Dr. F'ink’s work is the most systematic attempt yet made to presenta com 
pendious history of mathematics.” —Outlook. 
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kind, shows little heed for customary conventions. The ‘shaking up’ which 
this little work will give to the young teacher, the stimulus and implied criti- 
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able. This ‘Mathematical Series’ must be held one of the most notable 
achievements of the Open Court.’”-—Michigan Alumnus, April, 1899, 
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These essays mark oue of the distinct stages in the development of the theory 
of numbers. They give the foundation upon which the whole science of 
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philosophic, or mathematical knowledge, the second requires more power of 
abstraction for its perusal, but power of a logical nature only. 
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